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FOREWORD 


It gives me immense pleasure to introduce the book Dalits in India: Search for a Common 
Destiny, based on the research undertaken by the Indian Institute of Dalit Studies (IIDS), 
New Delhi. 

This extensive and well-researched book attempts to explore the status of Dalits in India by 
comprehensively presenting all-India and state-level analyses of various human development 
and other correlated indicators. The central and distinguishing features of this book are: 
first, it deals exclusively with the status of Dalits in India and, second, it locates itself within 
the framework of exclusion and discrimination. More important, the thematic issues dealt 
within the book have been substantiated by detailed datasets—from three decadal periods, 
emanating from the 1980s to the present day—generated from a wide universe of sources, 
including official sources and micro-level studies. 

The book analyses various aspects and issues related to the deprivation, marginalisation 
and exclusion of Dalits so as to acquire insights to a comprehensive understanding of the 
processes and dynamics that exclude, and are causative of, the relative peripheral position 
of Dalits in India. Interestingly, the book critically engages with various dimensions such as 
demography, gender, levels and patterns of urbanisation, occupational patterns, ownership 
of agricultural land, rural labour, employment and unemployment rates, employment under 
reservation in the public sector, incidence of poverty, literacy and education, health status 
and access to healthcare facilities, access to civil amenities and status of civil rights. 

Taken together, the literature emanating from this book is extremely rich, insightful and 
reflective of perspectives that are empirical in nature. It brings to the fore pertinent facets 
regarding Dalits in India and thus sets out the agenda of engagement for the government 
as well as for civil society and social science scholarship. 

The analytical insights provided in this book are of immense significance for academia, 
civil society, government bodies, researchers and laypersons who are concerned with issues 
related to poverty, social exclusion and marginality. 

Prof. Sukhadeo Thorat, managing trustee of the IIDS, along with all his team members, 
deserves congratulations for having made this publication possible. I also hope that the IIDS 
will continue to uphold the traditions of academic rigour and debate in the future. 


Martin Macwan 
Chairperson, IIDS 


PREFACE 


This book presents the situation of Dalits in India with regard to various indicators of human 
development and related social and economic indicators. It examines dimensions such as 
demography, gender, levels and patterns of urbanisation, occupational patterns, ownership 
of income earning assets like agricultural land and business, situation of rural labour, 
employment and unemployment, employment under the reservations in the public sector, 
incidence of poverty, literacy and education levels, health status and access to healthcare 
facilities, access to civil amenities like housing and status of civil rights, with a particular 
emphasis on untouchability, social discrimination and atrocities. 

This book engages with all possible aspects permitted by the availability of data and in 
this regard it is the most comprehensive and detailed study to have ever been undertaken 
on Dalits in India. 

The analysis is based on available official published data, which have been drawn from 
a wide range of sources and meticulously collated to form the content of the chapters. Spe- 
cifically, the book draws upon datasets from Census of India, National Sample Surveys on 
landownership, employment and unemployment, and consumption expenditure. It also 
utilises the Rural Labour Inquiry reports, which are unique in the sense that they provide data 
on several aspects of rural labour by social groups from 1974/75 to the present day. 

In case of indicators such as education, health and civic amenities, the book utilises 
data from Census of India and the National Family Planning and Health Survey reports. 
For the analysis of the incidence of discrimination and atrocities, the book utilises data 
emanating from Crime in India reports and substantiates it with additional data from the 
National Commission of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, reports of the Ministry of 
Social Justice and Empowerment and from some primary studies on caste discrimination 
and atrocities. 

The history of the publication of official data on the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes is marked with certain peculiarities. During the 1980s, the data available on 
occupational patterns and educational profile were from the Census reports. However, the 
National Sample Survey also prepared a few isolated reports on landholdings and selected 
aspects of employment. When I began studies on the socio-economic aspects of Dalits and 
Adivasis, a limited number of reports had been brought out by the National Sample Survey 
for the early 1980s and 1990s. My earlier writings were thus based on the analysis of such 
limited datasets. 

Later, when I joined the Indian Institute of Dalit Studies (IIDS) as its Director, I included 
the generation of detailed datasets on various aspects of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in its core research agenda. Thus, sizeable datasets for this study were generated at 
IIDS. The IIDS also sponsored some studies, which have been published as working papers 
of the institute. This study utilises some datasets which were used for the working papers 
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published by the institute. In particular, these include studies done by Prof. P.M. Kulkarni 
and Dr Vijay Barik on health and by Prof. Sachidanand Sinha on education and civic amen- 
ities like water and housing. 

A number of researchers at IIDS have enabled the development of datasets and written 
working papers. I would, therefore, like to specifically put on record their direct or indirect 
contribution towards the preparation of this book. In the early stages, Dr Vijay Barik 
helped us build datasets on health. Motilal Mahamallik helped in developing several 
datasets, but specifically on landownership. Dr Umakant helped build data on the inci- 
dence of discrimination, untouchability and atrocities. The datasets on reservation in public 
employment were built as part of a study undertaken by Dr Chittaranjan Senapati. While 
delving into access to health and healthcare facilities, I have utilised the information 
assembled in the IIDS working paper by Dr Vijay Barik and Prof. P.M. Kulkarni. Similarly, 
while assessing civic amenities such as access to drinking water and housing, the working 
paper prepared by Prof. Sachidanand Sinha was used. Thus, the initial work that I 
undertook for the 1980s was extended upto 1990s and 2000s, while the latter work drew 
upon datasets generated at IIDS. Prashant Negi meticulously put together the scattered 
materials into some coherent form. It was later revised with help from Dr Smita Sirohi. In 
that sense, this book is an outcome of the collective efforts of researchers at IIDS as well as 
those who undertook research for IIDS. 

I would, therefore, like to appreciate the contributions made by Dr Vijay Barik, Dr Umakant, 
Motilal Mahamallik, Prof. P.M. Kulkarni, Prof. Sachidanand Sinha, Dr Chittaranjan Senapati, 
Prashant Negi and Dr Smita Sirohi in various ways. 

Dr Nidhi Sadana and Amit helped in proof-reading the draft of the manuscript. I thank 
them for their timely support. 

I would also like to thank Pramod Kumar Dabral and Narendra Kumar for typing the 
manuscript and preparing the tables. 

The available data and other research inputs were put together under a project spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment, Government of India. I thank 
the ministry, particularly Raja Sekhar Vundru, who was instrumental in suggesting that IIDS 
should come out with such a work. 

This book was put together by the publications and dissemination unit of IIDS, which is 
supported by Christian Aid (India). I am thankful to Dr Belinda Bennett and Anand Kumar 
Bolemira of Christian Aid (India) who supported the establishment of the publication 
unit. 

This book, besides presenting the present status of Dalits in India, also studies the 
changes in their situation with respect to a number of socio-economic indicators of human 
development. It encapsulates the changes in disparities among Dalits and other social groups 
in India and, finally, comes up with suggestions for the improvement in their situation. Iam 
hopeful that this comprehensive study will be useful to researchers, students, policymakers, 
funding organisations and others in their respective areas of engagement. 

Finally, I am thankful to SAGE Publications for taking the initiative of publishing this 
book. 


CHAPTER 1 


I NTRODUCTION 


Scheduled Castes (SCs) constitute about 16.2 per cent (166,635,700) of the Indian popu- 
lation.! In spite of sustained and consistent efforts on the part of the government to ameli- 
orate the condition of SCs, this social group continues to be categorised amongst the 
poorest and most subordinated in Indian society by any measure of human development. 
More than half the SC population is concentrated in the five states of Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh.” The deprivation of this group is 
associated with the historical processes of economic and social exclusion, and discrimin- 
ation based on caste. 

Recognising the special problems of the group, the government has, over the years, con- 
tinuously introduced policies and programmes for building their human capacities and 
capabilities. The government’s approach towards the SCs primarily draws from provi- 
sions in the Constitution, which legally abolished the practice of untouchability and the 
discrimination arising out of untouchability (Article 17). The Constitution guarantees 
equality before the law (Article 14); provides for the promotion of the educational and 
economic interests of SCs and for their protection from social injustice and all forms of ex- 
ploitation (Article 46); provides for special measures through reservation in govern- 
ment services; and also reserves seats in democratic political institutions (Articles 330 and 
335, 73rd Amendment Act, 1992). Finally, the Constitution provides for the establishment 
of a permanent body to investigate and monitor the social and economic progress of SCs 
on an annual basis. 


The scheduled castes: Who are they? 


In 1932, the nomenclature ‘Scheduled Castes’ was proposed before the Indian Franchise 
Committee by the then provincial government of Bengal.*> Accordingly, in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, a schedule containing a list of these classes was added 
for the first time. Prior to this, they had been classified as the ‘Depressed Classes’. 
The Constitution of India, through Article 341,4 authorises the President of India to 
specify castes to be notified as SCs. The President of India in consultation with 
the Governor of the concerned state notifies a particular caste as a Scheduled Caste 
and this inclusion of the caste in the schedule is promulgated by the Parliament. 
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Various Presidential orders’ from 1950 to 1978 notified, modified and amended statutory 
lists of the SCs in various parts of the country® (at present, 1,231 castes are appended in 
the Schedule as SCs’). 

The Constitution’s attempts to classify the SCs had its genesis in the Draft Constitution 
of India in the article relating to interpretations, definitions, and so on. In the Constitution, 
the following expressions have particular meanings assigned to them, unless the context 
requires otherwise. 


‘Schedule’ means a Schedule to the Constitution. 


‘Scheduled Castes’ mean such castes, races or tribes or parts of or groups within castes, races, 
or tribes as are deemed under Article 341 of the Constitution to be the Scheduled Castes for the 
purposes of the Constitution.’ 


It is apparent that this provision does not give a clear definition in terms of the character- 
istic features of the scheduled group.° However, this exercise was done in the Government 
of India Act, 1935.!° 

The criteria for consideration and inclusion of a particular caste into the Schedule were 
based on its social, educational and economic backwardness arising out of the traditional 
customs related to the practice of untouchability. The Government of India Act, 1935, deter- 
mined these forms of deprivation, particularly social and economic, on the basis that 


they occupy a low position in the Hindu social structure; 

their representation in government services is inadequate; 

they are inadequately represented in the fields of trade, commerce and industry; 
they suffer from social and physical isolation from the rest of the community; and 
there is a general lack of educational development amongst the major section of this 
community. 


Apart from this, it is important to understand that untouchability is a social concept, 
which has become embodied in customs. As the customs vary, so does the extent of discrim- 
ination and deprivation. 

For the purposes of this book, the operational definition of the SCs takes into consider- 
ation the following: 


e As per Article 341 of the Constitution, a person shall be deemed to be a member of an SC 
if he/she belongs toa caste declared as an SC, for the area of which he/she isa resident, in 
an order issued by the President of India under the said articles. 

e No person professing a religion other than Hinduism, Buddhism” and Sikhism shall 
be deemed to be a member of the SC. 

e Children born to SC parents and residing in the same area will automatically belong 
to the SC. 

e Ifan SC person migrates within the state, he will continue to belong to the SC, but if 
he migrates outside the state!’ he will belong to the SC only with respect to the 
state to which he originally belonged and not with respect to the state to which he has 
migrated. 
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e Anon-SC person will not be deemed to belong to the SC simply because he has married 
an SC. 

e An SC person would continue to be an SC even after marriage to a non-SC person. 

e Ifan SC person converts to a religion other than Hinduism, Buddhism and Sikhism, 
he will no longer belong to the SC. But if he/his descendents reconvert to Hinduism, 
Buddhism or Sikhism, he will be an SC only if he is accepted by the particular caste 
as one of its own. 

e A person duly adopted” by an SC, in accordance with the law, customs and usage 
prevalent for a long period, will belong to the SC. 

e Children born to parents of whom one is a non-SC will be entitled to SC status. 

e For any claim of belonging to the SC community, the permanent place of residence 
at the time the Presidential orders declaring his caste as SC were issued will be 
taken into consideration. 


History of social legislations in India 


Historically, India has witnessed sustained interventions by social reformers who have 
worked consistently towards disseminating awareness about the lack of any rational 
basis for discrimination on caste considerations. Such awareness led to the assertion 
of rights by the ‘Depressed Classes’ and was responsible for the signing of the Poona 
Pact on 16 August 1932 between Gandhi and Ambedkar. This pact provided for the 
equitable representation of the ‘Depressed Classes’ in governance and the amelioration 
of their socio-economic conditions. The pact was significant because it became the basis 
for subsequent constitutional/legislative safeguards and other measures for the social 
integration of the SCs. 

Even before the Constitution of India came into force, several legislations had been 
enacted and various measures initiated for an inclusive development of the SCs. These 
legislations were localised to an extent. Some of the prominent ones were as follows: 


Bihar 
1. Harijan (Removal of Civil Disabilities) Act, 1949 (Bihar Act XIX of 1949) 


Karnataka 


1. The Removal of Civil Disabilities Act, 1943 (Mysore Act XLII of 1943) 

2. The Mysore Temple Entry Authorisation Act, 1948 (Mysore Act XIV of 1948) 

3. The Coorg Scheduled Castes (Removal of Civil and Social Disabilities) Act, 1949 
(Coorg Act I of 1949) 

4. Coorg Temple Entry Authorisation Act, 1949 (Coorg Act II of 1949) 


Kerala 


1. The Travancore—Cochin Removal of Social Disabilities Act, 1825 (Travancore—Cochin 
Act VII of 1825) 

2. The Travancore-Cochin Temple Entry (Removal of Disabilities) Act, 1950 
(Travancore-Cochin Act XXVII of 1950) 
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Maharashtra 


1. The Bombay Harijan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Act, 1946 (Bombay Act X 
of 1947) 

2. The Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Act, 1947 (Central Provinces and Berar Act XXIV 
of 1947) 

3. The Central Provinces and Berar Temple Entry Authorisation Act, 1947 (Central 
Provinces and Berar Act XLI of 1947) 


Tamil Nadu 
1. The Madras Removal of Civil Disabilities Act, 1938 (Madras Act XXI of 1938) 
Uttar Pradesh 


1. The United Provinces (Removal of Social Disabilities) Act, 1947 (Uttar Pradesh 
Act XIV of 1947) 


Rajasthan 


The government of Rajasthan had not enacted any regulation or ordinance, but it had 
passed some executive orders to the effect of removal of the practice of untouchability. 
These orders were: 


1. Notification No. 221/87/GA/51 dated 28 September 1951 and subsequent order 
No. F22/871951, regarding discrimination at piaos (places where drinking water 
was supplied); 

2. Circular No. F22/28/AB51 dated 5 April 1952 regarding the removal of dead 
animals; 

3. Circular No. F22/28/GA(B)/51 dated 6 April 1952 regarding the use of jewellery, 
and so on. 


The government approach to dalit empowerment 


The government’s approaches and interventions towards the uplift of the SCs are primarily 
based on two major considerations: first, to overcome the multiple deprivations that SCs 
have inherited due to exclusion in the past and, to the extent possible, bring them at par 
with others in society; second, to provide them with protection against exclusion and 
discrimination in the present by encouraging their effective participation in the social, 
economic and political processes of the country. To these ends, the government’s approach 
meant a two-fold strategy consisting of anti-discriminatory or protective measures, and 
development and empowering measures. 

Anti-discriminatory measures include the enactment of the Untouchability Offence Act, 
1955 (renamed as the Protection of Civil Rights Act [PCR] in 1976), and the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes Prevention of Atrocities (POA) Act, 1989. Under the 
former, the practice of untouchability and discrimination in public places and services 
is treated as an offence; the latter provides legal protection to the SCs against violence 
and atrocities by the higher castes. 

The reservation policy in the government services, state-run and -supported educational 
institutions, and various democratic political bodies is part of the anti-discriminatory or 
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protective measures. These measures ensure proportional participation of the SCs in 
various public spheres, which would not otherwise have been possible because of 
the prevalence of exclusion and discrimination. However, both the scope and extent 
of the reservation policy are confined to the state-run and -supported sectors. The SC 
workforce in the private sector, which employs more than 90 per cent of the SC workers, 
remains unprotected from possible exclusion and discrimination. 

In the absence of legal provisions for an affirmative action policy, the state has been 
using ‘general programmes’ for the inclusion, uplift and empowerment of the SCs in the 
economic, educational and social spheres. Measures relating to economic empowerment 
are linked through programmes improving the private ownership of fixed capital assets, 
the development of human resource capabilities to develop and enhance the business 
capabilities and skills of the SCs so as to enable them to engage in self-employment, and 
efforts to engage labour households in wage employment. 

These programmes are augmented by several schemes such as the distribution of land 
to the landless from ceiling surplus pools and government land. The schemes themselves 
are further amplified by the development of supplementary schemes which provide 
information, training, financial capital, credit and other inputs at subsidised rates to SC 
households in the rural areas to facilitate business development and self-employment. 

The Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) was one of the earliest 
programmes designed for this purpose: it enabled duly identified rural poor families to 
supplement their incomes through the acquisition of credit-based productive assets. The 
government developed wage labour programmes to ensure minimum employment, particu- 
larly during the lean season, for households dependent on wage labour incomes. Also, 
since SCs constitute approximately 61 per cent of bonded labour in the country, specific 
interventions and programmes were initiated for their release and rehabilitation. 

The educational development of SCs is a major area of thrust for the government. 
At the core of the SCs’ educational problems are a low literacy rate; a high dropout rate at 
the primary, secondary and higher secondary levels; low quality education; and the 
existence of highly discriminatory and exclusionary practices, which sometimes deny 
SCs access to education altogether. 

Therefore, the government attempts to 


1. qualitatively improve the educational infrastructure, especially in areas inhabited 
predominantly by the SCs; 

2. ensure implementation of reservations in educational institutions; 

3. provide financial support in terms of scholarships and fellowships at local, regional, 
national and international levels; 

4. provide remedial coaching facilities to the social group to build their qualitative 
capabilities; 

5. provide special hostels for both boys and girls; and 

6. ensures equal opportunity to them by emphasising specifically on girl/women 
education. 


The SC settlements in rural areas are generally characterised by relative segregation. 
The government has, therefore, developed schemes to advance the access of the SCs to 
civic amenities such as drinking water, housing, electricity, sanitation, roads and public 
distribution of food. These interventions are supported by special assistance provided by 
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the central government to the state governments under the Special Central Assistance 
(SCA) to the Special Component Plan (SCP) for SCs. 

Dalit women face deprivation and discrimination as do their higher caste counterparts 
in terms of the predicament of gender discrimination. Government programmes give 
prominence to the problems Dalit women confront. Specifically, Dalit women have 
extremely low levels of literacy and education, and are heavily dependent on wage labour. 
Discriminated against in employment and wages, they are concentrated in unskilled, 
low-paid, and sometimes hazardous, manual jobs. They are often victims of violence, 
sexual exploitation, and religious and social superstitions. Specific legislations have been 
enacted to overcome the economic, educational and gender-related deprivation of Dalit 
women. 

About half the funds allocated by the central government for the economic, educational 
and social empowerment of the SCs are demarcated for educational development; about 
one-third for economic empowerment; and the remaining one-fifth for social and civic 
services like drinking water, sanitation, housing and sanitation, and so on. 


Expected changes 


Given the focus of state policy on various aspects of economic and social empowerment, 
positive changes are expected in the economic and social condition of SCs. It is anticipated 
that a change in their occupational pattern will reveal a shift from traditional vocations. 
Priority in the distribution of land and capital might lead to improvement in access to 
these, and this might further increase the proportion of cultivators and the self-employed 
among SCs. It might also lead to a decline in the number of wage labour households (the 
traditional occupation of the SCs). The diversification of occupation coupled with the 
reservation policy induces an increase in employment in the non-farm sector, particularly 
in salaried government jobs. 

The emphasis on education might bring about an overall improvement in the literacy rates, 
the levels of education and vocational training. Access to civic amenities such as drinking 
water, electricity, housing, roads, and so on, could also improve due to an emphasis on 
social needs under the SCP and the SCA. The health situation of SCs might also change 
positively in terms of declining rates of infant mortality and morbidity. 

With an expected shift in the occupational structure, improvements in access to land and 
capital, and development in the spheres of education and employment, the levels of poverty 
in the rural as well as the urban areas might show a decline, indicating a general improve- 
ment in the economic situation of the SCs. 

Finally, following the imposition of the PCR Act and the POA Act, the human rights 
situation and social relations are also expected to improve. 


Focus of the study 


The objectives of this book are to present the economic and social status of SCs, to study 
the changes in their status with respect to important indicators of human development 
and to provide a policy direction for their empowerment. 
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The study attempts to address government initiatives that are leading to a more pro- 
tective socio-economic milieu, countering discrimination against the SCs and empowering 
them. This analysis also incorporates the demographic profile of the SCs in terms of popu- 
lation growth, regional concentration, gender dimensions and patterns of urbanisation. 
The social and economic status of SCs is examined in terms of occupational pattern, access 
to land and capital, magnitude and characteristics of SC rural labourers, employment 
and unemployment rate in both rural and urban areas, and the incidence of poverty. The 
pattern of employment under reservations in the public sector has also been given due 
attention. 

An analysis of the literacy and educational levels of SCs as well as their health status 
and access to basic amenities has also been made. While comprehensively bringing out 
evidence of atrocities on SCs and the prevalence of discrimination against them in various 
spheres of public life, the study suggests measures for their all-round uplift. 


Database 


Two categories of information base have been used in the study. The first consists of statis- 
tical publications by various ministries and organisations of the Government of India. 
Among these, the primary ones are Census of India, National Sample Survey (NSS) on 
employment and consumption expenditure, rural labour surveys conducted by National 
Labour Bureau (NLB), and publications of National Family Planning and Health Survey 
(NFHS), National Crime Records Bureau (NCRB), Ministry of Home Affairs (MoHA) 
and National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (NCSCST). 

More expressly, NSS data provide information by social groups for each state for 
many aspects such as incidence of poverty, occupational pattern, ownership of agricultural 
land and employment/unemployment rates. In most cases, the information from these 
sources has been taken for the 1980s and the 1990s, and, in some cases, for the initial 
few years of the new millennium (2000-04). 

The second data source consists of micro-level studies carried out by individual authors, 
institutions, and so on, both published and unpublished. Such sources enable us to go 
deeper into and focus with more precision on the status and issues of Dalit empower- 
ment, and supplement the analysis carried out on the basis of all-India and state-level 
information. 
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CHAPTER 2 


GOVERNMENT STRATEGY AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION AND FOR EMPOWERMENT 


The caste system as a social organisation of Hindu society is based on highly unequal 
entitlements to economic and social rights. This inequality involves the historic exclusion 
and discrimination, in terms of denial of rights, of certain groups and castes, particularly 
the SCs, in multiple societal relations—economic, social, political and cultural.! This gross 
discrimination and exclusion has resulted in widespread deprivation and poverty for the 
SCs, who have traditionally been placed at the bottom rung of the caste hierarchy. 

Considering the magnitude and extent of discrimination and deprivation, it was essen- 
tial to have constitutional provisions that would enable an equitable distribution of oppor- 
tunities through reservations, provide protection against social dogmas and economic 
exploitation, and enhance specific financial allocations to expedite the socio-economic, 
political and cultural development of SCs. The official strategy envisages and is directed 
at securing distributive justice by planned development and the mainstreaming of the 
marginalised sections of society. At the core of the strategy are efforts to minimise in- 
equalities of income, status and opportunities, on one hand, and the allocation of resources 
for social, economic and educational development as well as for building self-reliance 
and self-esteem among SCs, on the other.” 

The government’s approach in this regard draws primarily from the provisions 
incorporated in the Constitution and has been stimulated by a ‘multi-pronged action’ 
approach, which has culminated in the government’s perspective and strategy towards 
SCs. This has been influenced by two main considerations: 


1. To overcome the multiple deprivations that SCs have inherited from exclusion in 
the past and, to the extent possible, to bring them at par with others. 

2. To provide protection against exclusion and discrimination in the present by 
encouraging their effective participation in the general economic, social and political 
processes in the country. 


Towards these ends, the government has utilised a two-fold strategy, which includes: 
1. Anti-discriminatory or protective measures to provide social justice through the 


elimination of all types of discrimination against socially-disadvantaged groups 
with the strength of constitutional commitments, legislative support, affirmative 
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action, awareness generation, the sensitisation of target groups and changes in the 
mindsets of people, and by providing opportunities to participate in the formulation 
of need-based programmes as well as in their effective implementation, supervision 
and monitoring. 

2. Development and empowerment measures such as social empowerment through the 
removal of existing inequalities, disparities and other persistent problems, besides 
providing equal access to basic minimum services; and economic empowerment 
through employment-cum-income generation activities with the ultimate objective 
of making them economically independent and self-reliant. 


The government consistently shapes policies, develops programmes, places the required 
institutional infrastructures, allocates substantial resources, channelises resources to the 
states for funding specified programmes, interacts with the state governments on issues 
related to the empowerment of the marginalised communities, monitors different schemes 
and incorporates feedback into future policy planning, and discharges its constitutional 
obligations of ensuring effective implementation of laws passed from time to time. By 
implementing the provisions of the Constitution to introduce policies and legal initiatives, 
creating a vast network of institutions and allocating substantial resources, the government 
hopes to overcome the social and economic disabilities of SCs. 


Constitutional safeguards 


The Government of India has enacted legislations to ensure, and the Constitution itself 
provides for, several safeguards for SCs. The primary consideration of the government in 
abolishing ‘untouchability’ and in enforcing several measures for protective discrimination 
was the nature of the disabilities that had been typically associated with untouchability. 
These disabilities were as follows: 


1. Denial or restriction of access to public facilities such as wells, schools, roads, post 
offices and courts 

2. Denial or restriction of access to temples and other buildings connected to tem- 
ples, where their presence was thought to pollute the deity and the higher-class 
worshippers 

3. Denial of the right to learn the Vedas (the earliest and most sacred books of orthodox 
Hindus) and ineligibility to become sanyasis (holy men) 

4. Exclusion from any honourable and profitable employment and subsequent relega- 
tion to menial employment 

5. Residential segregation that required them to remain outside the village 

6. Restrictions on lifestyle, particularly with respect to the use of goods that indicate 
comforts or luxury, and the denial of the right to ride on horseback or use bicycles, um- 
brellas, footwear, gold and silver ornaments and palanquins to carry brides 

7. Denial of access to services such as those provided by barbers, washermen, restaur- 
ants, shops, theatres, and so on 
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8. Compulsory requirements in the usage of different utensils; 
9. Imperatives of deference in forms of address, language, sitting and standing in the 
presence of higher castes 
10. Restrictions in movement—SCs were not allowed on roads and streets within pre- 
scribed distances of residences or persons of the higher castes 
11. Liability to unremunerated labour for the higher castes and performance of menial 
services for them. 


The safeguards in the Constitution have been provided to facilitate the implementation 
of the directive principle contained in Article 46, which states: 


The state shall promote with special care the educational and economic interests of the weaker 
sections of the people and in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and 
shall protect them from all social injustice and all forms of exploitation.‘ 


Although the directive principles of state policy are not enforceable by any court of law, 
they are nonetheless fundamental to the governance of the country, delineating the duties 
and obligations of the state to apply these principles while executing and amending laws 
(Article 37). According to B.R. Ambedkar, the directive principles set before the state 
the ideals of social and economic democracy since political freedom bereft of social and 
economic content is meaningless.° 

For this express purpose, various provisions relating to SCs are contained in parts III, 
IV, VI, XIV, XVI and XIX of the Constitution. These provisions delineate the fundamental 
rights of the citizens of India, the directive principles of state policy and the appointments 
of ministers for the welfare of SCs. The Constitution also recognises the fundamental 
disparities between SCs and other marginalised groups, making a clear distinction between 
them under special provisions relating to certain classes. It also contains provisions for 
reservation for the SCs in the lower and upper houses of the people both at the union 
and state levels, outlines provisions for claims by the SCs to services and posts, and calls 
for the establishment of a permanent National Commission for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes (NCSCST).° 

The Constitution of India guarantees equality before the law (Article14) and enjoins the 
states to make special provisions for the advancement of any socially- and educationally- 
backward class or for SCs (Article15 [4)]. It also empowers the state to make provisions 
for reservation in appointments or posts in favour of any backward class of citizens 
(Article16 [4]). The Constitution of India also categorically states that untouchability 
stands abolished and that its practice in any form is forbidden (Article 17). Further, it 
enjoins to promote, with special care, the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of society—in particular of SCs—and promises to protect them from 
social injustices and all forms of exploitation (Article 46). Reservation of seats for SCs 
in democratic institutions (Article 330) and in the services (Article 335) is a measure of 
positive discrimination. It also empowers the state to appoint a commission to investigate 
the conditions of the socially and educationally backward classes (Article 340) and 
to specify the castes to be deemed as SCs (Article 341 [2]). In accordance with these 
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Constitutional provisions, a number of measures have been initiated by the government 
to provide protection against discrimination and exclusion and to empower the SCs, 
both economically and politically. 

The government strategy, which has evolved over time, has expanded both in terms of 
the spheres of intervention and the methods of implementation. This strategy has been 
shaped by a specific understanding of the nature of deprivations of the SCs and other 
marginalised social groups, and is based on the recognition of the persistence of poverty 
and other deprivations as by-products of traditional restrictions, the denial of economic 
and social rights, and continuing discrimination and exclusion. 

Therefore, to overcome the historical backwardness of SCs and to bring them at par 
with mainstream society, it was considered necessary to empower them by assigning them 
priority and guaranteeing their effective participation in economic and social development 
as well as the political processes of the country. Several measures of general empowerment 
were initiated. Simultaneously, since discrimination and exclusion are continuing prob- 
lems, a protective mechanism was considered necessary. The government’s current 
strategy conceptualises the removal of inherited deprivation and is directed towards the 
protection of SCs from continuing discrimination and exclusion. 

Anti-discriminatory measures include the enactment of the Untouchability Offence Act, 
1955, under which the practice of untouchability and discrimination in public places was 
treated as an offence. In 1976, the Act was reviewed in order to make it more stringent 
and effective and was designated as Protection of Civil Rights (PCR) Act. The Act provides 
penalties for refusing access to SCs to places of public use.’ 

In consideration of the fact that the normal provisions of the Indian Penal Code (IPC) 
and the PCR Act were inadequate to provide safeguards to SC/STs against several crimes, 
an additional Act, called the Scheduled Castes and the Schedules Tribes Prevention of 
Atrocities (POA) Act, was enacted in 1989. This Act was specifically enacted to prevent 
atrocities against the members of SCs/STs.® 

These Acts define the role of the central government in coordinating measures initiated 
by state governments and call for the tabling of an annual report in each house of the 
Parliament. The rules also provide for the issuing of instructions to government servants to 
take serious notice of untouchability and to enforce the provisions of the Acts. Besides, the 
rules also mandate the establishment of administrative structures for the implementation 
of the provisions mentioned in them. 

Consequently, various administrative structures to this effect have been put in place 
throughout India. Generally, in many states the social welfare department is the nodal 
implementing agency for these Acts. The police and the home departments have also 
been made responsible for enforcing these Acts. Vigilance and monitoring committees 
overseeing the effective implementation of these Acts have been set up in many states. 
Special courts for SCs/STs have been established in many states, with some states even 
providing legal assistance to the victims of caste harassment and atrocities. There are 
provisions for the identification of untouchability-prone areas and there are incentive 
awards for the promotion of social integration through inter-caste marriages, with financial 
assistance being provided to a couple entering a marriage where either one of the spouse 
belongs to the SC community. 
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Reservation in the public spheres was incorporated as a constitutional provision to ensure 
proportional participation of SCs in public sector employment and to enable their entry 
into public educational institutions as well as various political democratic bodies and 
institutions. Without ‘positive discrimination’, this proportional participation of SCs 
might not have been realised due to the prevalence of exclusion and discrimination. The 
government’s reservation policy can thus be viewed as one of affirmative action. 

Affirmative action remains the government’s most powerful instrument to ensure social 
justice to the disadvantaged groups. It reflects the government’s renewed commitment to 
institute a ‘National Charter of Social Justice’ based on the principles of social harmony, with 
social and gender justice, and the necessary legal measures. 

The reservation policy is directed at providing 


1. safeguards for public employment/service; 

2. provisions regarding entry into public educational institutions; and 

3. provisions regarding reservation of seats in central and state legislation, and in various 
other political bodies and institutions. 


Safeguards for public employment 


The general and abstract principle of equality laid down in Article 14 is spelt out in greater 
detail in Article 16. It creates a constitutional right to equality of opportunity, in em- 
ployment or appointment to an office ‘under the state’, with a special provision for SCs 
and STs. 

Article 16 has the following provisions: 


1. There shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens in matters relating to employ- 
ment or appointment to any office under the state. 

2. No citizen shall, on grounds, only of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth, 
residence or any of them, be ineligible for, or discriminated against in respect of, 
any employment or office under the state. 

3. Nothing in this Article shall prevent the Parliament from making any law prescrib- 
ing, in regard to a class or classes of employment or appointment to an office (under 
the government or any local or other authority within a state or Union Territory, 
any requirement as to residence within that state or Union Territory) prior to such 
employment or appointment. 

4. Nothing in this Article shall prevent the state from making any provision for the 
reservation of appointments or posts in favour of any backward class of citizens, which, 
in the opinion of the state, is not adequately represented in the services under the 
State 
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Although Article 14 prohibits class legislation, it is more or less silent on a reasonable 
classification for the purposes of legislation. For the purposes of Article 16 (4), SCs/STs are 
considered to constitute a class by themselves due to their social, economic and educa- 
tional backwardness.’° 

It is also important to understand the scope and meaning of the terms ‘Backward Class 
of Citizens’ and ‘Not Adequately Represented’ that occur in Article 16 (4). The SCs/STs are 
classified under ‘Backward Class of Citizens’. The Supreme Court, in its interpretation of 
the term, contended that it is not synonymous with ‘backward class’ or ‘backward commu- 
nity’ and that a member of an entire caste or community may, in the social, economic and 
educational scale of values at a given time, be backward and may on that account be treated 
as a ‘backward class’. ‘Not Adequately Represented’—or inadequate representation of a 
class—is a matter of the subjective satisfaction of an appropriate government authority. 

Therefore, the state has to first form an opinion about what caste/community can be 
classified as ‘backward class’, and whether or not the class so identified is adequately 
represented. After the completion of this exercise, nothing shall prevent the state from 
mandating reservation for these thus-identified classes. 

It is also important to understand the scope of Article 16 (4). The Article does not confer 
any constitutional duty on the government to institute reservation for SCs/STs, either at 
the stage of recruitment or of promotion. It merely confers on the government the dis- 
cretionary power to make reservation of appointments in favour of the backward class of 
citizens, which, in its opinion, is inadequately represented in the services of the state. 

Article 16 (4) is to be read with Article 335, which states: ‘The claims of the members 
of the SCs and STs shall be taken into consideration, consistently with the maintenance of 
efficiency of administration, in the making of appointments to services and posts in 
connection with the affairs of the Union or of a state’?! 

Thus, while forming an opinion for instituting reservation, the state shall also take 
cognisance of the limitation set out in Article 335, that is, whether reservation is consistent 
with the maintenance of efficiency of administration. 


Important aspects of reservation 


The stipulated percentage of reservation in filling up government jobs either through 
direct recruitment or by promotion in grades or services is provided in Table 2.1. 


Carry forward and exchange 


If a sufficient number of SC/ST candidates fit for appointments against reserved posts 
are unavailable, such vacancies can be de-reserved and filled by candidates from other 
communities. Such being the case, reservation can be carried forward to the subsequent 
three recruitment years, except in the case of promotion by selection from Group ‘C’ 
to Group ‘B’ and from Group ‘B’ to the lowest rung of Group ‘A’, wherein the carrying 
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Table 2.1 
Stipulated Criteria for Reservation in Government J obs 
Mode of Appointment Percentage Fixed for SCs 
Direct recruitment on an all-India basis by open competition 15 


(through the Union Public Service Commission [UPSC] or by 
any other authority) 


Direct recruitment to Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ posts In proportion to the population of SCs in the 


respective states/union territories 


Posts filled by promotion in grades or services in which the 
element of direct recruitment, if any, does not exceed 75 per 


cent: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Through limited departmental competitive examination 15 
in Groups ‘B’, ‘C and ‘D’ 

By selection from Group ‘B’ to the lowest rung or category 15 
in Group ‘A’ or Groups ‘B’, ‘C and ‘D’ 

On the basis of seniority, subject to fitness in Groups ‘A, 15 
‘B, tey and TF 





forward of reservations is not permitted. While filling up reserved posts, the oldest carried- 
forward vacancy is to be filled first. 

Vacancies reserved for the SCs/STs may be exchanged, in case no suitable candidates 
are available from the respective community for which the vacancy is reserved. The 
normal provision, then, is that exchange is possible only for the reservation that has been 
carried forward to the third year of recruitment. 


Concessions and relaxations 


Concessions and relaxations are applicable to the following: 


1. 


Y 


CHONAARW 


10. 


Reservation in services/posts in government and public sector undertakings (PSUs) 
to be filled up by direct recruitment or promotion 

Relaxation of maximum age limit for direct recruitment and posts to be filled up by 
promotion 

Concessions in recruitment, examination fee, etc. 

Separate interviews for SC/ST candidates for direct recruitment 

Relaxation of qualification, experience and other criteria for appointment 
Travelling allowance for attending written tests and interviews for recruitment 
Extension of zone for consideration for promotions to SC/ST employees 
Reservation in general residential accommodations 

Provisions in the Central Civil Services (CCS) (Conduct) Rules against harassment 
of SC/ST employees 

Reservation in dealerships of PSU products, and concessions in conditions related to 
dealership 
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Procedural safeguards 


. Roster for reservation in posts 

. Annual inspection of roster 

. Annual statement on reservation 

. Monitoring and ensuring the proper implementation of concessions 


AUNE 


Institutional safeguards 


1. Provision of liaison officers and special cells to assist them to monitor and ensure 
the proper implementation of concessions for SCs/STs 

2. Establishment of an NCSCST with purposes and functions as delineated under 
Article 338 

3. Establishment of a committee of Parliament on the welfare of SCs/STs to examine the 
representations of SCs/STs in services and to make suitable recommendations for 
improvements 

4. Establishment of NCSCST, National Scheduled Caste Finance and Development 
Corporation (NSCFDC), National Safai Karamcharis Finance and Development 
Corporation (NSKFDC), National Commission for Safai Karamcharis (NCSK) and 
Dr Ambedkar Foundation. 


Provisions in central and state legislatures and other bodies 


Under Articles 330 and 332,'? seats are reserved for SCs in the Lok Sabha (Lower House of 
Representatives), the Rajya Sabha (Upper House of Representatives) as well as in the legis- 
lative assemblies in all states of India. The quota of reservation in each state is based on the 
SC population of the respective state. 


Educational policies 


The primary educational problems of the SCs are, first, the prevalence of low literacy rates 
among them; second, high dropout rates at the school level; third, low quality education; 
fourth, low retention rates at higher levels of education; and, lastly, discrimination and 
exclusion in some form or other, including admissions to educational institutions. The 
focus of the government’s programme has been on improving both school-level and higher 
education, with various steps being incorporated at the school levels (primary, middle 
and secondary) as well as at the higher levels to facilitate enrolment and admission, 
reduce the dropout rates, improve the quality and capabilities of educational content and 
encourage retention at the higher levels, including professional education and research 
that could lead to higher degrees for SCs. 
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The government’s schemes include measures to improve the educational infrastructure, 
facilitate admissions to educational institutions, provide financial support at various levels 
of education and conduct remedial coaching to build capabilities, particularly among the 
educationally most backward sections. 


National policy on education (NPE), 1986 


The NPE lays emphasis on the attainment of minimum levels of learning at all stages of 
education—primary, middle and secondary—and on the overall personality development 
of the child. Pursuant to the NPE, the following special provisions for SCs have been 
incorporated in the existing schemes of the Department of Elementary Education and 
Literacy and the Department of Secondary Education and Higher Education: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Relaxed norms for opening of primary schools. 

A primary school within 1 km walking distance from habitations of 200 people 
instead of 300. 

Incentives like free textbooks, uniforms, stationery and school bags to students from 
the SC community. 


. Priority given to areas with high concentration of SCs in major programmes of the 


Department of Elementary Education and Literacy like the District Primary Educa- 
tion Programme (DPEP), Lok Jumbish, Shiksha Karmi, Non-Formal Education 
(NFE) and the National Programme for Nutritional Support to Primary Education 
(NPNSPE). 


. Abolition of tuition fees in government schools in all the states, at least up to the pri- 


mary level. Most states have abolished tuition fees for SC students up to the senior 
secondary level. 


. Of the 43,000 scholarships at the secondary stage for talented children from rural 


areas, 13,000 scholarships are reserved for children from the SC/ST community, 
and 70 scholarships are reserved for SC/ST candidates under the National Talent 
Search Examination (NTSE). 

Strict observance of reservation of seats for SCs in central government institutions 
such as the Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs), the Indian Institutes of Manage- 
ment (IIMs), Regional Engineering Colleges (RECs), central universities, Kendriya 
Vidyalayas and Navodaya Vidyalayas. In public educational institutions, apart from 
reservation, there is also relaxation in the minimum qualifying cut-off percentages for 
admission. The University Grants Commission (UGC) has established SC/ST cells 
in 103 universities, including central universities, to ensure proper implementation 
of the reservation policy. A standing committee has also been set up by the UGC to 
review the implementation of the reservation policy in various public educational 
institutions. 


. Remedial and special coaching is provided to improve the academic skills, linguistic 


proficiency and levels of comprehension of SC students. The IITs have a scheme 
under which SC students who fail by a small margin in the entrance examinations 
are provided a year’s preparatory course. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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The UGC has also formulated a scheme for providing coaching to candidates 
from the SC/ST community to prepare them for the National Eligibility Test (NET) 
and to subsequently provide from among them adequately qualified candidates 
for recruitment as lecturers. 

SC candidates are also provided relaxation up to 10 per cent in the cut-off marks for the 
Junior Research Fellowship (JRF) test. All SC candidates who qualify for the JRF are 
awarded fellowships. 

Every year, 50 JRFs are awarded in the Sciences and the Humanities to SC/ST 
students who appear in NET and qualify for lectureship. 

The UGC provides a relaxation of 5 per cent marks—from 55 per cent to 50 per cent— 
at the master’s level to SC/ST candidates for appointment as lecturers. For SC/ST 
students, the UGC has also reduced the minimum percentage of marks required 
to appear in NET to 50 per cent. 


Alternative and innovative education 


Along with formal schooling, alternative and innovative education is a major part of the 
overall strategy for covering unserved habitations and for the mainstreaming of out-of- 
school children, especially girls. The scheme provides for a diverse range of needs such 
as the following: 


1. 


2. 


A learning centre for the unserved habitation like the Education Guarantee Scheme 
in Madhya Pradesh 

A special strategy for out-of-school children in order to mainstream them into 
formal streams such as the efforts of the M. Venkatrangaiyah Foundation and the 
Balika Shikshan Shivirs under the Lok Jumbish Project, or the creation of special 
mobile schools for migrant populations such as for the shepherds of Jammu and 
Kashmir 


. Aspecial approach for adolescent girls to meet the diversity of their learning needs 


such as the Mahila Shikshan Kendras under the Mahila Samakhya Project 

A source of remedial teaching at urban slums to meet the special educational needs 
of deprived children who may enrol in school but are unable to cope—for instance, 
Pratham in Mumbai 


. An experimental stream where new pedagogical approaches could be tried out under 


innovative components, such as Rishi Valley School in Andhra Pradesh, where the 
idea is to non-formalise the apparatus of education 


Special educational schemes 


The Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment (MoSJE) implements various centrally- 
sponsored schemes for the educational development of SCs through state governments 
and Union Territory (UT) administrations. 
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Central sector scheme of upgradation of merit of SC students 


This scheme was started in 1987-88 by the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
(MHRD) in the Department of Education and was transferred to the Ministry of Welfare 
(MoW) in the middle of 1993-94. 

The objective of the scheme was to upgrade the merit of SC students by providing them 
with opportunities for all-round development through education in residential schools. 
The scheme intended to remove their educational and social deficiencies, and attempted 
to facilitate their entry into institutions/courses where admissions were on a competitive 
basis. Under the scheme, 100 per cent central assistance is released to states/UTs to 
arrange remedial and special coaching for SC students studying in classes IX to XII. 

While remedial coaching aims at removing deficiencies in subjects taught at school, 
special coaching is provided to prepare students for competitive examinations for entry 
into professional courses such as engineering and medicine. Under this scheme, coaching 
is provided in linguistic skills, the sciences and mathematics. Although the number of 
awards with respect to each state/UT is predetermined in the scheme, each state/UT 
is entitled to a minimum of five awards. A package grant of Rs 15,000 per student 
per year is provided under the scheme. The scheme also provides for additional grants 
for students with disabilities, such as reader’s allowance, transport allowance and escort’s 
allowance. 


Centrally-sponsored coaching and allied scheme 


Under this scheme, funds are released for Pre-Examination Training Centres (PETCs) in 
various parts of the country to prepare SC candidates for competitive examinations held 
by the Union Public Service Commission (UPSC), the State Service Commissions (SSCs), 
etc. The objective of the scheme is to improve the representation of candidates belonging 
to the SC community for whom posts are reserved in the state/central services. 

The ongoing scheme was modified in September 2001 to ‘Coaching and Allied Assistance 
for Weaker Sections including Scheduled Castes, Other Backward Castes and Minorities’ 
to make the scheme more cost-effective and result-oriented. Under the revised scheme, the 
grant-in-aid is given to a state government on a matching basis over and above its commit- 
ted level of expenditure, and 100 per cent assistance is provided to UTs. In the case of 
directly-run centres, assistance through universities/institutions is on a 90 per cent basis. 
Some private institutions are also being funded on a contractual basis. The grant is released 
in two instalments. 

The salient features of the scheme are as follows: 


1. Assistance is provided for preparation for recruitment to all services in Group 
ʻA and ‘B’ under the central and state governments, PSUs, banks and the private 
sector. 

2. Assistance is also provided for entrance examinations to educational institutions 
that run professional courses in the areas of medicine, engineering, etc. 

3. Coaching is emphasised for emerging areas such as information technology (IT) 
and other service sector activities. 
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4. Coaching centres are entitled to financial assistance of Rs 8,000 per student per 
course for training in Group ‘A’ services, Rs 6,000 per student per course for Group 
‘B’ services and for all other government service examinations. 

5. A stipend of Rs 700 per student per month for Group ‘A’ services and entrance 
examinations is provided for outstation students. In the case of local students, Rs 225 
and Rs 125 are provided for Group ‘A’ and ‘B’ services with entrance examinations, 
respectively. 

6. The coaching institutions are required to extend extra attention to coaching students 
and ensuring that at least 33 per cent of those they coach under the scheme are suc- 
cessful in the entrance/recruitment examinations. 


Pre-matric scholarships (PMS) for the children of those engaged in 
unclean professions 


The scheme was introduced in 1977-78 with the objective of financially assisting the chil- 
dren of scavengers of dry latrines and sweepers who had traditional links with scavenging, 
flaying and tanning, irrespective of their religion, to pursue education up to matriculation. 
Students with disabilities among the target groups were also assisted. 

The scheme is implemented by state governments and UT administrations. Central 
assistance is provided to the state governments on a 50:50 per cent matching basis and on a 
100 per cent basis to the UT administrations over and above their committed liability. 

The scheme covers day scholars from class I to X with scholarship rates ranging from 
Rs 25 per month for classes I to V, Rs 40 per month for classes VI to VIII, to Rs 50 per month 
for classes [IX and X. The scheme also covers hostellers from class III to X, with schol- 
arship rates for hostellers from class III to VIII being Rs 200 per month and for those in 
classes IX and X Rs 250 per month. The scholarship is provided for 10 months in a year. 
Besides the scholarship, an annual ad hoc grant of Rs 500 is also provided to day scholars 
as well as hostellers. 

The scheme was last modified with effect from 25 February 1994, following which 
there is no income ceiling prescribed. Up to two children of the same parents can get 
benefits from the scheme if they are pursuing education in classes (DN and X. Although 
no such restriction has been placed on children who are pursuing education up to class 
VIII, an additional/third/subsequent child born after 1 April 1993 will not benefit from 
the scheme. 


Post-matric scholarships for the SC students 


The objective of the scheme is to provide financial assistance to students belonging to 
the SC/ST category to pursue post-matriculation education in recognised institutions, 
including correspondence courses within the country. 

The financial assistance under this scheme includes provision of maintenance allowance, 
reimbursement of compulsory non-refundable fees, thesis typing/printing charges, study 
tour charges, book allowance for students pursuing correspondence courses and special 
provisions for students with disabilities such as reader charges for blind students. 
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The scheme has been implemented by various state governments and UT administrations, 
which receive 100 per cent central assistance, over and above their committed liability. 
For the north-eastern states, there is no such liability. 


Book banks for SC students 


This scheme is intended to provide SC/ST students access to the latest textbooks in medi- 
cine (including Indian systems of medicine and homoeopathy), veterinary, engineering, 
agriculture and polytechnic courses that require expensive books. The book bank 
scheme also encompasses law, chartered accountancy, management and the bio-sciences. 
Provisions have also been made in the scheme to include Braille books/talking books/ 
cassettes to help visually-impaired students. Each set of books provided through this 
scheme is shared by two students at various stages except in the case of post-graduate 
courses and chartered accountancy, wherein each student is provided one set. 

The scheme is open to all those who receive post-matriculation scholarships. The life 
period of a single set of books has been fixed at three years, and the ceiling cost per set 
of textbooks varies from Rs 2,400 to Rs 7,500, depending on the course. The scheme 
also provides Rs 2,000 towards the purchase of cupboards. The scheme is implemented 
by the state governments and UT administrations. Central assistance is provided to the 
state governments on a 50:50 per cent matching basis and on a 100 per cent basis to the UT 
administrations. 


Scheme for girls/boys hostels for SC students 


The main objective of this scheme is to provide hostel facilities to SC students while they 
are studying in middle, high and secondary schools, colleges and universities. The scheme 
is implemented by the state governments and UT administrations. Central assistance is 
provided to the state governments on a 50:50 per cent matching basis and a 100 per 
cent basis to the UT administrations for the construction of hostel buildings for up to 
100 inmates, boundary walls, two-room sets for hostel wardens and one-room sets for 
chowkidars (watch and ward staff). Non-governmental organisations (NGOs) are also 
given central assistance for the expansion of existing hostels on a 45 per cent central 
share, 45 per cent state share and 10 per cent own contribution basis. 

Land is to be provided free of cost by the state/UT or beneficiary institution. A few 
rooms of the hostel are to be constructed in accordance with barrier-free designs and 
facilities like ramps being incorporated so as to enable comfortable access by disabled 
students. The cost of construction is worked out on the basis of the state/Central Public 
Works Division (CPWD) schedule of rates. The expenditure on the maintenance of these 
hostels is to be borne by the state governments from their own funds. 

Centrally-controlled universities can receive financial assistance of up to 90 per cent 
under the scheme, with the remaining 10 per cent contributed by them. Other universities can 
receive central assistance of up to 45 per cent; the remaining amount has to be provided by 
their respective states (45 per cent) and themselves (10 per cent). 
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National overseas scholarship for SC students 


The National Overseas Scholarship is a non-plan scheme under which 17 scholarships of 
atotal of 30 are awarded annually to SC students. The scheme, which also includes SC converts 
to other religions, intends to provide financial assistance to meritorious SC students who 
have no means to fund themselves for higher education abroad in courses for which 
adequate facilities are unavailable in India. 

Under this scheme, the government meets a student’s entire tuition fees, provides a main- 
tenance allowance, a contingency allowance and air passage both ways once a year. There 
are some subject restrictions for bachelor’s, master’s, doctoral and post-doctoral courses. 
Certain courses pertaining to science, technology, medicine, agriculture, engineering and 
Indian studies are excluded from the list. Specific subjects are prescribed every year in 
consultation with the MHRD to pursue master’s and bachelor’s courses. Preference is 
given to candidates pursuing PhDs and post-doctorates in the fields of science, technology 
and engineering. 

The maximum duration of scholarship varies for different degrees. As for the qualifying 
criteria, SC candidates are required to obtain 60 per cent in the qualifying degree along 
with two years research/teaching/work experience for bachelors, masters and PhD degrees, 
and five years research/teaching/work experience with Ph.D for a post-doctoral degree. 
A candidate’s age should not exceed 35 years, and the annual income of the applicant 
should not exceed Rs 60,000. Only one child in a family can avail of this award. 

The scheme is widely advertised every year in national and regional newspapers and 
in Employment News. The NCSCST, state governments and UTs are also simultaneously 
apprised of the advertisement. The selected candidates are given an award letter that 
facilitates their seeking admission abroad. Since the award is valid for three years, 
excluding the year of selection, it gives the students ample time to secure the necessary 
admission. The scholarships are forwarded to the students abroad by the Indian missions 
in the countries of their study. 


Passage grants for SC candidates 


This non-plan scheme provides four passage grants of a total of nine to SC students who 
are already receiving a merit scholarship for post-graduate studies, research or training 
abroad from a foreign government/organisation or under any other scheme, wherein, the cost 
of passage is not provided. 

Candidates who apply for passage grants should possess a master’s or an equivalent 
degree in the case of humanities or the sciences and a bachelor’s degree in the case of en- 
gineering, technical and medical subjects. Their or their parents’ income should not exceed 
Rs 60,000 per annum. 

The scheme is advertised every year in leading newspapers, Employment News and 
regional language papers. The NCSCST, state governments and UTs are also made aware 
of the advertisements. Prospective candidates can apply for the scheme according to their 
convenience, as the scheme is a rolling programme and not restricted to a deadline. 
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Dr Ambedkar national merit scholarship 


This scheme has been instituted from 2003 with the objective of recognising, promoting 
and assisting meritorious students belonging to the marginalised communities to pursue 
higher studies. The number of awards is 208 (104 each for SCs and STs). In addition to 
this, 250 special scholarships are awarded in proportion to the SC/ST population in the 
respective states. 


Policies and programmes for economic 
development 


In the absence of an affirmative action policy for the private sector, which engages 
more than 90 per cent of SC workers, the state has used general economic and social 
programmes for SCs and other excluded groups to improve the private ownership of 
various sources of income such as agriculture (land and non-farm assets), capital assets, 
human resource capabilities (education and skills), and the access to social and basic 
services like housing, health, drinking water, electricity, etc. The government’s strategy 
for improving or building private ownership of capital assets, human resource capabilities 
and basic services of the SCs is primarily a part of the anti-poverty and other economic 
and social programmes for the empowerment of the poor by targeting or fixing specific 
quotas for SC households in the case of divisible schemes. 

The programmes for economic empowerment are designed to improve the ownership 
of capital assets, both farm and non-farm, in the rural and the urban areas; improve the 
skills and capabilities for self-employment (or business); and provide wage employment 
for rural and urban labour households. Schemes to provide financial capital, training 
and information to undertake new businesses or to improve existing businesses have also 
been developed. 

Inadequate access to capital assets (farm and non-farm) has led to a very high propor- 
tion of wage labour households among the SCs in both rural and urban areas. In the 
1990s, about 60 per cent of the SC rural households and more than one-third of the urban 
households were employed as wage labourers, compared to only 30 per cent in the rural 
areas and 10 per cent in the urban areas for non-SC households. Keeping in view the em- 
ployment requirements of the rural wage labour households, in general, and of the SCs, 
in particular, the government has initiated a number of employment programmes. The 
main purpose of such programmes is to provide minimum additional wage employment 
for the unemployed and the underemployed in the rural areas through the creation of 
rural infrastructure and community assets. The percentage of funds required to be spent 
on SC/ST beneficiaries is 22.5; the share in public employment under various employment 
guarantee schemes is generally in proportion to the share of SC wage labour in total wage 
labour or the share in the total number of persons below poverty line (BPL). 

The other special schemes for improvement in the employability of labour include 
the following: 
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1. Training of labour for upgradation of skills and capabilities to enhance its employ- 
ment opportunities 

2. Coaching-cum-guidance for occupational information 

3. Coaching schemes for job-seekers 

4. Registration with employment exchanges 


There are also special schemes for some occupational groups such as sweepers, mining 
workers and beedi workers in the areas of education, health, housing, etc. SCs constitute 
about 61 per cent of bonded labour in the country. Separate programmes for their release 
and rehabilitation have also been designed by the government. 


Employment generation programmes 


The Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) was started in 1980-81 and is the 
earliest self-employment programme of its kind. The IRDP was a credit-linked programme 
and envisaged self-employment in order to enable identified rural poor families to augment 
their incomes through the acquisition of credit-based productive assets. The target groups 
consisted of BPL landless households, small and marginal farmers and artisans. Half the 
assisted families in this scheme were to be from SCs/STs. 

The IRDP had several allied programmes such as Training of Rural Youth for Self- 
Employment (TRYSEM), Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA) 
and Supply of Improved Tool Kits to Rural Artisans (SITKRA). These programmes envisaged 
considerable flow of benefits to SCs. Under DWCRA, it was made compulsory (from 
1997-98) that 50 per cent of the selected groups had to be those of women belonging to 
SCs/STs. TRYSEM envisaged that 50 per cent of the youth selected for training should 
belong to SCs/STs. SITKRA provided for 50 per cent reservation for the SC/ST commu- 
nities. The Ganga Kalyan Yojna (GKY) scheme provided for 50 per cent of the funds to 
be earmarked for SCs/STs. 

The Self-Employment Scheme for Educated Unemployed Youth (SEEUY)/Gramodaya 
Scheme? was started in 1983 with an annual target of 250,000 beneficiaries. Unemployed 
youth (matriculates and above), those who had passed out from the Industrial Training 
Institutes (ITIs), women and technically-trained persons were eligible for assistance under 
this scheme. A ceiling income of Rs 10,000 per annum per family was fixed for eligibility. 
The scheme provided for a composite loan of up to Rs 35,000 for industries, Rs 25,000 for 
service units and Rs 15,000 for business ventures, and 30 per cent of the beneficiaries were 
to be SCs/STs. 

The Jawahar Rozgar Yojna (JRY), which was launched on 1 April 1989 with the objective 
of generating additional gainful employment for the unemployed and the underemployed 
in the rural areas through the creation of rural infrastructure and community assets, 
required 22.5 per cent of the funds to be spent on SCs/STs. 

The Jawahar Gram Samridhi Yojna (JGSY) is the restructured, streamlined and 
comprehensive version of JRY. This scheme, launched on 1 April 1999, was specifically 
designed to improve the quality of life of the rural poor by providing them with additional 
gainful employment. The JGSY’s primary objective is the creation of demand-driven 
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village infrastructure, including durable assets, to enable the rural poor to increase their 
opportunities for sustained employment. The JGSY’s secondary objective is the generation 
of supplementary employment for the unemployed poor in the rural areas. 

People living in villages constitute the JGSY’s target group. Preference is given to BPL 
SC/ST families and physically handicapped persons; 22.5 per cent of JGSY funds have 
been earmarked for individual beneficiary schemes for SC/STs. 

The Swaranjayanti Gram Swarozgar Yojna (SGSY) is the only self-employment pro- 
gramme for the rural poor. On 1 April 1999, the IRDP and other allied programmes— 
TRYSEM, DWCRA, SITKRA, GKY and Million Wells Scheme (MWS)-were merged into 
this single programme. The SGSY is a holistic programme, which aims at covering all aspects 
of self-employment such as organising the rural poor, training, a participatory approach 
to the planning of self-employment ventures, and the provision of infrastructure facilities, 
technology, credit and marketing arrangements. 

The SGSY aims to establish a large number of micro-enterprises in the rural areas, 
building upon the potential of the rural poor. The scheme is rooted in the belief that the 
rural poor in India have competencies and, given proper support, they can be successful 
producers of valuable goods/services. Persons assisted under this programme are known 
as ‘swarozgaris’ and not ‘beneficiaries’. 

A significant aspect of the SGSY is that every family assisted under this programme 
is to be brought above the poverty line in three years. Therefore, the programme aims at 
creating substantial additional incomes for the rural poor. Subject to the availability of 
funds, it proposes to cover 30 per cent of the rural poor in each block. 

Targeting the most vulnerable among the rural poor, the programme has been designed 
to provide proper support and encouragement to tap their inherent talents and capabilities. 
At least 50 per cent of the swarozgaris are to be from the SCs/STs, 20 per cent women 
and 3 per cent disabled. 


Social amenities and services 


The central and state governments have also developed a programme to improve access 
to civic amenities such as drinking water, housing, sanitation, electricity, roads and public 
distribution of food. Since the SC settlements in the rural areas are mostly segregated 
and located at a distance from the village proper, main civic amenities often do not 
reach them or are not extended to them. Therefore, a special assistance is given to the 
states under the Special Central Assistance (SCA) to the Special Component Plan (SCP) 
for SCs. In the case of housing, both in rural and urban areas, the allocation of houses 
or financial assistance is earmarked for SCs in a fixed proportion. In the case of other 
amenities such as electricity, sanitation and drinking water, special assistance is given to 
extend and ensure their supply to the SC localities. The employment programmes in the 
rural areas are used to construct houses for SCs by earmarking specific funds. Provisions 
are also made to develop link roads and drainage systems to the SC localities. Two major 
schemes for provision of social amenities to SC households are the Indira Aawas Yojna 
(IAY) and the Ambedkar Gram Vikas Yojna (AGVY). 
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The IAY has been implemented by the Government of India since 1985-86. The objective 
of the scheme is to provide assistance for the construction of dwelling units to SCs/STs, 
freed bonded labourers and non-SC/ST BPL families in the rural areas. From 1993-94, 
the scope of the scheme was extended to include the non-SC/ST rural poor, disabled 
persons and the families of servicemen killed in action. The [AY became an independent 
scheme with effect from 1 January 1996. 

Twenty per cent of the IAY allocation had been earmarked for the conversion of unser- 
viceable Rutcha houses into pucca/semi-pucca houses, for which a maximum assistance 
of Rs 10,000 per unit is provided. 

This scheme stipulates that the allotment of dwelling units should be in the name of 
a female member of the beneficiary household. Alternatively, it can also be allotted in 
the name of both husband and wife. Sanitary latrines and smokeless chullahs are an 
integral part of the IAY houses. The houses are to be constructed by the beneficiaries and 
are not delivered by external agencies such as government departments, NGOs, etc. No 
specific design has been stipulated for an IAY house—the choice of design, technology 
and materials for construction is the sole discretion of the beneficiary. 

Under the AGVY/Ambedkar Vishesh Rozgar Yojna (AVRY), villages with SC/ST popu- 
lations of more than 30 per cent are declared ‘Ambedkar villages’ in which programmes 
of rural development, IAY, MWS and TRYSEM are implemented on a priority basis. 
Other schemes implemented in these villages are free boring, contact roads, hand pump 
installation, building primary schools, rural electrification, and child, animal and artificial 
immunisation. 

The main objectives of the scheme are to provide sustainable employment to the un- 
employed masses through specific projects designed to augment their incomes, utilise local 
resources and ensure marketing facilities for agricultural produce. The state government 
provides 33 per cent (or a maximum of Rs 10,000) subsidy to the SC/ST families and 
25 per cent (or a maximum of Rs 7,500) to non-SC/ST beneficiaries. 


Improving access to land 


In a predominantly agrarian society, the ownership of land in India has traditionally 
been the determinant of social status and economic security. The deprivation of SCs with 
respect to landownership has been extremely severe; even today, their holdings comprise 
a small percentage of agricultural land. A cursory look at available statistics is sufficient 
elaboration that the distribution of land among SCs is highly skewed against them, with 
the incidence of landlessness and near landlessness being very high. 

In its Sixth Report (1999-2000 and 2000-01), the NCSCST recommended the effective 
implementation of land reforms, the distribution of surplus land among SCs and proper 
recording of occupancy rights of tenants to ensure that tillers are not expelled from the 
lands they cultivate. It also called for suitably amending the tenancy laws so that the 
family members of the deceased under ryots can inherit tenancy rights. The NCSCST also 
realised that since the population of India was growing exponentially, there might not 
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be sufficient surplus land for distribution. Therefore, it urged the government to develop 
non-farm employment opportunities in the rural areas. 

The government programmes, therefore, focus on the improvement of private ownership 
of agricultural land by the SCs and other marginalised communities. Under the land 
allocation programme, surplus land from the ceiling and government land are distributed 
to landless households, along with supplementary schemes of credit supply and inputs 
at subsidised rates to the SC households in the rural areas. Landless households from 
SCs and other marginalised groups are accorded priority in the allocation of land, in 
proportion to their share in terms of landless households in the respective states. In 
other words, fixed quotas or shares for the distribution of ceiling or government land are 
reserved for SCs. 


Sanchar dhabas 


The emerging sectors of industrial development have expanded the nature of options 
available to the people. The Department of Telecommunications (DoT) undertaking, Bharat 
Sanchar Nigam Limited (BSNL), had initiated the Sanchar Dhaba scheme to provide 
employment opportunities to people in rural areas. The NCSCST had recommended that 
adequate representation be given to SCs in the scheme by providing them with adequate 
financial support and training, wherever necessary. 


Schemes for major occupational groups among SCs 


Agricultural labourers 


Agricultural labourers, who constitute the most productive workforce in the country, are 
victims of continued exploitation. The government, in its commitment to alleviating 
their socio-economic condition, primarily concentrates its efforts on a two-fold strategy. 
One aspect focuses on helping them to settle into alternative and viable occupations by 
the enhancement of their skills. The other component is limited to providing them sur- 
plus land or assuring them minimum wages on a continued basis, in case surplus land is 
unavailable. 

Specific interventions in this regard include the enabling of minimum irrigation facil- 
ities through tube wells or the energising of open wells or bore wells, the setting up of 
cooperatives for the systematic diversification of the labour force into viable occupations, 
the identification of an occupational activity, the facilitating of skill development 
through capacity-building programmes, and effective marketing of generated goods and 
services. 

Besides, the development of SC women agricultural labourers should be a core compo- 
nent of all such interventions and the provisions of the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) 
Act, 1976¥ should be adequately implemented. 
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Along with the enforcement of agriculture minimum wages, there are provisions for 
meeting day-to-day consumption credit needs of SC agricultural labourers and the estab- 
lishment of revolving funds. There are also provisions for the institution of a suitable 
social security scheme to sustain the needs of SC labourers during lean seasons, sickness 
and old age. 


Marginal and small farmers 


Most SC marginal farmers are cultivators (sharecroppers and tenants). Their lands are 
generally situated at the periphery of a village, consist of poor soil and are devoid of ade- 
quate irrigation facilities. The government feels that marginal farmers should be developed 
through reclamation and that stabilised cultivation is possible only by the maintenance 
and extension of irrigational facilities to them. In this context, several programmes have 
been developed by the government to provide and extend irrigational facilities, latest 
technological inputs, adoption of scientific cropping patterns and application of modern 
practices in order to maximise returns. 


Traditional dais 


The government recognises the problems of dais as a peculiar one, as mostly aged SC 
women are engaged in this work. In its schemes for dais, the government recognises that 
female children in their families should be provided with better education facilities and 
that hostels should be established for them in order to steer future generations clear of 
this undignified work. 


Weavers 


Weavers, who are spread in sizeable numbers across different states, are part of the 
unorganised sector in India. It is primarily the unregulated nature of their operation that 
results in exploitative trade practices against them. Therefore, the government feels that 
cooperatives meant for them should be strengthened, the flow of funds to primary weavers 
ensured to reduce the prevalence of and dependence on middlemen, their skills upgraded, 
the house-cum-workplace scheme for SC weavers extended to overall development pro- 
grammes, and the infrastructure necessary for the production and marketing of their goods 
streamlined and made effective. 


Other artisans 


Due to the small-scale nature of their operations, village craftsmen and bamboo and cane 
workers often become victims of exploitative trade practices. Since they can hardly stand 
against competition in modern monopolies, the government envisages programmes for 
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their assimilation into the organised sector and for the development and enhancement 
of their skills. 


Brick kiln workers 


Efforts have been made by the government to ensure minimum wages to brick kiln workers, 
to organise them into cooperatives and to provide them with financial and other possible 
assistance for the establishment of their own kilns. 


Unorganised labour in the urban sector 


This category includes rickshaw-pullers, construction workers, cart workers, head-load 
workers, etc. For the uplift of this category, the government envisages that they be made 
the owners of their own livelihoods and that the demand for this labour be reduced by 
the diversification of these groups into other economically-productive occupations. 


Fishermen 


Fishermen belonging to SCs mostly face the problems of storage and marketing of their 
catch. To resolve this, the government organises them into cooperatives, incorporates 
assistance from concerned organisations, provides them cold storage facilities and provides 
financial assistance to help them pursue their occupations. Other general programmes have 
been implemented for disseminating information on the ‘untouchability’ or ‘polluting’ 
aspect of the produce they market. 


SCs in urban areas 


Due to concentrated industrialisation and the consequent urbanisation process, SCs are 
concentrated in slum clusters in towns and cities. Their living conditions are unhygienic 
and they are ridden with poverty. They are also exposed to a number of maladies, which are 
psychosomatic in nature. In order to accommodate the large influx of people from the rural 
areas, the government develops schemes for basic housing facilities and locations where 
economic opportunities can be pursued. It also earmarks housing units, shops, plots and 
industrial sheds for eligible SC applicants. There are provisions of opportunity consultancy 
and of liberal financial incentives for the establishment of certain ventures. 


Liberation and rehabilitation of scavengers 


Scavengers and sweepers constitute the most vulnerable group among SCs. Their working 
condition continues to be poor. The practice of carrying night soil in baskets and buckets 
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on the head is prevalent in some areas. This practice is not only responsible for the spread 
of insanitation in these areas but also results in the continuation of the practice of 
untouchability. Most scavengers live near dumping grounds of the refuse, but even where 
housing colonies have been established for them, the necessary conditions for sanitation 
are limited. 

A number of committees have been constituted by the government, both at the central 
and state levels. Some of these are the Scavengers Living Conditions Enquiry Committee 
(Barve Committee), 1949; the Scavengers Conditions Enquiry Committee’ (Malkani 
Committee), 1960; and the Committee on Customary Rights to Scavenging (Malkani Com- 
mittee), 1966. 

The Malkani Committee of 1960 recommended grants to scavengers for the purchase 
of equipment, as a precondition to the eradication of scavenging. A centrally-sponsored 
scheme—Improvement of Working Conditions of Persons Engaged in Unclean Occupations— 
was initiated in this regard in the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year Plans. But the scheme could 
not eliminate the obnoxious practice of scavenging due to inadequate organisational and 
financial resources of the Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs), and the inability of state 
governments to get action programmes adopted by local bodies. The committee also 
recommended the enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act for sweepers and scavengers, 
and the disposal of night soil through mechanised flush latrines. For the purposes of 
conversion of dry latrines into waterborne latrines, the Union Ministry of Works and 
Housing (MoWH) initiated a centrally-sponsored scheme with a small provision of Rs 4.40 
crore during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

Despite such interventions, there has been practically no change in the condition of 
scavengers. Hence, the centrally-sponsored National Scheme for Liberation and Rehabili- 
tation of Scavengers was introduced in 1981 in the Sixth Five-Year Plan on a 50:50 match- 
ing grant basis, with the objective of converting all existing household/community dry 
latrines into waterborne latrines on the whole town approach basis in selected small and 
medium towns, and rehabilitating unemployed scavengers in alternative occupations. The 
scheme also incorporated the component of suitable training for their diversification as 
part of their rehabilitation process. 

The government has also stressed on the need to constitute state-level coordination 
committees consisting of representatives of the Department of Urban Development and 
the Department of Health and Family Welfare to deal with SCs/STs and the Scheduled 
Caste Development Corporations (SCDCs) to delve into the problem areas concerning 
scavengers and make suitable interventions. 

The government also feels that the time lag between the training of displaced scaven- 
gers and their actual rehabilitation defeats the very purpose of its policies for their emanci- 
pation and thus concerted efforts should be made in this regard. The SCDCs can also 
play a proactive role in the rehabilitation of displaced scavengers by providing them 
training through existing institutions. 

The government feels that the various schemes constituted for the welfare of scavengers 
should include the setting up of suitable bankable schemes with components of bank loans, 
margin money, loans and subsidies. The self-employment aspect, too, needs to be formu- 
lated in detail. 
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The practice of carrying night soil as head load or its manual handling, the construction 
of dry latrines and the serving of dry latrines by scavengers were banned under the 
Employment of Manual Scavengers and Construction of Dry Latrines (Prohibition) Act, 
1993.5 


Administrative set-up for implementation and 
monitoring 


Over a period of time, elaborate administrative machinery has been developed at the 
centre and in the states/UTs for framing policy, and planning, implementation, monitoring 
and evaluation of programmes for SCs. 

In the central government, the nodal ministry responsible for policy initiatives, 
intervention and implementation of various schemes/programmes is the MoSJE. The 
programmes and the schemes of this ministry aim at supporting and supplementing 
the efforts of other union government ministries, state governments/UTs and voluntary 
organisations by way of providing financial assistance in the form of grants, etc. The 
MOSJE develops schemes for the educational, economic and social development of the 
marginalised communities. The ministry’s Scheduled Caste Division (SCD) administers 
these schemes. The ministry is entrusted with the work of formulation of policy, monitoring 
and evaluation of central government programmes, which are mainly implemented through 
state machineries. The ministry is, therefore, a prime linkage between the central and 
state governments/UTs. 

The other nodal ministry which specifically develops interventionist approaches and 
strategies for SCs is the Ministry of Planning (MoP). The Planning Commission has 
constituted a special unit called the ‘Backward Caste Division’, whose main functions 
are as follows: 


1. To review the existing approach, strategies and priorities, and the ongoing policies 
and programmes as well as their implementation for the welfare, development and 
empowerment of SCs and to suggest the rationalisation and effective inter-sectoral 
convergence 

2. To identify neglected areas and groups, gaps, weaknesses and bottlenecks in the 
implementation; to take note of the situations of persisting and emerging problems 
related to the welfare, protection, development and empowerment of SCs in the 
changing socio-economic situation; and to suggest necessary interventions 

3. To review the progress of the implementation of the SCP to ensure the flow of 
‘population-proportionate’ funds from other developmental sectors and the util- 
isation of the SCA to the SCP, and to suggest necessary measures to improve their 
effectiveness 

4. To review the implementation of the existing legislations related to SCs and the 
mechanisms for their enforcement, and to suggest corrective measures 
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5. To review the functioning of existing institutional arrangements, both at the central 
and state levels, for implementation of policies and programmes to empower SCs 
and to suggest measures to make them more effective 

6. To review and assess the involvement of PRIs and NGOs in the implementation 
of programmes for empowering SCs, and to suggest specific measures for their 
effective involvement in the planning process 

7. To review the physical and financial achievements in relation to the targets fixed 
under the various programmes for SCs during the Ninth Five-Year Plan and project 
programme-wise requirements, both physical and financial, for empowering SCs 
during the Tenth Five-Year Plan (2002-07) 


The Planning Commission also undertakes evaluation of various schemes under the 
Five-Year Plans through its ‘Programme Evaluation Organisation’, which 


1. reviews the existing machinery and systems of monitoring and evaluation in the 
central ministries/departments for central/centrally-sponsored schemes/projects 
and state plan schemes; 

2. suggests measures for strengthening the monitoring and evaluation of organisations 
in the country; 

3. suggests institutional frameworks for linking, monitoring and evaluating results 
vis-a-vis planning, policy making and public spending; 

4. suggests areas of use for IT in the monitoring and evaluation system to make it 
effective and meaningful; and 

5. suggests measures to involve research institutions, universities, PRIs and NGOs to 
improve the quality of monitoring and evaluation in the country. 


It is pertinent here to mention that almost all ministries in the central government 
have a division or section that looks after specific schemes for the development and 
empowerment of SCs. 

The MoSJE also has a research and training programme, the purpose of which is to 
undertake research in the broad areas of social policy, social development and social 
welfare. Priority is accorded to the evaluation/assessment of the efficacy of ongoing 
programmes/schemes for their improved implementation and for the continual assessment 
of emerging social problems for the formulation of new programmes. The scheme also 
provides support for training and workshops, particularly to NGOs. 

The other important and independent administrative set-ups that oversee, monitor and 
make suggestions for the effective implementation of laws and schemes for the devel- 
opment of the SCs are the National Commission for Scheduled Castes (NCSC), the NCSK 
and the Standing Committee of Parliament on SCs. 


National commission for scheduled castes (NCSC) 


The NCSC is a statutary body which investigates and monitors all matters relating to the 
safeguards provided for SCs under the Constitution and under any other law in force. 
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It inquires into specific complaints with respect to the deprivation of rights and safeguards 
of SCs. The commission prepares an annual report regarding their economic, social, 
educational and political status, and the workings of the safeguards and other measures 
for their protection, welfare and socio-economic development. The Commission has 
adopted a vigorous approach in its functioning—its meetings are held regularly and the 
implementation of decisions taken is keenly monitored. 


National commission for safai kKaramcharis (NCSK) 


The NCSK, which was set up by the government on 12 August 1994, is a statutory body 
and comprises’ a chairman (of the rank of deputy minister, Government of India), vice- 
chairman and five members (of the rank of secretary, Government of India). At least one of 
the five members has to be a woman. 

The objectives of the commission are to recommend specific programmes for the elimin- 
ation of inequalities in status, facilities, opportunities and schemes related to the economic 
rehabilitation of safai karamcharis under a time-bound programme. Other objectives 
include the investigation of specific grievances and taking suo moto cognisance of 
matters relating to the non-implementation of programmes or schemes with respect to 
any group of safai karamcharis; decisions, guidelines or instructions aimed at mitigating 
the hardship of safai karamcharis; measures for the social and economic uplift of safai 
karamcharis; and the provisions of any law in its application to safai karamcharis. The 
Commission is also supposed to take up such matters with the concerned authorities 
or with the central or state governments; to make periodic reports to the central and 
state governments on any matter concerning safai karamcharis, specifically taking into 
account any difficulties or disabilities they encounter; and any other matter which may 
be referred to it by the central government. 


National safai karamcharis finance and development 
corporation (NSKFDC) 


The NSKFDC, incorporated on 24 January 1997 under Section 25 of the Companies Act 
1956, was set up by the government to act as an apex institution for the all-round socio- 
economic uplift of safai karamcharis and their dependents, and to extend concessional 
financial assistance for the establishment of income-generating and viable projects. 
The major objective of the NSKFDC is the promotion of economic development, 
self-employment and rehabilitation of safai karamcharis, besides providing training in 
technical and entrepreneurial skills, and extending loans to students from the community 
to pursue higher education. The NSKFDC also coordinates and monitors schemes and 
programmes implemented through the authorised State Finance Development Corpor- 
ations (SFDCs) and UT administrations. Its target groups are scavengers (persons wholly 
or partially employed in the manual handling of human excreta) and their dependents, 
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and safai karamcharis (persons engaged in, or employed for, any sanitation work) and their 
dependents. 

At the state level, although similar administrative set-ups exist, there are considerable 
variations across the states regarding the nature of the organisations. Generally, most states 
have a separate ministry for SCs (sometimes combined with STs), which is responsible for 
formulating policies, developing programmes, implementation, monitoring and evaluation, 
etc. The programmes/schemes are generally implemented through a special department for 
the welfare of SCs/STs/Other Backward Castes (OBCs) at the state, division, district and, 
in many cases, taluka levels. Many states have also instituted commissions for SCs and STs 
on the pattern of the central government. 


Financial mechanisms 


Over a period of time, the central and state governments have developed complex mech- 
anisms to make decisions about the volume of funds, their allocation and their use in the 
various schemes for SCs/STs/OBCs. Till the end of the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1979-80), 
the only funds available for the development of SCs were under the general head of 
‘Backward Classes Sector of Annual Plans’. In the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1980-85), a new 
approach was evolved to ensure the flow of benefits from general sectors to SCs/STs. The 
central ministries and state governments were required to quantify funds from identifiable 
programmes and orient them, as far as was necessary, to the needs of SCs/STs. 

The strategy of quantification of funds separately for the schemes for SCs/STs, how- 
ever, was given a workable shape from the beginning of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1985-90) in the form of a mechanism now known as the SCP. As it evolved, the present 
mechanism or strategy of financial allocation is a combination of the following important 
instruments: 


1. The SCP of states and central ministries 

2. The SCA to SCP of states 

3. Institutional finance through specialised agencies, namely, the National Sched- 
uled Caste and Scheduled Tribe Finance and Development Corporation (NSCST- 
FDC) 

4. Scheduled Castes Development Corporation (SCDC) 

5. Public sectors banks 


SCP for SCs 


The SCP was introduced in the Sixth Five-Year Plan in 1979-80 for the ‘holistic’ develop- 
ment of SCs. It was designed as an umbrella programme to channelise the flows of outlays 
and benefits from the general sectors in the plans of states/UTs and central ministries 
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for the development of SCs, both in physical and financial terms. The proportion of fund 
flow from the general plan to the SCP is based on the proportion of the SC population to 
the total population. Under this plan, all schemes implemented by the central/state 
governments are juxtaposed to address the concerns of the SCs. 

In other words, the SCP aims to identify schemes in the general sectors of development 
that would be of benefit to the SCs, the quantification of funds from all divisible pro- 
grammes under each sector (generally in proportion of the share in population of the poor) 
and the determination of specific targets in terms of the number of families which are 
to benefit from programmes under each sector, besides ensuring adequate flow of benefits 
from other sectors/programmes for SCs. The norm, so far, has been to concretise the sectoral 
outlays at the time of the finalisation of the annual plan of a particular state. The flow of 
the SCP from each sector is determined thereafter. 

The mechanism of SCP plans was envisaged to help the poor SC families belonging to 
all major occupational groups such as agricultural labourers, small and marginal farmers, 
and artisans. The SCP was conceptualised and developed because it was visible that the 
SCs had not developed sufficient access to various anti-poverty schemes from the general 
pool. 

At present, 27 states/UTs are formulating the SCP as a part of their annual plans for the 
development of SCs. Central ministries/departments were also requested to explore Income 
Generation Activities (IGAs) to assist SC families in setting up ancillary industries, pro- 
vide services and allied activities as may be required by PSUs/autonomous bodies working 
under the central ministries/departments, hold special training/entrepreneur develop- 
ment programmes, and indicate activities that are technically feasible and economically 
viable. Such activities are specifically targeted at BPL SC families and funded by subsidies 
up to Rs 10,000 under the SCA scheme along with loans from the NSCFDC. 


SCA to SCP 


This scheme has been formulated as an additive to the SCP of the states and is extended to 
supplement and augment the efforts of the states to ensure rapid socio-economic develop- 
ment of SCs. The objective of the scheme is to support SC families in enhancing their 
productivity and incomes. It focuses on the returns from assets held by SCs by filling the critical 
gaps in their developmental needs. 

The SCA is released to the states/UTs on the following considerations: 


1. Forty per cent grant is based on the SC population of the states/UTs 

2. Ten per cent grant is based on the relative backwardness of the states/UTs 

3. Twenty-five per cent grant is based on the percentage of the SC families covered 
by composite economic development programmes in the plans, to enable the SCs 
to cross the poverty line 

4. Twenty-five per cent grant is based on the flow of funds to the SCP out of the annual plan 
as compared to the SC population percentage in states/UTs 
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SCP by the central ministries 


The central ministries are required to prepare the SCPs for the development of SCs at 
the time of the formulation of their annual plans. They are also expected to ensure 
the flow of at least 15 per cent of their total plan outlay to the SCP. To this end, the central 
ministries/departments allocate separate budget heads/sub-heads to earmark funds 
under the SCP. 

At present, 45 central ministries/departments are formulating the SCP. They are also 
exploring the possibility of assisting SC families in beneficiary-oriented projects and the 
setting up of ancillary industries, and providing services and allied activities as may be 
required by PSUs and autonomous bodies working under the aegis of central ministries/ 
departments. Apart from formulating schemes to hold special training/entrepreneur devel- 
opment programmes for SCs, the ministries/departments are also identifying activities that 
can be technically feasible and can prove economically viable for new entrepreneurs. 

In 2000-01, the NCSCST had stipulated in its review of the SCP by the central 
ministries that those ministries/departments which had expressed their inability to 
formulate the SCP due to their belief that their activities could not be divided community- 
wise and were not individual-oriented should be brought before the Standing Tripartite 
Committee (STC) of the Planning Commission. It was also advocated that if the STC 
was satisfied that those ministries/departments could not formulate/implement schemes 
exclusively for the SCs, then 15 per cent of their total plan outlays should be placed at 
the disposal of the MoSJE. 


Institutional finance for SC development 


Finance is one of the most critical constraints in the development of SCs because these commu- 
nities have been identified on the basis of their poor financial base. Public sector banks, the 
NSCSTFDC at the apex level, the SCDCs at the state level and the cooperative societies 
at the intra-state level are the main agencies catering to the financial needs of SCs. 

These organisations have a large network of branches throughout the country and are 
primarily responsible for drawing SCs away from the village moneylenders who have 
been accused of their exploitation, land alienation and backwardness. 


National scheduled caste and scheduled tribe finance and 
development corporation (NSCSTFDC) 


The NSCSTFDC was established on 8 February 1989 as a ‘not for profit’ company under 
Section 25 of the Companies Act, 1956. Consequent upon its bifurcation, the corporation 
has been serving only SC beneficiaries from 10 April 2001 onwards. The focus of the 
NSCSTFDC is on the special developmental and financing needs (loans only) of SCs, 
over and above the credit available through priority sector lending of banks and other 
institutions. 
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The NSCSTFDC provides financial assistance at concession rates for income-generating 
activities of BPL SC beneficiaries (at present, Rs 40,000 per annum for the rural areas 
and Rs 55,000 per annum for the urban areas). The assistance is provided through the 
various SCDCs and other state channelising agencies to implement technically feasible 
and financially viable schemes/projects, besides providing grants for skill development 
programmes organised by state channelising agencies and NGOs. 

The NSCSTFDC has published 101 ‘opportunity profiles’ of need-based economic 
activities relevant to the target group. These profiles facilitate the direct financing of pro- 
jects found in the ‘opportunity list’ rather than the ones sponsored by the state channelising 
agencies. Of the ‘opportunity profiles’, 905 cost less than Rs 500,000; the minimum rate 
of return has been kept at 30 per cent; the maximum repayment period has been fixed at 
seven years; and an annual profit of Rs 500,000 has been planned. The profiles give due 
coverage to fast-emerging opportunities in the service sector, agri-business and business 
relevant to the capacities of first-generation entrepreneurs from hitherto exploited/ 
marginalised families. 

The NSCSTFDC revised its lending policy with effect from 1 October 2002. The new 
revision policy is as follows: 


1. Prior to 1 October 2002, the interest rate chargeable for loans up to Rs 500,000 was 
7 per cent per annum; for loans of more than Rs 500,000, it was 9 per cent per annum. 
Under the revised policy, the lending rates have been reduced by 1 per cent per 
annum, costing beneficiaries 6 per cent and 8 per cent, respectively. Likewise, the 
NSCSTFDC has also reduced the interest rates under the Micro Credit Finance 
(MCF) Scheme from 12 per cent to 5 per cent per annum. The unit cost limit 
under the MCF has also been enhanced from Rs 10,000 to Rs 25,000 per unit per 
beneficiary. 

2. To facilitate faster percolation of benefits to the target groups, the fund utilisation 
period allowed for the state channelising agencies has been reduced from 120 days 
to 90 days. 

3. The procedure to avail a loan has been outlined in detail to include compulsory regis- 
tration of the applicants, disposal of application by a duly constituted selection com- 
mittee, proper documentation of proceedings giving reasons for selection/rejection, 
communication of selection/rejection and sanctions to the beneficiaries, and imple- 
menting choice of beneficiaries in selection of assets, etc. 

4. The policy for skill-training programmes has been standardised to organise training 
programmes for the target groups only through government/semi-government/ 
autonomous institutions and to provide recurring cost of the training in the form of 
grants. 


Scheduled caste development corporations (SCDCs) 


The SCDCs in the states were envisaged to interface between poor SC entrepreneurs 
and financial institutions in respect of the bankable schemes of economic development. 
The main function of these corporations is the mobilisation of institutional credit for 
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the economic development of schemes for SC entrepreneurs by functioning as catalysts, 
promoters and guarantors. 

The promotional role of these corporations consists of identifying SC clusters through 
special surveys, the identification and motivation of eligible beneficiaries, the assessment 
of their felt needs and financial requirements and subsidy thereof, the preparation of 
suitable economic schemes for different occupational groups among them, bringing 
them in contact with financial institutions and governmental development agencies, etc. 
The catalytic and guarantor’s roles were to be played by interacting and intervening at 
crucial points to provide the missing inputs necessary for the economic development of 
the target groups. 

While implementing schemes of marginal money loans, a portion of the unit cost of 
the individual beneficiary scheme was to be provided at low rates of interest. The SCDCs 
were to help in two ways: first, by encouraging financial institutions, particularly commer- 
cial banks, to cash out on a sufficiently large scale to assist SCs and, second, by making 
schemes more viable for entrepreneurs among them. 

All the states with a substantial population of SCs have set up SCDSs. At present, 25 
states/UTs have SCDCs, which include nine that serve the needs of both SCs and STs. 

The Government of India provides assistance to the states for share-capital investment 
in their respective SCDCs in the ratio of 51:49. The share-capital fund of the SCDCs is 
utilised by them to provide margin money loan assistance to the poor SC families, thereby 
helping them to increase the flow of funds from financial institutions to those in need. 

The SCDCs’ finance employment-oriented schemes cover agriculture and allied activ- 
ities encompassing minor irrigation; small-scale industry; transport; and the trade and 
service sector. The SCDCs also finance projects by dovetailing the loan component from 
the NSCSTFDC/banks along with the margin money out of their own funds and the 
subsidy out of the SCA. 


Public sector banks 


Under priority sector guidelines, nationalised banks are required to provide at least 10 per 
cent of their total advance to the weaker sections, which include SCs/STs. According 
to the Reserve Bank of India (RBI), SCs/STs are part of the weaker sections that fall in 
the priority sector category. Banks have to raise the proportion of their advances to the 
priority sector to 40 percent, and the advances to the weaker sections should reach a 
level of 10 per cent of the total bank credit. Also, 40 per cent of the ‘Differential Rate of 
Interest’ advances should be extended to SCs/STs. 
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CHAPTER 3 


DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 


This chapter presents the demographic profile of SCs in India in terms of the size of SC 
population, its gender dimensions and its level of urbanisation. The changes in the demo- 
graphic profile and the inter-state variations therein are also highlighted. 

The analysis is based primarily on the census years 1981, 1991 and 2001. The first section 
presents the key characteristics of the SC population—their share in the total Indian 
population, regional concentration, growth in population, etc. The second section focuses 
on the gender aspect of the SC population in terms of its sex ratio, the proportion of SC 
females in the female population of the country and the changes in these parameters. In 
the third section, the level and pattern of urbanisation among SCs at the all-India and 
state levels as well as the trends in urbanisation have been examined. 


Population size and changes 


Population size and regional distribution 


According to the Census of India, the SC population in 2001 was 16.66 crore, or about 16 
per cent of the total population in the country (Table 3.1). The STs and the non-SCs/STs 
constitute 8.20 per cent and 75.60 per cent of the Indian population, respectively. 

The maximum concentration of the SC population is in Uttar Pradesh, followed by 
West Bengal, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. These five states together account 
for nearly 55 per cent of the SC population in India (Annexure VII, Table 7A.3). The 
other states with moderately large proportions of SCs are Maharashtra (5.9 per cent), 
Rajasthan (5.8 per cent), Madhya Pradesh (5.5 per cent), and Karnataka (5.1 per cent). 
The remaining states and union territories (UTs) each account for less than 5 per cent of 
the country’s SC population. The number of SCs is particularly low in the north-eastern 
states, in relation to both the all-India SC population (Annexure VII, Table 7A.3) and 
the population of the respective states (Annexure VII, Table 7A.2). 

The vertical concentration of SCs (their share in the all-India SC population) is low in 
the states of Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab and Tripura, but their horizontal 
concentration (share in the total population of the state) is well over 15 per cent, ranging 
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Table 3.1 
Decennial Population by Social Groups 


(in million) 











1981 1991 2001 
SC ST Non-SC/ST SC ST  Non-SC/ST SC ST Non-SC/ST 
Total 104.75 51.63 508.9 138.22 67.76 632.6 166.64 84.33 771.65 
Male 54.21 26.04 263.68 71.93 34.36 328.97 86.09 42.63 404.39 
Female 50.54 25.59 245.22 66.29 33.4 303.63 80.55 41.70 373.26 
Rural 87.99 48.43 371.18 112.34 62.75 447.72 133.02 77.34 532.14 
Male 45.35 24.37 190.33 58.34 31.75 231.2 68.61 39.03 274.62 
Female 42.64 24.06 180.85 54.00 31.00 216.52 64.41 38.31 257.52 
Urban 16.76 3.20 137.72 25.88 5.01 184.88 33.62 6.99 245.51 
Male 8.86 1.67 73.35 13.59 2.61 97.77 17.48 3.60 129.77 
Female 7.90 1.53 64.37 12.29 2.40 87.11 16.14 3.39 115.74 





Source: Registrar General, Census of India, Final Population Tables, 1981, 1991, 2001. 


from 16.5 per cent in Orissa to 28.8 per cent in Punjab. All states, except for the states 
of Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Goa and the north-eastern states (excluding Tripura), 
have at least 10 per cent of the population belonging to SCs. 


Changes in population 


The SC population increased at a compound annual growth rate (CAGR) of 2.35 per cent 
during 1981-2001! (Annexure VII, Table 7A.4). The rate of growth was higher during the 
1980s (2.81 per cent) as compared to the 1990s (1.89 per cent). In the past two decades 
(1981-2001), while the population of SCs has gone up at a higher rate than that of non- 
SCs/STs (2.14 per cent), it has been marginally lower than the corresponding rate of 
increase in the ST population (2.48 per cent). 

During 1981-2001, the states where the SC population growth rate greatly surpassed 
the all-India average were Maharashtra (4.03 per cent) and four north-eastern states— 
Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur, Meghalaya and Mizoram. The annual rate of increase was 
1.01 per cent in Goa, 1.02 per cent in Kerala and 1.46 per cent in Tamil Nadu. 

In all states except Bihar (including Jharkhand) and Arunachal Pradesh, the SC 
population growth slowed down in the 1990s as compared to the 1980s. The differences 
in decadal change are particularly noticeable in Maharashtra and Mizoram. The CAGR 
in the SC population decelerated from 6.93 per cent and 17.74 per cent during 1981-91 to 
1.21 and -8.90 per cent during 1991-2001 in Maharashtra and Mizoram, respectively. 

The trend of slower growth in the SC population in these states during the 1990s vis-a- 
vis the 1980s was also mirrored in the country’s growth rate. It is notable that at the all-India 
level, the SC population increased at a faster rate than the total population between 
1981-91, but between 1991-2001 the growth of the total population was faster (Annexure 
VII, Tables 7A.4 and 7A.6). As a result, the share of SCs in the total population increased 
from 15.75 per cent in 1981 to 16.48 per cent in 1991, and thereafter declined to 16.20 per 
cent in 2001. This all-India pattern was observed in Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
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Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh (including Chhattisgarh), Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu, West Bengal and some other smaller states. In Andhra Pradesh, Bihar (including 
Jharkhand) and Orissa, the population of SCs has registered a higher growth than that 
in the total population in all the time periods. But in Kerala and Uttar Pradesh (including 
Uttaranchal), the total population growth has been marginally higher than the SC popula- 
tion growth. 


Gender distribution of the SC population 


SC men outnumber SC women (Table 3.1). The proportion of men in the total SC popula- 
tion is 51.66 per cent (2001 census) at the all-India level. The share of men in the SC 
population was more than 50 per cent in both the decades under study. However, it 
declined by 0.4 percentage points during 1991-2001 after a marginal increase of 0.29 
percentage points during 1981-91 (Annexure VII, Table 7A.7). Hence, the sex ratio of 
SCs, which deteriorated from 932 in 1981 to 922 in 1991, improved substantially to 936 
in 2001 (Annexure VII, Table 7A.8). Compared to the sex ratio of the total population 
(933), the number of females per 1,000 males was slightly higher in the case of SCs in 
2001. In the previous years, the sex ratio of the total population was higher than that of 
its SC component. 

In all the states, except Kerala and Manipur, the total SC population continues to be 
largely in favour of males. Kerala is the only state in the country where the female propor- 
tion of the state population is higher than the male proportion. For the SC population in 
Kerala, a similar pattern was observed all through the study period. In Manipur, the SC 
sex ratio exceeded 1,000 only in 2001, but this was not a long-term general pattern or for 
the total population of the state. 

The other states where the SC sex ratio is reasonably high are Tamil Nadu (999), 
Andhra Pradesh (981) and Orissa (979), while it is quite low in Mizoram (283), Arunachal 
Pradesh (724), Haryana (869), Meghalaya (882) and Punjab (892). In all these states, the 
sex ratio moved in favour of females during 1991-2001. The only state where females 
declined in relation to males during 1991-2001 is Gujarat. 

Thus, comparing the sex ratio of SCs and the total population, it is evident that, in 
general, those states with a higher sex ratio for their respective total populations also had 
a higher sex ratio for SCs. There were some exceptions to this pattern, such as Arunachal 
Pradesh, Mizoram and Meghalaya, where there were large variations between the sex 
ratio of SCs and that of the total population. 


Vertical and horizontal share 


The gender-wise vertical share (that is, the percentage share in the total female population) 
of the SC population in 2001 shows the same pattern across states as observed for the total 
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SC population, that is, the maximum concentration of both males and females is in five 
states of Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu (Annexure 
VII, Table 7A.9). As for the horizontal share, at the all-India level, females comprise 7.83 
per cent of the SC population. The proportion of females in state SC populations is more than 
this all-India average in Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal (Annexure VII, Table 7A.10). 
Due to the higher growth in the female SC population vis-a-vis the male SC population 
during 1991-2001 (Annexure VII, Table 7A.11), the share of the SC female population 
in all the states increased in 2001, as compared to 1991. 


Level and pattern of urbanisation 


This section, which brings out the urbanisation trends in the SC population and compares 
them with observed trends for other social groups, lays the ground for understanding the 
relative socio-economic backwardness of SCs, since urbanisation is often thought of as 
a process which pilots societies towards industrial and technological growth. 

In 2001, the all-India percentage share of the SC urban population to the total SC 
population was 20.18 per cent, much lower than the corresponding figures of 31.57 per 
cent for the non-SC/ST population (Table 3.1). In nearly all the states, the proportion of 
SCs living in urban areas was less than the proportion of non-SCs/STs (Annexure VII, 
Table 7A.14), the level of urbanisation among SCs being over 25 per cent. But it was more 
than this all-India average in Gujarat (39.3), Karnataka (25.1), Maharashtra (38.3), Tamil 
Nadu (29.9), north-eastern India and Goa. In the remaining states, more than 75 per cent 
of the SC population resided in the rural areas. In a few states such as Bihar and Himachal 
Pradesh, the proportion of urbanised SCs was only about 6.5 per cent. 

Despite the low urban population of SCs in these states, the inter-social group disparities 
between SCs and non-SCs/STs with regard to urbanisation are not very striking—even 
among the non-SCs/STs, 89 per cent are rural-based. Such disparities are, however, 
noticeable in Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Jharkhand, Karnataka, Kerala, Punjab, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, where there is a difference of about 10 percentage 
points or more in the extent of urbanisation of non-SCs/STs and SCs. 

However, it is heartening to note that between 1981 and 1991, the urban SC population 
has shown positive growth in almost all the states (Annexure VII, Table 7A.15). The 
rate of growth was particularly high in the 1980s. In Haryana, Punjab and Tamil Nadu, 
the urban SC population increased at a CAGR of more than 3.5 per cent during the 
period 1991-2001, that is, at a rate higher than that of the non-SC/ST urban population 
(Annexure VII, Table 7A.16). 

The break-up of the urban population according to gender brings to the fore another 
interesting feature of the urbanisation pattern among SCs (Annexure VII, Tables 7A. 17, 
7A.18 and 7A.19). The all-India figures for 2001 indicate only a slight difference in the urban 
proportion of SC males (20.31 per cent) and SC females (20.04 per cent). In 1981, only 15.63 per 
cent of the females were in the urban areas, compared to 16.34 per cent of the males. 
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It can, therefore, be inferred that over the period of this study, the population of urban 
SC females has risen at a faster rate than that of SC males. In fact, looking at the relative 
percentages of the female and the male urban populations among non-SCs/STs, wider 
gaps will be seen, the percentage point difference being 1.08 (2001) higher for males in 
the non-SC/ST category and only 0.27 higher for males in the SC category. 

At the state level, although the percentage of urban males among the total male 
population is, in general, higher than the percentage of urban females among the total 
female population, the magnitude of difference in these percentages is small for SCs. For 
the non-SCs/STs, the differences are higher, particularly in Assam, Gujarat, Jharkhand, 
Maharashtra, Orissa and West Bengal, perhaps because more men migrate to urban areas 
in search of livelihood and the females stay back in the villages. 


Summary 


The SCs account for nearly 16 per cent of the population of India. Approximately 55 per 
cent of them are concentrated in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu. Although the vertical concentration of SCs is smaller in several states such as 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab and Tripura, this social group comprises more 
than 15 per cent of the respective state populations. 

The growth in the SC population (CAGR 2.35 per cent) has been marginally higher than 
the rate of increase of 2.14 per cent per annum of the non-SC/ST population during 1981- 
2001. In this period, the SC population increased at a much higher rate than the all-India 
average in Maharashtra, Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur, Meghalaya and Mizoram. 

The decadal trends in the population growth rate of SCs have been in line with the slow- 
down in the rate of national population growth during the 1990s (1.89 per cent) as compared 
to the 1980s (2.81 per cent). 

The sex ratio of the country’s SC population is heavily in favour of males (936), except 
in a few states where the number of females either exceeds that of males, as in Kerala 
(1,048), or is not substantially lower than that of males, as in Tamil Nadu (999), Andhra 
Pradesh (981) and Orissa (979). By and large, the sex ratios of both the total and the SC 
populations follow a similar pattern—those states with a higher sex ratio for the total 
population also had a higher sex ratio for SCs. 

The all-India share of the SC urban population in the total SC population is 20.18 per 
cent; the corresponding figure for non-SCs/STs is 31.57 per cent, indicating that the level 
of urbanisation of SCs is much lower than that of non-SCs/STs. In nearly all the states, the 
proportion of SCs living in urban areas was less than that of the non-SC/ST population. 
Despite the faster growth over the past two decades of the urban SCs as compared to the 
non-SCs/STs, the inter-social group disparities in the extent of urbanisation persist. 

Such disparities are particularly noticeable in those states that have a high concentration 
of SCs—Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, and the eco- 
nomically-progressive states of Haryana and Punjab. Since urbanisation is viewed as a 
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process that promotes social and economic growth, the low level of urbanisation among 


SCs is indicative of their relative backwardness and dependence on traditional rural 
occupations for their livelihood. 


Note 


1. Growth rates estimated here exclude the populations of Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 
The census was not conducted in these states for the given years, and figures, which include the interpolated 
population estimates for the two states, tend to be marginally higher as reported by the government. 


CHAPTER 4 


OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN 


Agriculture continues to be the mainstay of the Indian population, although, in recent 
decades, some trends towards the occupational diversification of rural workers from 
the agricultural sector to the non-agricultural sector have been observed. Traditionally, 
Scheduled Castes (SCs) have been denied property rights. The caste hierarchy, as a 
system of occupational and social assignment, has relegated SCs to the periphery of the 
occupational realm and, therefore, economic mobility. The government has conceived 
and implemented several welfare programmes aimed at the emancipation of and the 
promotion of economic mobility among SCs (as discussed in Chapter 2). It would be worth- 
while to evaluate the impacts that such policy interventions have had on the occupational 
status of SCs. 

The main objective of this chapter is to analyse the changes in the livelihood patterns 
among various social groups in India, particularly SCs. Specifically, the analysis examines 
three major aspects of occupational diversification, namely, the shift from agricultural to 
non-agricultural occupations in rural areas, the pattern of diversification within the agri- 
culture sector and the changes in the occupation pattern in urban areas. 

The decennial population census and the quinquennial National Sample Survey (NSS) 
employment and unemployment surveys form the database of the study. The analysis is 
carried out at all-India and state levels using the data for the past two decades. 


Sectoral distribution of the rural workforce 


The SC rural workforce in India is predominantly employed in the agriculture sector and 
its dependence on this traditional sector is more prominent than that of the non-SCs/ 
STs (Table 4.1). 

Over the years, this proportion has shown a gradual decline. The occupational diversifi- 
cation of rural main workers from the agricultural to the non-agricultural sector, which 
was negligible during the 1980s, sharpened in the 1990s. The percentage of rural SC main 
workers engaged in the agricultural sector declined by more than 11 percentage points 
from 84.49 per cent in 1991 to 72.93 per cent in 2001. This trend towards the shifting of 
the workforce away from the agricultural sector occurred across all social groups, and 
its pace with regard to the SCs and the non-SCs/STs has been almost at par. As a result, 
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Table 4.1 
Share of All-India Rural Workers Engaged in the Agricultural Sector to 
Total Rural Main Workers by Social Groups 


(in per cent) 


S. No. Social Group 1981 1991 2001 








1. SCs 85.12 84.49 72.93 

2. Non-SCs/STs 78.31 76.93 67.85 

3. All 80.99 80.03 70.63 

Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Parts I, II 
and III. 


2. Census of India, 1991 and 2001, Office of the Registrar General of India. 


during 1981-2001, the disparity index of workers engaged in the agriculture sector has 
been more or less unchanged for SCs vs non-SCs/STs (Table 4.2). 

The NSS data substantiates the pattern of occupational shift from the agricultural to the 
non-agricultural sector among SCs and non-SCs/STs during the past decade (Table 4.3). 
The magnitude of shift was reported to be more prominent among the non-SC/ST house- 
holds, which is why the inter-social group disparity among them accentuated marginally 
from 1.04 in 1993-94 to 1.09 in 1999-2000. 

At the state level, the all-India trend is discernible in all the states in varying magnitudes 
(Annexure VIII, Table 8A.1). The diversification trend among the SCs is particularly noti- 
ceable in the smaller states of Assam, Haryana, Kerala and Punjab. In the larger states of 











Table 4.2 
Disparity I ndex of All-India Workers Engaged in the Agricultural Sector 
S.No. Simple Index 1981 1991 2001 
d SC/Non-SC/ST 1.09 1.10 1.07 
2. SC/AIll 1.05 1.06 1.03 
Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Parts I, II 
and III. 


2. Census of India, 1991 and 2001, Office of the Registrar General of India. 


Table 4.3 
Distribution of All-I ndia Rural Household Workers Engaged in the Agricultural and 
Non-agricultural Sectors by Social Groups 


(in per cent) 














Agriculture Sector Non-Agriculture Sector 
Percentage Share Net Change Percentage Share Net Change 
1993-94 to 1993-94 to 
S.No. Social Group 1993-94 1999-2000 1999-2000 1993-94 1999-2000 1999-2000 
1. SC 69.4 67.8 -1.6 30.6 32.2 1.6 
2. Non-SC/ST 66.5 62.0 -4.5 33.4 37.9 4.5 





Sources: 1. Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups in India, 1993-94, Department of 
Statistics, Government of India. 
2. Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups in India,1999-2000, Department 
of Statistics, Government of India. 
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Andhra Pradesh, Bihar (including Jharkhand), Madhya Pradesh (including Chhattisgarh), 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh, where the concentration of the SC population 
is higher, the decline during 1991-2001 has been lower, ranging between 3-11 per cent. 
In two of the states, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra, this marginal decline came about 
after an increase in 1981-91. Therefore, the net change in the percentage share of the rural 
SC workers engaged in the agricultural sector to the total SC main workers is quite low in 
these states. 

In 2001, in most states, the disparity index of SC versus non-SC/ST workers engaged in 
the agricultural sector remained above 1, indicating a higher percentage of SC workforce 
in agriculture than the percentage of non-SC/ST workforce. The exceptions were Assam, 
Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan, where it was less than 1, and Madhya Pradesh and Maha- 
rashtra, where the index was near unity (Appendix VIII, Table 8A.2). 

The NSS household data broadly conforms to the direction of the observed state-level 
changes in the census data on main workers (Appendix VIII, Table 8A.3). Both data sources 
distinctly indicate heavy dependence of the SC workforce on the agriculture sector and 
the persistence of disparities among SCs and non-SCs/STs, since a larger proportion of 
SC rural workers is engaged in the traditional sector as compared to that of the non-SC/ 
ST rural workforce. 


Rural occupational pattern in the 
agricultural sector 


The Census of India classifies rural workers engaged in the agricultural sector into culti- 
vators and agricultural labourers. The NSS categorises rural agricultural households into 
self-employed in agriculture (SEA) and agricultural labourers. The former category in 
both these classifications signifies access to land of rural households. The possession 
of land in India is not only a source of livelihood but also considered a status symbol. 
The perpetuation of the elite through control of land has been a historical fact in this 
country. SCs have faced selective and historical discrimination as far as the ownership 
of land and land assets are concerned. This section analyses whether there has been any 
change in the occupational pattern in the agricultural sector such that an improvement 
is discernible or not in SCs’ access to land. 

The percentage distribution of the workforce employed as cultivators to the total main 
workers by social groups (Table 4.4) empirically substantiates that SCs were discriminated 
against with regard to possessing land. Cultivation is the major economic activity of STs and 
non-SCs/STs. In 2001, only 27 per cent of the SC rural workers had access to land as 
against 54 per cent STs and 47 per cent non-SCs/STs. 

The majority of SC workers in rural areas have traditionally served as agricultural 
labourers—their engagement in this occupation has been rather favoured by the upper 
castes. Moreover, due to a lack of education and technical skills, their absorption into 
other jobs has been difficult. As agricultural labourers, they are unorganised and they have 
neither social nor economic security. Over the past decade (1991-2001), the occupation 
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Table 4.4 
Percentage of All-India Rural Cultivator and Agricultural Labourer 
Main Workers by Social Groups 














Cultivators Agricultural Labourers 
S. No. Social Group 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
1. SC 31.94 29.37 26.78 53.20 55.12 46.15 
2. ST 56.80 57.19 54.32 33.39 33.52 29.88 
3: Non-SC/ST 55.26 52.09 46.85 23.05 24.84 21.00 
4. Total 51.12 48.39 44.22 29.98 31.64 26.41 
Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Parts I, I 


and III. 
2. Census of India, 1991 and 2001, Office of the Registrar General of India. 


diversification of SCs from the agriculture to the non-agriculture sector has occurred 
more on account of a decline in the proportion of agricultural labourers (by 9 percentage 
points) and to a lesser extent due to a drop in the percentage of SC cultivators. 

The inter-social group disparities in access to land are also evident from the NSS house- 
hold data (Annexure VIII, Table 8A.5). The proportion of self-employed rural agricultural 
households is more than two-fold and that of agricultural labourer households about half 
among non-SCs/STs than among SCs (Table 4.5). Between 1993/1994 and 1999/2000, the 
outreach of rural households to land resources has worsened as evidenced by the declining 
proportion of the SEA and the rise in the percentage of agricultural labour households. 

At the state level, there are large inter-state variations in the land that SC rural workers 
can access. In Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, and Rajasthan, more than half the 
SC main workers in the rural areas were cultivators (Appendix VIII, Table 8A.4). In Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Kerala and Punjab, less than 15 per cent of the SC workers were 
cultivating land. The proportion of cultivators went down in 1981-2001 in almost all the 
states, although the percentage point change during this period was negligible in Kerala 
and Maharashtra. The state with the highest concentration of an SC population—Uttar 
Pradesh—witnessed a very steep fall of 7 percentage points in the proportion of rural SC cul- 
tivators in the total main workers (from about 52 per cent in 1981 to 45 per cent in 2001). 

The inter-social group disparity index of workers engaged as rural cultivators (Annexure 
VIII, Table 8A.5) clearly indicates a far better access of non-SCs/STs to agricultural land 


Table 4.5 
All-I ndia Rural Households: SEA and Agricultural Labourers 
(in per cent) 











SEA Agricultural Labourer 
S.No. Social Group 1993-94 1999-2000 1993-94 1999-2000 
1. SC 20.1 16.4 49.3 51.4 
2. Non-SC/ST 43.3 37.9 23.2 24.1 





Sources: 1. Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups in India, 1993-94, Department of 
Statistics, Government of India. 
2. Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups in India, 1999-2000, Department 
of Statistics, Government of India. 
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as compared to SCs. These disparities have remained more or less unchanged during the 
past two decades at the all-India level, and have actually worsened in some states such 
as Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 


Rural occupational structure in the 
non-agricultural sector 


The sectoral occupational diversification trends brought out earlier indicated the same 
shift in the SC rural workforce from the agricultural to the non-agricultural sector. The 
Census of India classifies the non-agricultural workforce into (a) those engaged in 
household industry and (b) other workers. The household industry is defined as ‘an 
industry conducted by the head of the household himself or herself and/or by the members 
of the household at home or within the village in rural areas’! It relates to production, 
processing, servicing, repairing or making and selling (but not merely selling) of goods. 
Thus, the concept of household industry signifies, in some manner, that the workers 
engaged in this industry have some access to capital. In contrast, the non-agricultural 
workers classified as ‘other workers’ are those who are engaged in factory, plantation, trade, 
commerce, business transport, mining, construction, political or social work, pavement ser- 
vice, etc., and have negligible access to capital. 

The census data indicates that household industry accounts for a very small proportion of 
the rural non-agricultural workers, engaging less than 4 per cent of the total main workers 
(Table 4.6). The rural labour force that has been shifting out of agricultural occupations 
has been absorbed into the non-agricultural sector as ‘other workers’, rather than into the 
household industry, as is evident from the rising proportion of ‘other workers’ in the past 
two decades and the near-stagnancy in the household industry during this period. In fact, 
the percentage of workers in the household industry actually declined during 1981-91, 
rebounding during the subsequent decade to a level marginally above that of 1981. 

Across social groups, the proportion of rural workers in the household industry was 
more or less the same for SCs and non-SCs/STs in both the decades. But in the same period, 
the increase in the percentage of other workers was much higher among SCs (11.70 per- 
centage points) than non-SCs/STs (9.89 percentage points). So, while the disparity index 


Table 4.6 
Percentage Distribution of Workers Engaged in Non-agricultural Occupations to Total 
Rural Main Workers by Social Groups 














Household Industry Other Workers 
S. No. Social Group 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
du SC 3.08 2.24 3.57 11.80 13.27 23.50 
2. ST 1.26 0.95 1.71 8.55 8.33 14.09 
3. Non-SC/ST 3.39 2.36 3.96 18.30 20.71 28.19 
4. Total 3.08 2.16 3.63 15.93 17.81 25.74 
Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India 1981, Series I, Parts I, II 


and III. 
2. Census of India 1991 and 2001, Office of the Registrar General of India. 
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of SC and non-SC/ST workers in the household industry remained unchanged, that of 
‘other workers’ worsened with regard to SCs. 

The SC rural labour absorption in the household industry and, hence, the SC access 
to capital was particularly low in Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu (Annexure VIII, Table 8A.6). Over the years, the proportion 
of SC workers in the household industry has increased markedly in Assam and Orissa, 
while a perceptible decline has occurred in Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

The state-level pattern of disparity between rural SCs and non-SCs/STs in access to 
capital brings out some interesting results (Annexure VIII, Table 8A.7). The all-India 
trend indicated that SCs had poorer access to land and capital resources, but the inter- 
social group disparity in the access to capital was less pronounced. However, in several 
states—Assam, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Rajasthan—the disparity index of greater than 1 indicates that SC rural workers 
had somewhat better access to capital than their non-SC/ST counterparts (as evidenced by 
the proportion of workers in the household industry). However, in Bihar, Kerala, Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh, the rural SC workers were relatively worse off in this aspect. 

The NSS classification of non-agricultural workers as self-employed in non-agriculture 
(SENA), non-agricultural labour and ‘other workers’ provides additional insight into the 
limited access of SC households to capital resources (Table 4.7). In 1993-94, 10.7 per 
cent of SC households were SENA and about the same proportion were non-agricultural 
labourers. By 1999-2000, although the proportion of SC SENA households increased 
marginally to 12 per cent, it was still about 3 percentage points lower than the non-SC/ST 
SENA households. Across the states, the access to capital of SC rural households was quite 
poor in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra (Annexure VIII, 
Table 8A.8), while it was better than the all-India average in West Bengal, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Himachal Pradesh, Haryana and Orissa. 


Urban occupational pattern 


Given the limited availability of cultivable land in urban areas, the urban workforce is 
predominantly engaged in non-agricultural activities. The NSS categorisation of the urban 
workforce into self-employed, regular wage earners/salaried class and casual labourers 
brings out very interesting features of the urban occupational pattern across social 











Table 4.7 
Distribution of Rural Non-agricultural Households according to Household Type 
SENA Labourers 
S. No. State 1993-94 1999-2000 1993-94 1999-2000 
1. SC 10.7 12.0 10.2 10.0 
2. ST 5.9 5.2 10.1 8.9 
3. Non-SC/ST 14.4 15.2 6.9 7.1 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups in India 1993-94, 5th Quinquennial 
Survey, NSS 50th Round, Department of Statistics, Government of India, November 1997. 
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groups. As expected, the percentage of self-employed SC workers was much lower than 
that of non-SCs/STs, while that of SC casual labourers was much higher (Table 4.8) in 
both the decades. The inter-social group variations in the percentage of regular wage 
earners/salaried households were of very low magnitude, indicating the positive role 
of the reservation policy for the scheduled groups. But the brunt of slackening public 
employment in the economic reforms period has been borne in greater part by SCs. The 
proportion of regular wage earners/salaried class among SC households declined from 
44.4 per cent in 1993-94 to 37.6 per cent in 1999-2000, while the corresponding decline 
was only by 2.8 percentage points for non-SC/ST households. 


Table 4.8 
Distribution of Urban Households in Non-agricultural Occupations 


(in per cent) 





Regular Wage Earners/ 








Self-employed Salaried Class Casual Labour 
S. No. State 1993-94 1999-2000 1993-94 1999-2000 1993-94 1999-2000 
1. SC 21.6 27.3 44.4 37.6 20.1 26.5 
2. ST 24.9 21.6 39.2 38.0 27.6 25.6 
3. Non-SC/ST 35.5 36.6 43.9 41.4 10.8 12.4 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation Among Social Groups in India 1993-94, 5th Quinquennial 
Survey, NSS 50th Round, July 1993-June 1994, Department of Statistics, Government of India, 
November 1997. 


The state-level analysis (1999-2000) indicates that at least one-third of urban SC house- 
holds were casual labourers in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Tamil Nadu (Annexure VIII, Table 8A.9). 
In Karnataka, Orissa and Tamil Nadu, together with the high incidence of casual labour, 
the percentage of regular wage/salaried households was quite low (about 30 per cent) in 
comparison to the all-India average (38 per cent), indicating the poor status of urban SCs. 
The regular wage earner/salaried class SC households were even lower in Assam (26 per cent) 
and Jammu and Kashmir (19 per cent). 

In most states, except for a few such as Maharashtra, there was a steep fall in the propor- 
tion of this category of SC households from 1993/94 to 1999/2000. The decline was 
particularly notable in Tamil Nadu (33 percentage points), Gujarat (23 percentage points) 
and Assam (22 percentage points). Contrary to the all-India trend, in Maharashtra, the pro- 
portion of regular wage earners increased among urban SCs during the 1990s. In general, 
SCs in urban areas appear to be in a relatively better position in Maharashtra, with nearly 
54 per cent regular wage earners, and West Bengal, where more than 40 per cent were 
self-employed. 


Summary 


Despite the trend towards occupational diversification of the rural workforce across 
all social groups as observed in 1993-94, 73 per cent of the SC rural workforce in India 
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continued to be employed in the agriculture sector and their dependence on this trad- 
itional sector was more prominent than non-SCs/STs (68 per cent) in 1999-2000. The 
diversification trend among SCs is particularly sharp in Assam, Haryana, Kerala and 
Punjab. In Andhra Pradesh, Bihar (including Jharkhand), Madhya Pradesh (including 
Chhattisgarh), Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh, where the concentration of 
the SC population is higher, the decline in SC agricultural workers during 1991-2001 has 
been lower, ranging between 3-11 percentage points. Except in Assam, Haryana, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra, the disparity index of SC versus non-SC/ 
ST workers engaged in the agricultural sector remained above 1, indicating higher percent- 
age of the SC workforce than the non-SC/ST workforce. 

The majority of SC workers (46 per cent) in rural areas serve as agricultural labourers. 
Traditionally, SCs have been discriminated against possessing land. In 1981, only about 
32 per cent of the SC rural workers had access to land as against 57 per cent of STs and 
55 per cent of non-SCs/STs. By 2001, this proportion declined to 27, 55 and 47 per cent 
for SCs, STs and non-SCs/STs, respectively. The NSS household data also substantiates 
the inter-social group disparities with regard to access to land. The proportion of self- 
employed rural agricultural households is more than two-fold and that of agricultural 
labourer households about half among non-SCs/STs than among SCs. 

The non-agricultural rural workforce has limited access to capital—only 3.6 per cent 
(2001) was employed in the household industry and 26 per cent were ‘other workers’, 
largely non-agricultural labourers. Across social groups and over time (1981-2001), the 
proportion of rural workers in the household industry has remained more or less same for 
SCs and non-SCs/STs (3-4 per cent). However, in the period 1981-2001, the percentage 
of ‘other workers’ increased far more sharply among SCs (11.70 percentage points) than 
non-SCs/STs (9.89 percentage points), implying that the labour force displaced from the 
agricultural sector was not absorbed in the rural household industry but was engaged 
as ‘other workers’ with limited access to capital. The SC rural labour absorption in the 
household industry was particularly low (less than 2.5 per cent) in Andhra Pradesh, 
Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 

Even urban SCs are in a relatively disadvantageous position compared to non-SCs/STs 
because the percentage of self-employed SC workers is much lower (by about 9 percentage 
points in 1999-2000) and of casual labourers much higher (by 14 percentage points) than 
non-SCs/STs. The inter-social group variations in the percentage of regular wage earners/ 
salaried households were much lower, indicating the positive role of the reservation policy 
for the scheduled groups. However, the proportion of regular wage/salaried SC households 
declined from 44.4 per cent in 1993-94 to 37.6 per cent in 1999-2000, while the cor- 
responding decline was only by 2.8 percentage points for non-SC/ST households, imply- 
ing that the brunt of slackening public employment in the economic reforms period was 
borne more heavily by SCs. 


Note and Reference 


1. Census of India. 2001. B Series, General Economic Tables. New Delhi: Registrar General, Government of 
India. 


CHAPTER 5 


Access To AGRICULTURAL LAND 


The previous chapter brought out the fact that Scheduled Castes (SCs) are underprivileged 
in their access to land and largely dependent on wage labour for their livelihood. This 
chapter probes further into the issue of inequitable land distribution among social groups 
in India. The objective is to analyse the nature and extent of inequality in the ownership of 
agricultural land among different social groups and to evaluate the comparative position 
of SCs. The analysis is undertaken both at the all-India and the state levels in order to 
highlight the regional and geographical similarities or differences, if any. 

The data sources used in the analysis are the decennial NSS surveys on land and live- 
stock holdings conducted in 1982 and 1992. Since the last available information from this 
data source across social groups is quite old, attempts have been made to give a more recent 
picture using the limited information on landownership provided in the NSS employment and 
unemployment survey (1999-2000), 55th round. 


Pattern of landownership 


Landlessness among SCs is a common feature in the Indian rural economy. In 1992, 13.34 
per cent of the rural SC households were landless at the all-India level (Table 5.1). The 
remaining 87 per cent households owned some land, but the size of the landholding was so 
small (less than 0.40 ha) for 56 per cent households that they were termed as ‘near-land- 
less’. These near-landless households largely work as agricultural/non-agricultural 
labourers because their negligible landholding is not sufficient to support them. In terms 
of area owned, their share is only 8.64 percent. Evidence of the limited access of SCs to 
land resources is also provided by the miniscule proportion of medium and large farmers 
among them (6 per cent). Thus, landowning SC households are either nearly landless or 
largely marginal and small farmers. 

Between 1982 and 1992, there were very minor changes in the pattern of landowner- 
ship—the landless and near-landless households declined by 0.37 percentage points, while 
the medium and large farmers declined by 0.69 percentage points. The more recent pic- 
ture based on the NSS employment and unemployment survey (1999-2000), 55th round, 
shows a drop in the landless households but a substantial increase in the near-landless 
households. 
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Table 5.1 
Landownership Pattern of SCs 


(in per cent) 











1982 1992 1999-2000 
Size Categories (in ha) Household Area Household Area Household 
Landless (0.00) 12.61 0.00 13.34 0.00 10.00 
Near-landless (0.01-0.40) 57.5 8.26 56.39 8.64 65.00 
Marginal farmers (0.41-1.00) 14.9 18.06 16.52 21.27 14.70 
Small farmers (1.01-2.00) 8.4 22.62 7.85 22.29 6.50 
Medium farmers (2.01-4.00) 4.52 24.19 3.85 20.49 2.80 
Large farmers (4.01 and above) 2.06 26.88 2.04 27.33 1.10 





Sources: 1. Decennial Survey, NSS, Land and Livestock Holdings, 1982 and 1992. 
2. NSS, Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups, 1999-2000. 


The state-wise analysis of landless households (Annexure IX, Table 9A.1) shows 
that in 1999-2000, the highest proportion of SC landless households was in Bihar 
(23.8 per cent), followed by Gujarat (18.1 per cent), Maharashtra (16.7 per cent), Tamil Nadu 
(15.1 per cent) and Punjab (12.2 per cent). The incidence of near-landless households 
was between 50-86 per cent in all the states except Madhya Pradesh (34 per cent) and 
Rajasthan (37 per cent). The pattern of landownership was highly skewed, especially in 
Punjab, Kerala, Haryana and Bihar, where more than 90 per cent of the SC households 
were landless or near-landless. 


Disparities in landownership 


Table 5.2 indicates that the landless and near landless households are much higher 
among the SCs than all social groups together as the disparity ratio in these land size 
categories is greater than unity. Considering that the all households include three social 


Table 5.2 
Disparity Ratio among SCs and All Households 


(in per cent) 











1982 1992 1999-2000* 
Size Categories (in ha) Household Area Household Area Household 
Landless (0.00) 1.11 1.19 1.61 
Near-landless (0.01-0.40) 1.56 3.01 1.41 2.29 1.35 
Marginal farmers (0.41-1.00) 0.81 1.91 0.81 1.62 0.75 
Small farmers (1.01-2.00) 0.57 1.37 0.58 1.20 0.52 
Medium farmers (2.01-4.00) 0.42 1.03 0.41 0.83 0.34 
Large farmers (4.01 and above) 0.26 0.56 0.38 0.68 0.22 





Sources: 1. Decennial Survey: NSS, Land and Livestock Holdings, 1982 and 1992. 
2. NSS, Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups in India, 1999-2000. 
Note: *Disparity ratio between SCs and non-SCs/STs. 
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groups—SCs, STs and non-SCs/STs-—the inter-social disparities among SCs and non- 
SCs/STs are even higher. The disparity ratio was 0.81 in 1992 for the marginal farm 
size category and declined with the increase in the size of the holding. This implies that 
the gap between the proportion of SC households and all households in the respective 
farm size category was higher for successively higher category to the disadvantage of the 
former group. The relative proportion of medium and large farms was particularly low 
among SCs. Between 1982 and 1992, there was no perceptible change in the disparities. 
The 1999-2000 figures, although not directly comparable with the 1992 estimates, also 
point towards the existence of extensive inter-social group disparities in the pattern of 
landownership. 

The state-wise analysis indicates that the disparity ratio of landless plus near-landless 
households between SCs and non-SCs/STs in 1992 was above 1 in all the states (Annexure 
IX, Table 9A.2), implying that the incidence of landlessness was more pronounced among 
SCs. The inter-social group disparities were particularly high in Haryana (2.90), Jammu 
and Kashmir (2.01) and Punjab (2.38). The 1999-2000 data substantiates the inequitable 
landownership across social groups. Except for Assam and Himachal Pradesh, where the 
disparity ratio was close to 1, in the rest of the states, the proportion of SC landless plus 
near-landless households was higher than their non-SC/ST counterparts (Annexure IX, 
Table 9A.3) 


Summary 


The pattern of landownership is highly skewed against SCs. Nearly 70 per cent of SC house- 
holds either do not own land or have very small landholdings of less than 0.4 ha. A very 
small proportion (less than 6 per cent) consists of medium and large farmers. The scenario 
of landownership among SCs is even grimmer in Bihar, Haryana, Kerala and Punjab, where 
more than 90 per cent of SC households possess negligible or no land. 

Between 1982 and 1992, there was no perceptible change in the landownership status 
of SCs. In comparison to the 1992 estimates, the estimates of 1999/2000 show a marginal 
decline of nearly 3 percentage points in the proportion of landless SC households. However, 
this seemingly positive trend needs to be taken with a pinch of salt, as it has been accompanied 
by a rise in the incidence of near-landless households by more than 8 percentage points. 

The disparity ratio brings out high inter-social group disparities in landownership. In 
1992, the ratios of greater than 1 among the landless (1.19) and near-landless farm size 
category (1.41) and less than 1 among the marginal (0.81), small (0.58), medium (0.41) 
and large (0.38) farm size categories are indicative of the fact that the incidence of landless 
and near-landless households is more pronounced in SCs than in other social groups, 
while the gap increase for successively higher land size categories is to the disadvantage 
of SCs. The existence of such disparities is a universal phenomenon in all the states and 
unambiguously highlights the weak resource base of the SC households, both in absolute 
terms and relative to their non-SC/ST counterparts. 


CHAPTER 6 


RuraL WAGE LABOUR 


This chapter attempts to present an overview of the status of Scheduled Caste (SC) rural 
labour in India. It also addresses the issue of economic inequality within social groups and 
focuses on various aspects of deprivation related to SC wage labourers. The chapter is based 
on the data from NSS reports for 1974-75 and 1999-2000 on the rural labour and wage 
discrimination situation among SCs and non-SCs/STs in India. 

The disparity in wage rates in agricultural and non-agricultural employment between the 
social groups under study has been captured using simple ratio and the Sopher Index. Of 
the two measures, the Sopher Index is known to capture the regional imbalances between 
social groups in a comprehensive and explanatory manner. Besides, the percentages of 
landownership among the rural and agriculture labour households, and the percentages 
of the landed and the landless have also been utilised to provide insightful inferences 
into the characteristics of rural labour in India and the prevalence of discrimination with 
regard to them. 


Magnitude of wage labour 


The data shows that approximately three-fourths of SCs live in rural areas, where 
livelihood opportunities are either in the form of self-employment in the farm or the 
(rural) non-farm sector, or in wage labour. 

At an all-India level, the proportion of SC rural labourers to total rural households was 
57.41 and 61.42 per cent for 1974-75 and 1999-2000, respectively. This indicates that 
far from decreasing dependence on wage as an income-generating element, the depend- 
ence of the SC rural labour households has, in fact, increased between 1974-75 and 
1999-2000. 

A state-wise analysis of the data in 1974-75 indicates Kerala (84.59 per cent), Bihar 
(78.73 per cent), Tamil Nadu (77.36 per cent) and Andhra Pradesh (72.87 per cent) as 
denoting the highest percentages for the SC rural labour households to the total rural 
households. The status quo was more or less maintained in 1999-2000, with the figures 
displaying similar trends for SC labourers. The highest percentages for SC rural labour 
households to total rural households in 1999-2000 were for Kerala (83.66 per cent), 
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Tamil Nadu (82.22 per cent), Bihar (76.96 per cent) and Andhra Pradesh (74.66 per cent) 
(see Annexure X, Table 10A.1). 

Comparing the figures for SCs and non-SCs/STs, it can be said that the SCs depended 
more on rural labour than non-SCs/STs for both the periods under study. 

Considering the enormously high percentages of SC wage labourers in the farm and 
the rural non-farm sectors, it was more than apparent that the workforce of this social 
group faced a two-fold discrimination—first, it had limited access to agricultural land 
and other capital assets; second, limited access to income generation and livelihood 
opportunities further relegated it to the periphery, thereby leaving it with no option but 
to engage in manual wage labour. 

Across social groups, the proportion of rural labourers was much lower among non- 
SCs/STs—22.69 per cent in 1974-75 and 31.82 per cent in 1999-2000. A comparative 
picture of the magnitude of wage labour among SCs and non-SCs/STs clearly indicates a 
substantially higher incidence of labourers among the rural SC households (Figure 6.1). 
The disparities in the levels of rural and agricultural labour households among SCs and 
non-SCs/STs are strikingly evident (Figure 6.2). 

At the state level, too, in 1999-2000 the percentage of rural labour households was 
higher for SCs as compared to non-SCs/STs for all the states. The disparity index for 
agricultural labour was relatively higher in Assam, West Bengal, Orissa, Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh, in that order. From the mid-1970s to the late 1990s, the disparities be- 
tween SCs and non-SCs/STs in terms of the percentages of agricultural labour households 
and rural labour households have decreased at both the all-India level as well as in all 
the states (Annexure X, Tables 10A.3 and 10A.4). 


Figure 6.1 
Magnitude of Wage Labour between SCs and Non-SCs/ STs, 1999-2000 
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Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report on General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1999-2000, Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour. 
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Figure 6.2 
Disparity in Agricultural Labour and Rural Labour, 1999- 2000 
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Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report on General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1999-2000, Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour. 


Landownership background of rural and 
agricultural labour households 


In this section, we highlight the characteristic features of labour households that own 
land and those that do not. Further, the distribution of labour households possessing land 
has also been delineated by the size of their landholdings, with a focus on the size-specific 
prevalence of labour households. 

At the all-India level (1999-2000), about 41 per cent of all rural labour households 
owned some land (Figure 6.3), but the proportion of SC rural labour households 
possessing land was only 34 per cent. The ratios were particularly low for the northern 
states of Punjab and Haryana (Annexure X, Table 10A.5). Similarly, the total percentage 
of agricultural labour households with land was higher (43 per cent) than that of the 
SC agricultural labour households (35 per cent) (Figure 6.4). In 1999-2000, the SC 
agricultural labour households in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal had a lower 
proportion of landholdings than the all-India level (Annexure X, Table 10A.6). 

The landowning rural labour households were largely concentrated in the land 
size category of less than 0.40 ha (Annexure X, Table 10A.7). The proportion of rural 
labour households with a land size of 0.4-1.0 ha or more than 1 ha was particularly low 
for SCs (6.6 per cent and 2.3 per cent, respectively) compared to that of all rural labour 
households (9.4 per cent and 3.5 per cent, respectively). Due to the small size of the land- 
holdings, SCs had to take to wage employment on a much greater scale than the other 
social groups. 
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Figure 6.3 
Rural Labour Households With and Without Land, 1999-2000 
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Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report on General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1999-2000, 
Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour. 








Figure 6.4 
Agricultural Labour Households, 1999- 2000 
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Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report on General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1999-2000, 
Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour. 


The discussion on the incidence of wage labour encapsulates interesting features re- 
garding the prevalence of inequality in wage labour between SCs and all labour households. 
First, the incidence of wage labour among SCs was almost twice that of all social groups 
put together. Second, the share of rural labour households among SCs was much higher 
than their respective share in the total rural households. 

However, the opposite was true for all households. Among the SC labour households, 
34.5 per cent owned some land, whereas 41.12 per cent among all labour households 
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owned some land. Between 1974-75 and 1999-2000, the percentage of rural labour 
households increased marginally for both SCs and all labour households, with the 
increase somewhat higher for the latter. In that sense, the ratio of the SC agricultural 
labour household has remained fairly constant. 

However, the percentage of rural labour and agricultural labour households increased 
for both SC and non-SC/ST households between 1974-75 and 1999-2000. The percentage 
increase was relatively high for the rural labour households (0.27 per cent per annum) 
as compared to agricultural labour households (0.04 per cent per annum) for SCs and 
1.2 per cent for all. 


Wage rates in agricultural and non-agricultural 
employment 


Unlike the disparities between SC and non-SC rural labour households in terms of 
wage labour and landownership patterns, the differences in their real wage rates are less 
profound. 

The all-India average real wage rate in agricultural occupations was Rs 13.56 in 
1999-2000 (base 1986) for SC male labourers, more or less equal to all male labourers 
countrywide. Across the states, the real wage rates of SC agricultural labourers varied 
from Rs 9.00 in Orissa to about Rs 20.00 in Punjab to Rs 31.17 in Kerala (Annexure X, 
Table 10A.10). Of the 17 major states in the country, in nine states—Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu-—the wage rates of the SC male labourers was lower than the national average. 

In the non-agricultural occupations, SC males received an average real wage of Rs 19.76 
as against Rs 21.01 received by all male non-agricultural labourers. Wage differentials 
among SC labourers and all labourers engaged in non-agricultural occupations existed in 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Maharashtra 
and West Bengal. 

By and large, the agricultural wage rates of the SC wage labourers did not differ much 
from the national average for male, female and child labourers. However, the wage rates 
of SCs in the non-agricultural sector were somewhat lower than the national average 
in eight states (Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal). 


Summary 


The incidence of wage labour among rural SC households was very high. In 1999-2000, 
the proportion of SC rural labourers to total rural households was 61.42 per cent. From 
1974-75 to 1999-2000, the dependence of the SC rural labour households on wage income 
increased by about 4 percentage points. The percentage of rural labour households was 
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higher than the all-India average in Kerala (83.66 per cent), Tamil Nadu (82.22 per cent), 
Bihar (76.96 per cent) and Andhra Pradesh (74.66 per cent). 

Across the social groups, the proportion of rural labourers was much lower among non- 
SCs/STs—22.69 and 31.82 per cent during 1974-75 and 1999-2000, respectively—pointing 
towards the inter-social group disparities. Such disparities existed almost uniformly 
across all states. The disparity index was relatively higher in Assam, West Bengal, Orissa, 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh, in that order. However, from the mid-1970s to the 
late 1990s, the disparities between SCs and non-SCs/STs in terms of the percentages of 
agricultural labour households and rural labour households decreased at both all-India 
and state levels. 

In 1999-2000, about one-third of the SC rural labour households owned land, as against 
41 per cent for all rural labour households. The landowning rural labour households were 
largely concentrated in the land size category of less than 0.40 ha. Their concentration 
in the farm size categories of 0.4-1.0 ha and more than 1 ha was particularly low for the 
SCs (6.6 per cent and 2.3 per cent, respectively) compared to all rural labour households 
(9.4 per cent and 3.5 per cent, respectively). Due to the small size of the landholdings, 
SCs had to turn to wage employment in a much greater magnitude than other social 
groups. The status of landownership of SCs was particularly low for the northern states 
of Punjab and Haryana. 

The differences in real wage rates among the SC households and all rural labour 
households were less striking. The real agricultural wage rates of the SC wage labourers— 
Rs 13.56 for males, Rs 9.58 for females and Rs 8.50 for children (1999-2000)—did not 
differ much from the national average of Rs 13.13 for males, Rs 9.25 for females and 
Rs 7.87 for children. However, in the non-agricultural sector, the wage rates of SCs were 
somewhat lower than that of all households. 

The high magnitude of wage labour among the rural SC households, due to their lack 
of or negligible landownership, and the existence of disparities between SCs and non- 
SCs/STs in the incidence of rural labour and landownership patterns, underline the 
issue of caste-based economic discrimination. Given their limited mobility and lack of 
access to choice of occupation and physical capital, SCs get segregated into the wage 
labour class. They also suffer from discrimination in land, labour and capital. Unequal 
and exploitative labour relations also invariably make them vulnerable to economic 
exploitation and deprivation. It must be, therefore, recognised that in order to reduce 
the magnitude of wage labour among SCs and overcome discrimination in wages and 
occupation, policies designed to improve their access to physical capital assets, human 
capital and market forces are necessary. 


CHAPTER 7 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


This chapter presents an overview of the current employment scenario of SCs in the 
rural and the urban areas, and examines the changes in their level of employment and 
unemployment during 1983-1999/2000. The chapter also highlights the levels of disparity 
in employment and unemployment among different social groups. The analysis is based 
on the Current Daily Status (CDS) employment statistics in NSS reports for 1983/84 
and 1999/2000! on the employment and unemployment situation among SCs and non- 
SCs/STs. 


Rural employment: Level and disparity 
(1999/ 2000) 


According to the CDS, the all-India employment levels of SCs and non-SCs/STs in the 
rural areas indicates that the employment rate of SC males in rural India was 46.2 per 
cent, whereas the figure stood at 48 per cent for non-SC/ST males. The employment 
rates for SC and non-SC/ST rural females stood at about 21.1 per cent and 18 per cent, 
respectively (see Figures 7.1 [a] and 7.1 [b]). 

The level of employment for rural SC males (Annexure XI, Table 11A.1) was the highest 
for Jammu and Kashmir (55.4 per cent), Assam (51.6 per cent) and Himachal Pradesh 
(50.8 per cent), and the lowest for Kerala (41.5 per cent), Maharashtra (41.9 per cent) 
and Uttar Pradesh (43.2 per cent). Rural SC females had better access to employment 
opportunities in Andhra Pradesh (36.8 per cent), Karnataka (31.7 per cent), Tamil Nadu 
(30.6 per cent) and Gujarat (30.5 per cent) compared to their very low level of employment 
in West Bengal (10.6 per cent), Haryana (11.3 per cent) and Assam (12.2 per cent). 

At the all-India level, the disparity in employment rates across social groups, as evi- 
denced by the ratio of SC and non-SC/ST employment rates, shows near parity in male 
employment (Annexure XI, Table 11A.2). But at the state level—in Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra 
and Punjab—-there was substantial disparity in employment rates between SC and non- 
SC/ST males. While, for the most part, SC women occupied a relatively better position 
in employment terms than non-SC/ST women (Annexure XI, Table 11A.3), they were 
relatively disadvantaged in Himachal Pradesh, Punjab and Rajasthan. 
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Figure 7.1(a) 
Level of Employment in Current Daily Status of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs (Male) 
in Rural India, 1999/2000 
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Figure 7.1(b) 
Level of Employment in Current Daily Status of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs (Female) 
in Rural I ndia, 1999/2000 
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Source: National Sample Survey, 1999-2000, Employment and Unemployment Situation in India, 1999-2000, 
55th Round, Delhi, Central Statistical Office. 


Changes in the level of rural employment 
(1983- 1999/ 2000) 


The changes in the rural employment rates of SCs and non-SCs/STs during 1983- 
1999/2000 are discussed in this section. The employment rates of both SC males and 
non-SC/ST males have declined by nearly 7 percentage points over the 16 years under 
study. The employment rates for SC and non-SC/ST females were found to be declining 
by a much lower magnitude. 

Contrary to the all-India trend, the employment rates for SC males increased marginally 
in Gujarat, moderately in Haryana and sharply in Kerala. The employment rates for SC 
females increased in Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, and Punjab, with the change particularly 
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high, at 11 percentage points, in Jammu and Kashmir. The other states that indicated a 
marginal increase were Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. The 
rest of the states recorded a declining trend in the employment rates for SC females. 
The condition of non-SC/ST females was favourable only in Kerala. 


Urban employment: Level and disparity (1999/ 2000) 


While the employment rate of urban SC males was about 46 per cent, that of urban non- 
SC/ST males was almost 50 per cent. For SC females, the employment rate was 14 per cent, 
as against 11 per cent for non-SC/ST females (Figures 7.2 [a] and 7.2 [b]). 
Approximately over 50 per cent of the urban SC males were employed in West Bengal, 
Himachal Pradesh and Punjab. The states that indicated a low rate of urban SC male 


Figure 7.2(a) 
Level of Employment in Current Daily Status of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs (Male) 
in Urban India, 1999/ 2000 
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Figure 7.2(b) 
Level of Employment in Current Daily Status of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs (Female) 
in Urban India, 1999/ 2000 
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Source: National Sample Survey, 1999-2000, Employment and Unemployment Situation in India, 1999-2000, 
55th Round, Delhi, Central Statistical Office. 
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employment were Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Assam and Andhra Pradesh (Annexure XI, 
Table 11A.4). For SC females, despite the low employment rate, it was high in the southern 
states of Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. 

In the case of non-SCs/STs, 10 states employed more than 50 per cent of the males. 
Among those, West Bengal, Punjab and Karnataka indicated a high rate of employment, 
according to CDS data. The rate of employment for non-SC/ST males was lowest in 
Bihar, Orissa and Kerala. The employment rate of non-SC/ST females varied from 
4 per cent to 15 per cent—it was high in Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, and 
lowest in Jammu and Kashmir, Orissa and Bihar, in that order. 

The concept of ‘disparity ratio’ is also utilised here to measure inter-group employment 
disparity. In 1999-2000, the analysis brought to the fore, the existence of a narrow disparity 
in employment rates between the SC and the non-SC/ST males in urban India. The 
analysis for SC and non-SC/ST females also highlighted the fact that in the urban areas, 
more SC females were employed than non-SC/ST females (Annexure XI, Table 11A.5). 

The lowest disparity between SC and non-SC/ST males was found for the states of 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Conversely, the highest disparity was found to exist for 
the states of Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh. 

The employment rates of SC females were higher than those of non-SC/ST females in 
17 major states, the only exceptions being Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Assam. Assam, 
in particular, recorded a high degree of discrimination in female employment under 
the CDS. 


Changes in the level of urban employment 
(1983- 1999/ 2000) 


The CDS employment rates for SC and non-SC/ST males and females declined from 
1983 to 1999, with the decline sharper in the case of males than females. The declining 
trend in the employment rate for SC males was observed in all states except Kerala and 
Karnataka. 

The employment rate for SC females remained unchanged in Gujarat and increased 
in seven states, among which Haryana, Orissa, and Jammu and Kashmir recorded a 
sharp increase. 

The employment rates of non-SC/ST males increased in Kerala and West Bengal. 
A higher rate of decline was evident in Bihar and Orissa, with Bihar recording the 
highest decline. 


Rural unemployment: Level, disparity and change 


The unemployment level of SC males and females was about 5 and 2.1 per cent, re- 
spectively, in the rural areas. Interestingly, the unemployment rates of both SC males 
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and females were higher than those for non-SC/ST males (3.4 per cent) and females 
(1.9 per cent), indicating that SCs have limited employment opportunities compared to 
non-SCs/STs (see Annexure XI, Table 11A.6; Figures 7.3 [a] and 7.3 [b]). 

The highest percentage of unemployed SC males (14.09 per cent) and females (9 per cent) 
was found in Kerala, while Assam, Himachal Pradesh and Rajasthan had low unemploy- 
ment rates for SC males (2-2.5 per cent). Assam, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh had less than 1 per cent for SC females. 

Across social groups, more SC males were found to be unemployed than non-SC/ST 
males in all the states except Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Orissa 
and West Bengal. The unemployment rate of SC females was also lower than non-SC/ST 
females in five of these states—Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, Orissa, West Bengal and 
Punjab (Annexure XI, Table 11A.7). 


Figure 7.3(a) 
Unemployment Rate of SC and Non-SC/ ST Rural Males, 1999/ 2000 
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Figure 7.3(b) 
Unemployment Rate of SC and Non-SC/ ST Rural Females, 1999/ 2000 
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Source: National Sample Survey, 1999-2000, Employment and Unemployment Situation in India, 1999-2000, 
55th Round, Delhi, Central Statistical Office. 
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Between 1983 and 1999/2000, the CDS unemployment rate of the SCs declined by 
more than 2 percentage points for both males and females, whereas the decline in the 
unemployment rate of the non-SCs/STs was marginal. The all-India trend of a declining 
SC unemployment rate was observed in nearly all the states except Assam, Haryana, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh in the case of males, and 
Assam, Jammu and Kashmir and Karnataka in the case of females. 


Urban unemployment: Level, disparity and change 


The unemployment rate of SC males varied from 7.2 to 5.2 per cent during 1983-1999/2000. 
Similarly, the unemployment rate for non-SC/ST males was 5.28 per cent in 1983 and 
3.5 per cent in 1999/2000. 


Figure 7.4(a) 
Unemployment Rate of Different Social Groups (Male)—Urban 
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Figure 7.4(b) 
Unemployment Rate of Different Social Groups (Female)—Urban 
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Source: National Sample Survey, 1999-2000, Employment and Unemployment Situation in India, 1999-2000, 
55th Round, Delhi, Central Statistical Office. 
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At more than 5 per cent, the unemployment rate of SC males was very high for Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. The opposite was true of Punjab, Rajasthan and Gujarat 
(Annexure XI, Table 114.8). According to the CDS, the unemployment rate of females 
was lower than that of males. The unemployment rate of SC females was the highest for 
Kerala (8.7 per cent) and the lowest for Uttar Pradesh (0.2 per cent). 

More SC males were unemployed than non-SC/ST males in all the states except Orissa. 
Similarly, more SC females were unemployed than non-SC/ST females in nine states. 
The inter-social group disparity was particularly sharp in Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu (Annexure XI, Table 11A.9). 

Over the period (1983-1999-2000), the CDS unemployment rate for SC and non- 
SC/ST males declined by about 2 percentage points. A marginal decline occurred in the 
unemployment rate of females belonging to both social groups. Across the states, except 
in Assam, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, a declining trend was registered for SC male un- 
employment. The reduction was notably drastic in Andhra Pradesh (6.27 percentage points), 
Rajasthan (4.87 percentage points) and Gujarat (3.6 percentage points). The unemployment 
rate of SC females reduced substantially in Rajasthan (2.04 percentage points) and by 
an even lower magnitude in most states, other than Assam, Karnataka and Kerala. The 
change in almost all the states for non-SC/ST workers was more or less similar to the 
observed trends for SC workers. 


Summary 


The SC male employment rates (46.2 per cent rural and 45.8 per cent urban) were lower 
than the employment rates of non-SC/ST males (48 per cent rural and 49.6 per cent 
urban), but the female employment rate was higher for the former social group as compared 
to the latter by about 3 percentage points. In 1999/2000, in Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu 
and Uttar Pradesh, the SC rural male employment rate was 3-4 percentage points lower 
than the all-India average of 46.2 per cent, while urban male employment was low in Kerala 
(41.1 per cent), Madhya Pradesh (41.9 per cent), Assam (41.9 per cent) and Andhra Pradesh 
(42.5 per cent). The SC rural female employment rate was very low, at 11-12 per cent 
in West Bengal, Haryana and Assam. In urban Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh, too, the SC female employment rate was much lower than the national 
average of 14 per cent. 

During 1983/1999-2000, except in a few states, the rural and urban employment 
rates of the SCs declined for both sexes, with the decline being higher for males than for 
females. The male and female employment rates declined by 6.9 percentage points and 
3.2 percentage points, respectively, in the rural areas, and by 4.3 percentage points and 
2.8 percentage points, respectively, in the urban areas. The rural employment rates for 
SC males increased marginally in Gujarat, moderately in Haryana and sharply in Kerala, 
while urban employment rates increased in Karnataka and Kerala. 

At the all-India level, the disparity ratios between SC and non-SC/ST employment 
rates were near unity for males, while SC females were in a relatively better position than 
non-SC/ST females. However, there was substantial disparity in rural employment rates 
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between SC and non-SC/ST males in Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and Punjab. A similar 
disparity was visible in Himachal Pradesh, Punjab and Rajasthan for SC females. The dis- 
parity in urban male employment was high in Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh. 

The rural unemployment level of SC males (5 per cent) and females (2.1 per cent) was 
higher than that of non-SC/ST males (3.4 per cent) and females (1.9 per cent), indicating 
relatively limited employment opportunities for SCs. Despite a larger decline in the CDS 
unemployment rate of SCs (1983-1999/2000) relative to their non-SC/ST counterparts, 
the former social group had a higher level of unemployment. This trend was widespread 
in most states, except Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Orissa and West 
Bengal, where a greater proportion of non-SC/ST males were unemployed. 

The unemployment situation in the urban areas was no better. The unemployment rate 
of SC males was 5.2 per cent in 1999/2000, about 2 percentage points lower than in 1983. 
Similarly, the unemployment rate for non-SC/ST males was 3.5 per cent in 1999/2000 
and 5.28 per cent in 1983. More SC males were unemployed than non-SC/ST males 
in all the states except Orissa. The female unemployment rate in 1999/2000 was about 
1 per cent for both the social groups, marginally lower as compared to that in 1983. However, 
in nine states the inter-social group disparity in female unemployment was to the detri- 
ment of SC females. The decline of the CDS urban male unemployment rate of SCs by 
about 2 percentage points during 1983-1999/2000 is perhaps a manifestation of the posi- 
tive effect of the reservation policy on urban employment. 


Note 


1. For the years 1999-2000, the data for two categories, the employed Other Backward Castes (OBCs) and ‘others’, 
was clubbed together and a single category termed the ‘non-SCs/STs’ was created. 


CHAPTER 8 


EMPLOYMENT UNDER RESERVATION 


This chapter examines the progress of reservation policy and its consequences on 
public employment. It analyses the magnitude, trends and patterns in the employment 
of Scheduled Castes (SCs) in government services, Public Sector Undertakings (PSUs), 
nationalised banks and insurance sectors, and ratifies whether the total allocated share 
of SCs in government sectors has been fulfilled or not. Since this chapter examines the 
status of employment under reservations for SCs in consonance with the provisions laid 
down by the government, it is largely based on data drawn from the annual reports of 
various ministries of the government. 


Representation in government services, 1960- 2003 


Total employment: Composition and changes 


In 1960, the total numbers of SCs employed in the government services were 228,497, 
with their participation almost doubling to 540,220 in 2003. On the other hand, the 
total number of non-SCs/STs in government services increased from 1,600,528 in 1960 
to 2,517,780 in 2003. In these 44 years, the absolute net change was 311,723 for SCs and 
917,252 for non-SCs/STs (see Table 8.1). 

In relative terms, in the 1960 the percentage share of SCs and non-SCs/STs to the total 
employees in the government services was 12.2 per cent and 85.7 per cent, respectively. In the 
1970s the percentage share of SCs increased to 15.12 per cent and further to 15.67 per cent 
in the 1980s. In the 1990s, the figure stood at 16.97 per cent and the same decreased to 
16.05 per cent in 2000. In 2003, the percentage share of SCs to the total employees in govern- 
ment services was 16.5 per cent. The percentage share of non-SCs/STs remained fairly 
constant at about 77 per cent over the years under consideration (see Table 8.2). 

Between 1960 to 2003, the growth in government service for SCs was 136.42 per cent, 
while that for non-SCs/STs was 57.31 per cent. Herein, the decadal employment 
change (net change) in the 1960s (between 1960 and 1969) was 131,446; it was the 
lowest (1,731) in the 1990s. Similarly, the change for SCs between 2000 and 2003 was 
negative (42,223). 
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Table 8.1 
Absolute Number of Government Employees for SCs and Non-SCs/ STs 
(Decadal Point to Point) 








As on 1 January SC Non-SCs/STs 
1960 228,497 1,600,528 
1969 359,943 1,932,020 
1970 291,374 2,147,584 
1979 467,712 2,504,968 
1980 490,592 2,516,129 
1989 568,600 2,721,420 
1990 590,108 2,701,700 
1999 591,839 2,733,770 
2000 582,446 2,819,519 
2003 540,220 2,517,780 


Source: Annual Report, Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pensions, 1985-86, 1989-90, 2004-05, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 








Table 8.2 
Percentage Share of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs in Central Government Employment 
As on 1 January SC Non-SCs/STs 
1960 12.24 85.74 
1969 15.24 81.79 
1970 15.12 80.99 
1980 15.67 80.34 
1989 16.41 78.56 
1990 16.97 77.70 
1999 16.70 77.13 
2000 16.05 77.72 
2003 16.52 77.01 





Source: Annual Report, Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pensions, 1985-86, 1989-90, 2004-05, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 


The percentage change of SC employees in government jobs in the 1960s was 57.53 per cent, 
drastically declining from 0.29 per cent in the 1990s to a negative of -7.25 per cent in 
2000-03. The percentage change for non-SCs/STs stood at 20.71 per cent in the 1960s 
and at 1.19 per cent and -0.7 per cent in the 1990s and 2000-03, respectively. 

During the 1970s (1970-79), the decadal average of SC employees stood at 398,286. It 
increased to 535,323 in the 1980s and to 602,486 in the 1990s (see Annexure XII, Table 12A.1). 
The average decadal change between the 1960s and the 1970s (34.38 per cent) and 
between the 1970s and the 1980s (34.41 per cent) was more or less stagnant for SCs with 
regard to government sector employment. It reduced drastically to 12.55 per cent in the 
1980s and the 1990s. 

This compilation provides evidence that there was vertical deceleration for both SCs and 
non-SCs/STs in government services from the 1960s to the 1990s. For non-SCs/STs, the 
figure stood at 26.60 per cent in the 1960s and the 1970s, decreasing to 11.53 per cent 
in the 1970s and the 1980s, and further to 2.54 per cent between the 1980s and the 
1990s. 
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The decadal annual growth between 2000 and 2003 for SCs and non-SCs/STs stood at 
2.85 per cent and —4.3 per cent, respectively. For SCs employed in the government services, 
the decadal growth rates for the 1960s, the 1970s, the 1980s and the 1990s stood at 4.82 per 
cent, 4.36 per cent, 1.54 per cent and -0.65 per cent, respectively (largely due to the im- 
plementation of the New Economic Policy [NEP], whereby government participation in 
various sectors was reduced). Similarly, for non-SCs/STs, the decadal annual growth rate 
was 2.65 per cent in the 1960s; it decreased to 1.53 per cent in the 1970s and to 0.57 in 
the 1980s. It further reduced to -0.75 per cent in the 1990s (see Table 8.3). 





Table 8.3 
Government Employment for SCs and Non-SCs/ STs (Decadal Average) 
As on 1 January SC Non-SCs/STs 
1960s 296,116 1,884,395 
1970s 398,286 2,385,697 
1980s 535,323 2,660,717 
1990s 602,486 2,728,336 
2000s* 577,142 2,704,596 





Source: Thorat S. and C. Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy In India—Dimensions and Issues’,Working Paper 
Series, Vol. I, No. 2, Indian Institute of Dalit Studies, Delhi. 
Note: *Based on three years (2000-03). 


The statistics strikingly point that the rate of reduction of employment/jobs in the gov- 
ernment sector for SCs was faster than for non-SCs/STs. The situation clearly indicates 
that the implementation of the NEP had an adverse impact on the employment/job market, 
particularly for SCs and specifically in the government sector. The trends of employment 
under reservation in the central government are given in Figures 8.1 and 8.2. 


Figure 8.1 
Annual Growth of Employment in Reservations of the SCs and the Non-SCs/ STs 
in Central Government J obs (1960- 2000) 
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Source: Annual Report, Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pensions, 1985-86, 1989-90, 2004-05, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 
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Figure 8.2 
Trends of Central Government Employment under Reservations (1970- 2003) 
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Source: Annual Report, Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pensions, 1985-86, 1989-90, 2004-05, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 


Employment composition by job categories 


The representation of SCs in various categories of government jobs to the total employees 
in India is given in Annexure XII, Table 12A.2. The Indian Constitution stipulates 
reservation of jobs for SCs to the extent of 15 per cent in each category. 

In 2003, the percentage share of SCs to the total number employed in Group ‘A’, Group 
‘B’, Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ jobs was 11.9 per cent, 14.3 per cent, 16.3 per cent and 
17.9 per cent, respectively. It is evident that SCs in 2003 were underrepresented in both 
Group ‘A’ and Group ‘B’ jobs, while their share exceeded the stipulated quota of 15 per 
cent in Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ jobs. 

If we analyse the percentage share of SCs to the total number employed in all the job 
categories in 2003 and compare it with the percentage share of the total SC population 
in India (SCs constitute 16.2 per cent of the total population, 2001 Census), we find that 
out of 100 SCs, only a meagre 6.7 per cent were employed in Group ‘A’ and Group ‘B’ 
jobs and 93.3 per cent were employed in Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ jobs (Annexure XII, 
Table 12A.3). 

As a corollary to this, 9 per cent were employed in Group ‘A’ and Group ‘B’ jobs, 
while 91 per cent were in Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ jobs. Also, in 2003, the percentage 
share of non-SCs/STs to the total number employed in Group ‘A’, Group ‘B’, Group ‘C’ 
and Group ‘D’ jobs were 83.9, 81.4, 77.2 and 75.1 per cent, respectively (Annexure XII, 
Table 11A.2). 
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Employment growth in group ‘A’ services 


The percentage share of the SCs in Group ‘A’ jobs, which ranged from 1.64 per cent in 
1965 to 11.93 per cent in 2003, falls much below the stipulated quota of 15 per cent. The 
absolute annual average number of SC employees in Group ‘A’ jobs in 1971-75 was a 
mere 975. It increased marginally to 4,112 during 1981-89 and to 6,953 in 1990-99 and 
further to 10,862 in 2000-03 (Annexure XII, Table 12A.4). Likewise, the annual employ- 
ment growth rate of SCs in Group ‘A’ jobs was 12.74 per cent during 1971-75, which 
declined to 7.92 per cent in 1981-89 and further to 6.10 per cent in the 1990s. 

Conversely, for non-SCs/STs during 1971-75, the absolute average number of employ- 
ment in Group ‘A’ jobs was 30,333, which increased to 51,355 during 1981-89, to 58,749 
in the 1990s and further to 81,277 in 2000-03. Similarly, the annual employment growth 
rate for non-SCs/STs in Group ‘A’ jobs during 1971-75 was 5.40 per cent, which declined 
to 0.01 per cent during 1981-89 and increased to 2.73 per cent during 1990-99. 


Employment growth in group ‘B’ services 


In 1965, a mere 2.82 per cent of SCs were absorbed in Group ‘B’ jobs. Their percentage 
share increased to 4.06 per cent in 1971, 8.42 per cent in 1981, 11.29 per cent in 1990, 
12.54 per cent in 2000 and 14.32 per cent in 2003. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
percentage share of SCs represents an increasing trend, it still falls much below the 
stipulated quota of 15 per cent. 

The employment of SCs in Group ‘B’ jobs increased from 569 in 1960 to 1,513 in 1970, 
registering an increase of 165.91 percentage points. During the 1970s, the increase was of 
a higher magnitude of 174.29 per cent. During the subsequent decades, the employment 
of SCs indicated an upward trend but the percentage change declined to 98.24 per cent 
during the 1980s and further to 26.76 per cent during the 1990s. Thereafter, during 
1999-2003, the employment of SCs in Group ‘B’ services nearly doubled in the short 
span of four years. 


Employment growth in group ‘C’ services 


In 1965, about 8.88 per cent of SC employees were working in Group ‘C’ jobs. Their 
percentage share increased to 9.59 per cent in 1971, 12.95 per cent in 1981 and 15.19 per 
cent in 1990. It is pertinent here to note that in 1990, for the first time, the percentage 
share of SCs reached the stipulated quota of 15 per cent, further increasing to 15.88 and 
16.29 percentage points in 2000 and 2003, respectively. In the case of non-SCs/STs, the 
percentage share in 1965 was 89.71 per cent, which increased to 88.74 per cent in 1971, 
but decreased to 83.90 per cent in 1981, 79.98 per cent in 1990 and further to 77.79 per 
cent in 2000 (Annexure XII, Table 12A.2). 

The employment of SCs in Group ‘C’ jobs increased by 72.6, 75.96 and 94.77 thousand 
during 1960-69, 1970-79 and 1980-89, respectively. During the 1990s, the figures 
indicated a lower increase of 41.24 thousand. During 2000-03, the absolute number of 
SCs in Group ‘C’ services declined by 30.47 thousand. 
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Employment growth in group ‘D’ services 


In this category of jobs, throughout the analysis periods, the percentage share of SCs 
employed has been well above the stipulated 15 per cent mark. In 1965, 17.75 per cent of 
SCs were engaged in Group ‘D’ jobs. Their representation increased to 18.37 per cent in 
1971, 19.35 per centin 1981 and 21.48 per cent in 1990, but decreased to 17.38 and 17.98 per 
cent in 2000 and 2003, respectively. Conversely, the percentage share for non-SCs/STs 
was 78.82 per cent in 1965, increasing slightly to 77.98 per cent in 1971. Their share in Group 
‘D’ jobs saw a decline to 75.57 per cent in 1981, 71.79 per cent in 1990 and an increase 
to 75.95 and 75.06 per cent in 2000 and 2003, respectively. 

The employment change for SCs in Group ‘D’ jobs stood at 57,488 (35.81 per cent) in the 
1960s. It declined to 27,562 (12.64 per cent) during the 1970s, and further to 24,562 and 
to -47,540 (-10.55 per cent) during the 1980s and 1990s, respectively. During 2000-03, 
the employment change for SCs was recorded as -20,461 (-11.45 per cent). Similarly, 
employment change for the non-SCs/STs stood at -5,920 during 1971-81, -100,432 
during 1990-99 and -120,200 during 2000-03. Not surprisingly, following the relative 
shrinkage of the government sector with the adoption of the NEP, there was a subse- 
quent decline in terms of the absolute average annual number employed. 

Recapitulating the main points, from the 1960s to the 1980s, approximately half the 
SC employees were concentrated in Group ‘D’ jobs and approximately the other half in 
Group ‘C’ jobs. Their share in Group ‘B’ and Group ‘A’ jobs was almost negligible. From 
1980 onwards, the share of SC employees in Group ‘C’ jobs increased steadily, being 
64 per cent in 2003. During the 1990s and in 2003, there has been a steady increase for 
in the employment of SCs in Group ‘C’ jobs, but the same cannot be said for Group ‘D’ 
jobs, in which their representation steadily declined from 48.8 per cent in 1981 to 29.3 per 
cent in 2003. Their share in Group ‘A’ jobs was constant during the 1960s and increased 
slightly during the 1970s and the 1980s. 

It showed an increase of 0.1 percentage points from 1992 onwards and was 1.9 per cent 
in 2003. Similarly, in Group ‘B’ jobs, the percentage share of SCs increased by about 0.1 per- 
centage points till 1992; thereafter, it increased by 0.2 percentage points. The percentage 
share of SCs in 1992 stood at 2.2 per cent, and 4.8 per cent in 2003. 

The percentage share of SCs in Group ‘D’ jobs, on the other hand, has declined 
drastically from 1992 (38.6 per cent) to about 29.9 per cent in 2003. 

In the other words, the reservation policy has been successfully implemented mostly 
for Group ‘D’ type of jobs, followed by Group ‘C’. As a corollary, the representation of 
SCs in Group ‘A’ and ‘B’ jobs is still below the stipulated quota of 15 per cent. 


Representation in public sector enterprises, 
1971- 2004 
Total employment: Composition and changes 


For the purposes of planning and national accounting, the public sector in India consists 
of all activities funded out of the Government of India’s budget. In this sense, the size 
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of the public sector in India is very large. It includes not only government departments 
but also government companies, whether in the central or state sectors, irrigation and 
power projects, railways, posts and telegraphs, ordinance factories and other departmental 
undertakings. This section attempts to delineate the representation of SCs and non- 
SCs/STs in PSUs. 

Reservation is applicable to the public sector to the extent of 15 per cent for SCs and 
7.5 per cent for STs. However, in 2004, the percentage quota of reservation for SCs in 
PSUs was stipulated at 16.03 per cent. 

In 1971, the percentage share of SCs was 7.4 per cent and that of non-SCs/STs 90.3 per 
cent. In 1980, the percentage increased to 17.4 per cent for SCs and 75 per cent for non- 
SCs/STs. In 1990, the percentage share of SCs employed was 19.6 per cent, while that 
of non-SCs/STs was 70.5 per cent. The percentage share in 2000, however, increased to 
73.9 per cent for non-SCs/STs and, conversely, decreased to 18 per cent for SCs. The 
figures for 2004 stood at 16 and 76.2 per cent for SCs and non-SCs/STs, respectively. 

In terms of absolute numbers, in 2004 the total number of employees in PSUs was 
1,476,089, out of which 236,618 were SCs and 1,124,990 non-SCs/STs (Table 8.4[a] and 
8.4[b]). Thus, the absolute number of SCs employed in PSUs increased by 195,978 from 
1971 to 2004, which approximates 482.2 per cent. 

The annual growth rate of SCs in PSUs from 1971-2004 was 7 per cent and that of 
the non-SCs/STs was 3.6 per cent. However, the annual decadal growth rate for SCs 


Table 8.4(a) 
Employment in Public Sector Enterprises for SCs and Non-SCs/ STs 
(Decadal Point to Point) 








As on 1 January SC Non-SCs/STs 
1970 40,640 494,680 
1979 300,405 1,340,900 
1980 317,401 1,364,537 
1989 423,879 1,536,538 
1990 428,491 1,543,989 
1999 336,140 1,437,977 
2000 324,140 1,330,907 
2004 236,618 1,124,990 





Source: Public Enterprises Survey, Annual Report, Volume I, 1978-79, 1988-89, 1989-90, 1990-91, 1992-93, 
2000-05, Ministry of Heavy Industries and Public Enterprises, New Delhi. 


Table 8.4(b) 
Employment in Public Sector Enterprises for SCs and Non-SCs/ STs 
(Decadal Average) 








As on 1 January SC Non-SCs/STs 
1970-79 191,489 935,595 
1980-89 368,148 1,472,136 
1990-99 373,773 1,511,613 
2000-04* 292,232 1,227,408 





Source: Public Enterprises Survey, Annual Report, Volume I, 1978-79, 1988-89, 1989-90, 1990-91, 1992-93, 
2000-05, Ministry of Heavy Industries and Public Enterprises, New Delhi. 
Note: *Based on five years (2000-04). 
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decreased drastically in 2000-04 as compared to that in 1971-79. The growth rate for 
SCs in 1971-79 was 28.05 per cent, which declined to 3.59 per cent in 1980-99 and 
further to -2.3 per cent in 1990-99. Finally, the figure declined to -6.56 per cent during 
2000-04. 

In case of the non-SCs/STs in 1971-79, the growth rate was 13.7 per cent, declining 
to 1.2 per cent in 1980-89 and further to 0.54 per cent in 1990-99. During 2000-04, the 
growth rate for non-SCs/STs stood at -7.2 per cent. Thus, after the incorporation of 
the NEP, the growth rate in employment declined drastically for both the social groups 
(see Figure 8.3). 


Employment composition by job category 


In 2004, the total number of SCs employed in PSUs in Group ‘A’, Group ‘B’, Group ‘C’ and 
Group ‘D’ jobs were 0.01, 19.80, 141.36, and 55.45 thousand, respectively (Annexure XII, 
Table 12A.9). Likewise, their percentage shares were 11.48, 11.72, 17.07 and 18.20 per cent, 
respectively (Annexure XII, Table 12A.7). Again, it is apparent from the data that in 2004, 
the percentage share of SCs in Group ‘A’ and Group ‘B’ jobs fell below the stipulated 
mark of 15 per cent. 

During 2000-04, the growth in the number of SCs employed in Group ‘A’ Group ‘C’ and 
Group ‘D’ jobs was negative. For the Group ‘B’ jobs, an abysmal growth of 0.65 per cent 
was recorded. 


Figure 8.3 
Trends of Employment of Social Groups under Reservations in PSEs 
(1971-2004) 
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Source: S. Thorat and C. Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, Working Paper 
Series, Vol. I, No. 2, IDS, New Delhi. 
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Employment change in group ‘A’ services 


In 1971 and 1980, 0.52 per cent and 2.90 per cent, respectively, of SCs were employed 
in Group ‘A’ jobs. Their percentage participation increased to 5.95 per cent in 1990, 
10.35 per cent in 2000 and 11.48 per cent in 2004. 

In 1971, only 163 SCs were employed in Group ‘A’ jobs. In 1980, their absolute numbers 
increased to 2,726, and in 1990 to 11,215. In 2000, their absolute numbers increased to 
21,125, but in 2004 decreased to 20,006. 

In 1971, 31,095 non-SCs/STs were employed in Group ‘A’ jobs. In 1980, their ab- 
solute numbers increased to 90,635, and in 1990 to 174,451. In 2000, their absolute 
numbers further increased to 176,945 but decreased to 148,260 in 2004 (Annexure XII, 
Table 12A.9). 


Employment change in group ‘B’ services 


The percentage share of SCs employed in Group ‘B’ jobs stood at 1.54 per cent in 1971, 
which increased to 5.12 per cent in 1980, 8.73 per cent in 1990, 11.05 per cent in 2000 
and 11.72 per cent in 2004. (Annexure XII, Table 12A.7). 

In 1971, only 549 SCs were employed in Group ‘B’ jobs. Their representation in absolute 
numbers increased to 5,003 in the 1980s, to 14,938 in the 1990s, 19,355 in 2000 and 
19,802 in 2004. (Annexure, XII Table 12A.9). 

The annual growth rates for SCs in Group ‘B’ jobs declined from 23.03 per cent in 
the 1970s to 9.18 per cent in the 1980s and to 2.08 per cent in the 1990s. Decreas- 
ing trends were also noticed for the non-SCs/STs for these periods. Their annual growth 
rate stood at 9.9 per cent during 1971-79, 5.7 per cent during the 1980s and -0.6 during 
the 1990s. 


Employment change in group ‘C’ services 


In 1971, the percentage share of SCs employed in Group ‘C’ was only 5.49 per cent, 
which increased to 18.08 per cent in the 1980s and to 19.2 per cent in the 1990s, de- 
creasing to 18.93 and 17.07 per cent, respectively, in 2000 and 2004 (Annexure XII, 
Table 12A.7). 

In 1971, 19,302 SCs were employed in Group ‘C’ jobs. Their representation in absolute 
numbers increased to 230,505 in the 1980s and to 270,594 in 1990. But in 2000 and 
2004, their representation decreased to 191,931 and 141,357, respectively (Annexure 
XII, Table 12A.9). 

The decadal annual growth rate of SCs in Group ‘C’ jobs stood at 33.59 per cent in 
1971-79, declining drastically to 1.81 per cent in the 1980s and to a negative -2.61 per 
cent in the 1990s. Similar trends were observed for the non-SCs/STs, too. Their annual 
growth rate stood at 13.5 per cent during 1971-79. It declined to 0.7 per cent during the 
1980s and to -2.5 during the 1990s. The overall annual growth rate during 1971-2004 
stood at 7.71 per cent for SCs and at 1 per cent for non-SCs/STs. 
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Employment change in group ‘D’ services 


In 1971, the percentage share of SCs employed in Group ‘D’ was 15.96 per cent, which 
increased to 22.36 per cent in the 1980s and to 31.39 per cent in the 1990s, but decreased to 
22.51 and 18.2 per cent, respectively, in 2000 and 2004. (Annexure XII, Table 12A.7). 

The maximum SCs employed in PSUs were concentrated in Group ‘D’ jobs. In 1971, 
in terms of absolute numbers, 20,626 SCs were employed in Group ‘D’ jobs. In 1980, their 
representation increased to 79,167 and to 131,744 in 1990. In 2000 and 2004, their represen- 
tation saw a decreasing trend, with their absolute numbers dwindling to 91,729 and 
55,453, respectively (Annexure XII, Table 12A.9). The percentage change for SCs stood at 
340.75 per cent during 1971-79, declining to 62.82 per cent in the 1980s and to -26.44 per cent 
during the 1990s. 

The analysis of the data for PSUs clearly points out to the fact that the representation 
of SCs in Group ‘A’ and Group ‘B’ jobs was negligible. In 1971, a meagre 1.75 per cent of 
SCs were employed in Group ‘A’ and Group ‘B’ jobs. Even in the 1990s, only 6.10 per cent 
of SCs were employed in Group ‘A’ and Group ‘B’ jobs, but the percentage representation 
in 2004 increased to 16.8 per cent. 

Although, over the years, the reservation policy has been equitably implemented for 
all the four categories of jobs in PSUs, the percentage representation of SCs in Group 
‘A’ and Group ‘B’ jobs falls much below the stipulated quota, while remaining at par for 
Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ jobs. 


Representation in public sector banks, 1978-2004 


Total employment: Composition and changes 


According to the Annual Report, Ministry of Finance, Government of India 2004-05, 
the representation of SCs, STs and other social groups in 19 nationalised banks—the 
State Bank of India (SBI) and its associate banks, the Reserve Bank of India (RBI), 
the Industrial Development Bank of India (IDBI), the Industrial Investment Banks of 
India for Agriculture and Rural Development (IIBIARD), the Export-Import Bank of 
India (EXIMBI), the National Housing Bank and Small Industries Development Bank 
of India (NHBSIDBI)—has been reserved as stipulated by the reservation policy. Such 
trends were legislated and incorporated in the Constitution after the nationalisation of 
various public sector banks in 1969. 

The percentage share of SCs employed in the public sector banks has increased steadily 
from 10.2 per cent in 1978 to 17.6 per cent in 2004 (Annexure XII, Table 12A.11). In 1978, 
55,976 SCs were employed in various nationalised banks. Their numbers increased to 
68,042 in 1980 and almost doubled to 126,974 in 1990. In 2000, their numbers again increased 
to 143,499, but then declined to 133,685 in 2004 (Annexure XII, Table 12A.12). 

The trends of employment under reservations in public sector banks have been shown 
in Figure 8.4. 
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Figure 8.4 
Trends of Employment under Reservations in Public Sector Banks Services 
(1978-2004) 
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Source: S. Thorat and C. Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, Working Paper 
Series, Vol. I, No. 2, IDS, New Delhi. 


The overall growth rate of SCs from 1978-2004 was 4.67 per cent, higher than the 
corresponding rate of 2.48 per cent for non-SCs/STs. The decadal changes also show a 
better growth in employment of SCs as compared to non-SCs/STs. The annual employment 
growth rate of SCs during 1980-88 was 9.46 per cent, which declined to 1.05 per cent 
during the 1990s and became negative (-2.20) during 2000-04. The annual growth rate 
of non-SCs/STs was 5.06 per cent during 1980-88. It declined to -0.04 per cent during 
the 1990s and to -6.41 per cent during 2000-04. 


Employment composition by category 


Public sector banks categorise their employees into three groups—officers, clerks and sub- 
staff. In terms of percentage share, the representation of SCs in all the three groups has 
shown a marked improvement over the years. In 2004, 14.98 per cent of bank officers 
were SCs. In the clerical group, the percentage of SCs was 16.16 per cent. And in the 
third group, too, their percentage share (25.38 per cent) was at par with the stipulated 
reservation quota of 15 per cent (Annexure XII, Table 12A.14). 

Over the years, there have been drastic changes in category-wise employment 
composition. In terms of vertical distribution, in 1978, the percentage distribution of SCs 
employed as officers, clerks and sub-staff was 4 per cent, 54.98 per cent and 41.02 per cent, 
respectively. By 1990, the percentage distribution changed to 17.13 per cent, 52.44 per cent 
and 30.43 per cent, respectively. In 2004, of the total SCs employed in public sector 
banks, the percentage distribution of officers, clerks and sub-staff was 27.61 per cent, 
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43.70 per cent and 28.69 per cent, respectively (Annexure XII, Table 12A.15). Similarly, 
the vertical percentage distribution for non-SCs/STs was 33.52, 48.92 and 17.55 per cent, 
respectively. 


Officers 


In 1980, the absolute number of SC officers in public sector banks was 4,339, going up 
to 21,756 in 1990, 31,871 in 2000 and 36,914 in 2004 (Annexure XII, Table 12A.16). 

Periodic changes clarify that 1980-88 saw the maximum numbers of SCs being 
employed as officers (14,525), while in 1990-99, the change in the absolute numbers of 
SC officers decreased to 5,105. 


Clerks 


The majority of SCs engaged in public sector banks were concentrated in this category 
of jobs. In 2004, 43.70 per cent of SCs were employed as clerks, while 27.61 per cent 
were employed as officers and 28.69 per cent as sub-staff. The absolute number of SCs 
employed as clerks in 2004 stood at 58,421. Over the years, their numbers have increased 
from 30,775 in 1978 to 66,584 in 1990 to 67,975 in 2000. During 2000-04 there was a 
decline in this number. A similar drop occurred in the number of non-SC/ST clerks 
during 2000-04. 


Sub- staff 


The percentage distribution of SCs employed as clerks stood at 41.02 per cent in 1978 
as against 28.69 per cent in 2004. The total number of SC employees employed as sub- 
staff in public sector banks was 38,350 in 2004. The change in absolute numbers of SCs 
employed was 9,190 during 1980-88. During the 1990s, the absolute number of SCs 
employed as sub-staff went down by 1,315 and further by -5,303 during 2000-04. 

Thus, the employment of SCs in public sector banks steadily increased during 1978- 
2004 in all the job categories. Also, there has been a distinct upward vertical movement 
as the percentage of SC officers has increased while that of clerks and sub-staff has 
declined. However, compared to non-SCs/STs, a much larger proportion of SC bank 
employees are concentrated in the lower job category of sub-staff. 


Representation in insurance companies, 1993- 2000 


Total employment: Composition and changes 


Public sector insurance in India is administratively concerned with, and incorporates, 
both the life and the non-life sectors. Since the Insurance Corporation of India (ICI), the 
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General Insurance Corporation Reinsurance Company (GICRC), the National Insurance 
Company (NIC), the Oriental Insurance Company (OIC), the New India Assurance 
Company (NIAC) and the United India Insurance Company (UIIC) are government- 
owned financial institutions, they provide for certain concessions and relaxations for 
SCs, STs and OBCs in recruitment and promotion, wherever applicable in consonance 
with the national policy. 

In 2000, the percentage share of SCs and non-SCs/STs in the insurance companies was 
16.6 per cent and 76.8 per cent, respectively. The number of SCs in insurance companies 
has increased from 14,865 in 1993 to 20,283 in 2000, a rise of 36.45 per cent, as against 
the corresponding increase of 8.65 per cent for non-SCs/STs during the same period. 
The trend of employment under reservations in the public sector insurance companies 
has been shown in Figure 8.5. 


Figure 8.5 
Trends of Employment of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs 
in the Insurance Sector (1993-2000) 
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Source: S. Thorat and C. Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, Working Paper 
Series, Vol. I, No. 2, IDS, New Delhi. 


Employment growth by category 


In 2000, of the total SCs employed in the insurance sector, the percentage share of 
employees in Group ‘A’ jobs was 14.63 per cent, in Group ‘B’ jobs was 13.97 per cent, 
in Group ‘C’ jobs 16.46 per cent and in Group ‘D’ jobs 25.96 per cent. (Annexure XII, 
Table 12A.19). As was the case earlier, in the insurance sector too, particularly, in Group ‘A’ 
and Group ‘B’ jobs, the share of SC employees fell below the stipulated reservation quota. 
In 1993, the absolute number of SCs employed in Group ‘A’ jobs was 1,023, while that 
for non-SCs/STs was 10,646. In 2000, the absolute numbers increased for both the social 
groups to 2,374 (SCs) and 13,108 (non-SCs/STs), a percentage increase of 132.06 per cent 
for SCs and 23.13 per cent for non-SCs/STs. The percentage increase in the number of 
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SC employees in Group ‘B’ and Group ‘C’ during 1993-2000 was 43.36 per cent and 
41.92 per cent, respectively. There was an absolute decline in the number of Group ‘D’ 
employees during the same period. 

A similar pattern of changes in employment occurred for non-SCs/STs, too—increase 
in the number of Group A’, ‘B’ and ‘C employees and a decline in Group ‘D’ staff. The 
share of SCs in Group ‘A’ and ‘B’ jobs has improved over the years, but a bulk of the SCs 
(74.88 per cent) in the insurance sector were concentrated in Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ 
jobs, while only 25.12 per cent were employed in Group ‘A’ and Group ‘B’ jobs. Relatively 
speaking, 30.87 per cent of the non-SCs/STs were employed in Group ‘A’ and Group ‘B’ 
and 69.13 per cent in Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ jobs. 


Total employment in government jobs 


The total employment of SCs in government jobs grew at very low rate of 0.67 per cent 
per annum during 1979-2004 (Table 8.5). However, considering that the number of non- 
SCs/STs in government jobs declined very marginally during this period, the minor 
growth in SC employment is indicative of the positive role of the reservation policy in 
generating employment opportunities for the SCs. The sectoral share of banks and the 
insurance sector is the same for both social groups, while there are some inter-social 
differences in each group’s share of government and PSUs jobs. Of the total number of 
government jobs for SCs and non-SCs/STs, the PSUs account for 25 per cent for SCs 
and 23 per cent for non-SCs/STs. 











Table 8.5 
Reservations in Government J obs: Combined 
SCs Non-SCs/STs All 
1979 2004 1979 2004 1979 2004 

Total Government Jobs (nos) 787,937 930,806 4,226,481 4,137,474 5,259,483 5,445,618 
Share in Total (percentage) 

Government 56.95 58.04 58.49 60.85 57.59 60.04 

PSUs 35.95 25.42 30.04 22.81 31.97 23.78 

Banks 7.10 14.36 11.47 14.06 10.44 13.94 

Insurance 0.00 2.18 0.00 2.27 0.00 2.25 
Compound Annual Growth (%) in 0.67 -0.09 0.14 


total government jobs: 1979-2004 





Source: S. Thorat and C. Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, Working Paper 
Series, Vol. I, No. 2, IIDS, New Delhi. 


Summary 


The above collation of data clearly elucidates the fact that the intended benefits of the 
reservation policy have not percolated down to SCs, despite the elaborate constitutional 
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statutes on reservation in government jobs. The percentage share of the SC population to 
total employment falls short of the stipulated 15 per cent mark, specifically in the higher- 
cadre Group ‘A’ and ‘B’ jobs, although the SC population is fairly represented in the lower- 
cadre Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ jobs. In 2003, the percentage share of SCs to the total 
number employed in Group ‘A’, Group ‘B’, Group ‘C’ and Group ‘D’ government service 
was 11.9 per cent, 14.3 per cent, 16.3 per cent and 17.9 per cent, respectively. Similarly, 
in PSUs, for the same year, the corresponding shares were 11.48 per cent, 11.72 per cent, 
17.07 per cent and 18.20 per cent, respectively. 

SC public servants are largely concentrated in Group ‘D’ jobs, followed by Group ‘C’, 
Group ‘B’ and then Group ‘A’ jobs. The representation of SCs in the lower categories of 
jobs is symbolic of the fact that forms of social mobility, such as the implementation 
of the reservation policy, have been untenable for them. 

Another worrisome trend that has been observed is that the adverse impact of the NEP 
on the job market, particularly in government jobs, has affected SCs more seriously than 
non-SCs/STs. In recent years (2000-03), the absolute average number of SCs employed 
has reduced in several government organisations. The reduction of government jobs has 
been faster for SCs (-7.25 per cent) as compared to non-SCs/STs (-0.7 per cent). Due to 
the shrinkage of employment in public sector banks, non-SCs/STs have been rerouting 
themselves to the private sector while SCs are on the threshold of unemployment. 

Notwithstanding the shortfalls in the targets of the reservation policy, there is no 
doubt that reservation has helped in the mainstreaming of SCs. However, as the under- 
representation of SCs undermines the transformation potential of the policy and its 
effective implementation, the issue of the effectiveness of affirmative policy action 
alone for the empowerment of SCs becomes an important one. The central question is 
not whether reservations should continue or not, but the extent to which reservation 
alone will lead to the empowerment of marginalised and excluded communities. Hence, 
together with reservation, other policy instruments are equally important for the uplift 
of socially-disadvantaged groups. 


CHAPTER 9 


RURAL POVERTY: 
MAGNITUDE AND CHANGE 


This chapter assesses the status of Scheduled Castes (SCs) with respect to poverty in the 
rural areas, captures the impact of the past exclusion of SCs in India by conducting an 
inter-social group poverty analysis and identifies the possible economic factors associated 
with the persistently high poverty among SCs. The analysis is based on all-India and state- 
level data in three time periods—1983, 1993-94 and 1999-2000. Specifically, the chapter 
presents the magnitude of rural poverty among SCs at the all-India and state levels, and 
then identifies those regions with persistently high poverty over these three study periods. 
It analyses the disparities in the magnitude of rural poverty across social groups and also 
attempts to identify the factors or determinants of poverty in rural areas. An attempt is 
also made to estimate the impact of poverty on SCs and other social groups. 

Comparable data on rural poverty and several other indicators across the social groups 
for the three periods was obtained from the population census, the National Sample 
Surveys on employment, consumption expenditure and landholdings, Rural Labour 
Enquiry reports and other reports. 

In the case of non-SCs/STs, some variables such as employment/unemployment rates, 
the percentage of those self-employed in agriculture and non-agriculture, and variables 
related to the ownership of land were provided separately (designated as ‘Other’ in NSS 
terminology). But other variables, such as the urban population, non-farm and farm 
workers, cultivators, the literate and those with different levels of education, and so on, 
were not provided separately for the non-SC/ST category. Hence, such variables had to 
be worked out by deducting the SC/ST numbers from the figures for the ‘Others’, not 
only to arrive at the figures for the category, but also to derive and designate a category 
called non-SCs/STs. 

However, with regard to some of the variables, this method could not be utilised as 
the data was available only in ratio form and not in absolute numbers. In such cases, 
we had no choice except to use them in their general form for the non-SC/ST category. 
These variables, however, were few in number and were related to the farm and non-farm 
wages in rural areas, rural wage labour and agricultural wage labour. These datasets were 
collated from the Rural Labour Enquiry reports and do not have a separate category 
termed as non-SC/ST, as is the case with the SC and the ST categories. 
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Persistent rural poverty: Situation in 2000 


In this section, we look at the pattern of poverty among the various social groups for 
the latest period, that is, 1999-2000. We focus on the regional aspects of rural poverty 
and thereby identify high and low poverty regions. Such identification also becomes the 
basis for the analysis of various factors associated with the persistently high poverty in 
some regions of the country. 


Regions of high inter-social group disparity in poverty 


Before unravelling the regional dimensions of poverty, we first capture the inter-social 
group disparities in rural poverty. In 1999-2000, there were about 36 per cent of SCs 
as compared with 21 per cent of non-SCs/STs in rural areas. The poverty disparity ratio 
between SCs and non-SCs/STs was 1.7, implying that compared with non-SCs/STs, the 
incidence of rural poverty was about 70 per cent higher among SCs (Figures 9.1 and 9.2). 

The disparities in rural poverty between SCs and non-SCs/STs were far more glaring 
in some states. At the state level, the disparity was particularly high in a few states, in- 
cluding Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan, which had poverty gap ratios of 5.31, 3.98 and 
3.72, respectively. Thus, poverty among SCs was about five times higher in Punjab, about 
four times higher in Haryana and about three-and-a-half times higher in Rajasthan as 
compared with the all-India average(Annexure XIII, Table 13A.1). 


Figure 9.1 
Incidence of Rural Poverty by Social Groups: 1999-2000 
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Source: Figure is based on Table 13A.7 (Annexure XIII). 
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Figure 9.2 
Poverty Disparity Ratio between SCs and Non-SCs/ STs 
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Source: Figure is based on Table 13A.7 (Annexure XIII). 


In another five states—Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra—and the union territory of Pondicherry, poverty among SCs was about two 
times higher than the norm. In rest of the states, which include West Bengal, Assam, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Sikkim, poverty 
among SCs was close to the all-India average disparity ratio of 1.7. 


Regions with persistently high poverty 


The data regarding the inter-social group disparity for poverty indicated that the incidence 
of poverty for the SC category tended to be consistently higher than that for the non-SC/ST 
category. There are particular regions where the magnitude of poverty among SCs was 
particularly high. At the all-India level, about 27 per cent of rural persons were poor. The 
incidence varied considerably among the different states (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.2). 
The states of Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh constituted regions of high poverty, 
where the poverty percentage was 37 per cent, 44 per cent and 48 per cent, respectively. 
Interestingly, the same group of states also indicated a high degree of poverty for all 
the social groups. In the case of SCs, the incidence of poverty was on the higher side in 
Bihar, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh (Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal stood fourth and 
fifth, respectively.) 

Thus, a group of five states—Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal—turned out to be the pockets/regions of high poverty. It is pertinent here that 
baring a few exceptions, these five states constituted a region of high poverty in 1983-84 
as well as in 1993-94. 
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Regions with low rural poverty 


The states with a lower incidence of poverty also share some common characteristic 
features. At the overall levels, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Haryana together constituted 
regions of low rural poverty, with Andhra Pradesh and Kerala ranking fourth and fifth, 
respectively. The same set of states—Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh 
and Haryana (along with the additional state of Gujarat)—constituted regions of low 
rural poverty for the SC category. However, despite lower poverty levels, the inter-social 
group disparities were high in several states. 


Changes in the levels of poverty by social groups 


In this section, we analyse the regional differences and the emerging trends in rural 
poverty between 1983 and 2000 in various social groups at both the all-India and state 
levels. We begin by initiating a discussion on the regional differences in rural poverty 
among social groups and then partake in a discussion of the inter-social group differences 
between them. 


Regional variations 


Rural poverty declined for all social groups taken together at a per annum rate of 3.2 per 
cent during 1983-2000. The incidence of poverty in the rural areas also declined for all 
social groups. However, the rate of decline was slower among SCs as compared to non- 
SCs/STs (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.3). 

In the case of SCs, the head count ratio declined by 2.9 per cent per annum during 1983- 
2000. There were significant inter-state variations in the rate of decline in rural poverty. 
Poverty among SCs reduced by a higher per annum rate in Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Punjab and Rajasthan (varying from 4.5 per cent in Gujarat 
to 8.7 per cent in Kerala) and by relatively low rates in Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar and Assam (varying from 1.7 per cent in Uttar Pradesh to 2.3 per cent 
in Orissa). In rest of the states, poverty reduced by a margin of about 4-4.5 per cent. 

The incidence of rural poverty also declined for the non-SC/ST group between 
1983-2000 by about 3.3 per cent per annum. Poverty declined at a much faster rate (well 
above the all-India average) in Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Punjab, Haryana, Andhra Pradesh 
and Rajasthan, where the annual rate of decline exceeded 6 per cent and even shot up 
to 8 per cent in some states. The rate of decline was comparatively less in Assam, Uttar 
Pradesh, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar. In the remaining states, poverty declined 
at a moderate rate, closer to the national average. 

Two features seem to emerge quite clearly with respect to inter-state variations in 
the change in rural poverty among social groups. First, a set of states show lower levels 
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of decline in rural poverty during 1983 and 1999-2000 for all the social groups: these 
include Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar and Assam. Second, another set of states show 
a higher decline in rural poverty for SCs and non-SCs/STs: these include Kerala, Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Punjab and Rajasthan. The fact that the high-poverty states (Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar and Assam) showed a lower decline in poverty during 1983-2000 
implies that in these states, identical factors may have influenced the slower decline in 
rural poverty. Similarly, insofar as a greater decline occurred in low- to medium-poverty 
states, identical processes seem to have accelerated the decline in rural poverty during 
1983-1999/2000. The subsequent section on the determinants of poverty throws further 
light on this aspect. 


Changes in disparities 


The rate of decline in rural poverty being less among SCs as compared to non-SCs/STs 
at the all-India level and in all the states (except Himachal Pradesh, Kerala and Madhya 
Pradesh), the disparities in rural poverty between the two social groups increased 
marginally. In 1983, the poverty disparity ratio between SCs and the non-SCs/STs was 
1.57, indicating 57 per cent higher poverty among SCs. The disparity ratio remained nearly 
the same in 1993-94 (1.54), but increased to 1.7 in 1999-2000 (Figure 9.2). Thus, the 
gap in rural poverty between SCs and non-SCs/STs during 1983 and 1999-2000 did not 
decline. Among the 17 major states—with the exception of West Bengal—the disparity ratio 
seems to have increased. Most of the small states also indicate an increase in the gap in 
poverty between SCs and non-SCs/STs (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.4). 


Causes of persistent rural poverty: 
Some reflections 


After having identified regions of high and persistent poverty in the rural areas, this 
section will delve into the possible causes for the persistence of high poverty during 
the periods under study. In order to gain an insight into the characteristic features of 
regions with persistently high poverty, and also to encapsulate variations among inter- 
social groups, it is necessary to delve deeper into the economic factors that induce high 
poverty among SCs. 

Depending upon the availability of data, and based on earlier studies on the deter- 
minants of rural poverty, we have selected a set of indicators so as to capture the economic 
features of high and low poverty states. These indicators have been classified into seven 
groups indicating the following: 


. Ownership of income earning capital assets 
. Employment diversification 

. Quality of employment 

. Urbanisation 

. Employment and unemployment rate 


On ES GA Mä ka 
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6. Wage rates 
7. Education level, in terms of literacy rates and levels of education 


Comparison of high and low poverty states 


In 1999-2000, the high-poverty states were Bihar, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh, and the 
low-poverty states included Kerala, Himachal Pradesh and Punjab. The average poverty 
level for SCs was 52 per cent in the high-poverty states as against 13 per cent in the low- 
poverty states. Thus, the magnitude of poverty in high-poverty regions was about 
four times higher as compared to the low-poverty states. The analysis of the selected 
indicators provides insight into the possible factors behind high poverty among SCs in 
these states. 

Itis interesting to note that with the exception of some variables, for a majority of variables, 
the situation in high-poverty states was much worse as compared to the low-poverty 
ones (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.5). The level of urbanisation of SCs in the high-poverty 
states was lower—11 per cent—compared to the 16 per cent in the low-poverty states. 
Similarly, the diversification of the workforce in favour of non-agricultural activities was 
also much lower in the high-poverty states (25 per cent) compared with the low-poverty 
states (50 per cent). 

The percentage of agricultural wage labour households among the high-poverty states 
(52 per cent) was also much higher than in the low-poverty states (36 per cent). The 
situation of high-poverty states with respect to the employment rate based on current 
weekly status and current daily status was also unfavourable when compared with the 
low-poverty states, with employment rates in the high-poverty states being substantially 
lower. Similarly, in the high-poverty states, agricultural and non-agricultural wage rates 
were also significantly lower. 

Finally, the high-poverty states did not perform better with regard to the literacy rate 
and enrolment in different levels of education. In fact, the gap in rural literacy rates 
between the high-poverty states (45 per cent) and low-poverty states (71 per cent) was 
quite substantial. 

Thus, a descriptive analysis of selected indicators of poverty shows that the SCs in 
the high-poverty states of Bihar, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh lagged far behind the low- 
poverty states with respect to important indicators of rural poverty. The level of urban- 
isation and share of employment in the non-farm sector was lower among SCs in the 
high-poverty states compared with the low-poverty states. The SCs in the high-poverty 
states also suffered from low literacy and education levels, which ultimately limits their 
capacity to diversify their employment in favour of non-farm sectors. Consequently, the 
dependence of SCs on agriculture was high, particularly as agricultural wage labour. 

In the agriculture and non-agriculture sectors in rural areas, SCs did not do well with 
respect to employment and wage earnings, with the employment rates and daily wage 
earnings being generally lower in the high-poverty regions as compared to the low-poverty 
regions. The ownership of capital assets such as agricultural land and non-land assets 
was, however, about the same in both the high- and the low-poverty states. 

The situation of non-SCs/STs as a social group in high- and low-poverty states was 
somewhat similar. The poverty level for non-SCs/STs in the high-poverty states of Bihar, 
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Orissa and West Bengal was about 33 per cent, compared with an average of 4.50 per cent 
in the low-poverty states of Himachal Pradesh, Haryana and Punjab. The high-poverty 
states appeared to have performed much worse with respect to most of the indicators 
(Annexure XIII, Table 13A.6). 

On an average, non-SC/ST persons in the high-poverty states had less access to agri- 
cultural and non-land capital assets. The level of urbanisation and sectoral diversification 
was also lower as compared with the low-poverty states. The proportion of rural and 
agricultural wage labour was also relatively high. The employment rates based on 
current weekly status and current daily status in the high-poverty states were also low, 
but unemployment based on current weekly status and current daily status was high. 
Similarly, the educational level in terms of literacy rates and enrolment in various stages 
of education was also lower. 


Comparative situation of the social groups in 
high poverty states 


It is evident from the preceding analysis that high-poverty states performed much worse 
with respect to a number of indicators that govern the processes related to persistent 
rural poverty. It emerged quite clearly that, with a few exceptions, the high-poverty states 
performed badly as compared with the low poverty states with respect to important 
indicators in case of both the social groups. However, despite the similarities, the social 
groups were not identical with respect to these indicators within the high-poverty states. 
SCs lagged far behind non-SCs/STs and, as a result, within the high-poverty states their 
poverty level was still higher. 

This is evident from the higher incidence of landless and near-landless households, 
the lower proportion of self-employed farmers or cultivators and non-farm self-employed 
households, and the higher proportion of wage labour among SCs. The proportion of 
landless households was 10.2 per cent and the proportion of the landless and the near- 
landless was 77.1 per cent among SCs, while for non-SC/ST households, it was 4.8 per 
cent and 63 per cent, respectively. Similarly, the percentage of cultivators (27.3 per cent) 
and self-employed cultivating households (16.9 per cent) among SCs was lower as 
compared to the 37.5 per cent and 30.8 per cent, respectively, among non-SC/ST house- 
holds (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.7). 

Within the high-poverty states, the level of urbanisation as well as diversification of 
the workforce in non-farm activities was lower among SCs as compared to non-SCs/STs. 
The level of urbanisation among non-SCs/STs was 22.5 per cent and that of SCs was 
11.1 per cent. The percentage of rural non-agricultural workers among SCs was about 
24 per cent as compared to 36 per cent among non-SCs/STs. Dependence of SCs on the 
agricultural sector, particularly as agricultural labour, was much higher. About 75.3 per cent 
of SC workers were dependent on agriculture, as compared to 64.1 per cent of non-SCs/ 
STs. Among the SC workers dependent on agriculture, 52.2 per cent were agricultural 
labourers as compared to 28.7 per cent among non-SCs/STs. 

The daily wage earnings of both male and female SC agricultural labourers also tended 
to be lower than the overall wage rate. The daily wage earnings of male SC labourers en- 
gaged in rural non-agricultural activities were found to be lower compared to the overall 
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wage rate. Similarly, the literacy rate and enrolment ratio at various levels of education was 
also quite low. The literacy rate of SC males and females was 44.9 per cent and 14.5 per 
cent, respectively, as compared to 70.6 per cent and 28.6 per cent, respectively, of non- 
SC/ST males and females. The proportion of males who completed primary/middle school, 
secondary and higher secondary education, graduation and above among SCs was 20.8 per 
cent, 19 per cent and 2.1 per cent, respectively, as against 48.6 per cent, 36.3 per cent 
and 3.9 per cent, respectively, for the non-SC/ST males. The corresponding figures for 
SC females were 7.2 per cent, 5.6 per cent and 0.3 per cent, respectively, while that for 
the non-SC/ST females were 31.1 per cent, 21 per cent and 3.3 per cent, respectively. 

These statistics indicate that the persistently high chronic poverty conditions of SC 
households in high-poverty states is closely associated with extremely low ownership 
of income-earning capital assets such as agricultural land and non-land assets, lower 
diversification of employment in the non-farm sectors, lower wage earnings in both the 
farm and the non-farm sectors, and lower levels of literacy and education as compared 
to the non-SC/ST groups. 


Factors governing poverty of social groups 


In this section, regression analysis has been used to estimate, separately for each social 
group, the impact of various factors on poverty. Separate multiple regression equations 
containing the relevant variables have been constructed for SCs and non-SCs/STs for 
1983, 1993-94 and 1999-2000. 


SCs 


In 1983, the variables (urbanisation, percentage of non-agricultural workers, percentage 
of agricultural workers, non-agriculture wage rates for males and females, and current 
weekly status and current daily status unemployment rates) show a relatively higher 
correlation with rural poverty among SCs (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.9). Higher level of 
urbanisation, higher employment diversification in favour of non-agriculture jobs and 
higher non-agriculture wage rates were closely associated with low rural poverty among 
SCs. On the contrary, variables like higher proportion of agricultural workers and higher 
unemployment rates based on current weekly status and daily status were associated 
with higher incidence of rural poverty among SCs. However, not all these variables were 
significant in terms of their poverty reducing impacts. The regression results for 1983 
(see Equation 1 in Annexure XIII, Table 13A.12) show that the percentage of rural non- 
agricultural workers and wages have significant poverty-reducing impacts. Equation 2 
(Annexure XIII, Table 13A.12), where urbanisation has been substituted for non-farm 
employment because of high correlation between the two, indicates that the level of 
urbanisation has significant poverty-reducing impacts. In both the equations, the impact 
of current status unemployment rate was not significant. Thus, higher urbanisation and 
more diversified employment containing a higher share of non-agricultural workers with 
higher non-agricultural wages had a significant poverty-reducing impact on SCs. 
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In 1993-94, the level of urbanisation, percentage of agricultural workers, percentage of 
non-agriculture workers, percentage of rural wage labour, unemployment rates based on 
currently weekly status, agriculture wages, literacy rates and education levels (secondary/ 
higher secondary, graduate and above) had a relatively high correlation with the incidence 
of poverty among SCs in rural areas. The incidence of landlessness also had a somewhat 
high correlation with rural poverty. The values of correlation coefficients (Annexure 
XIII, Table 13A.10) indicate that high levels of urbanisation, employment diversification 
of non-agricultural workers, higher agricultural wage rates, and higher literacy rate and 
educational level were closely associated with low rural poverty for SCs. 

On the other hand, a higher proportion of agricultural labourers and a high level of 
landlessness were closely associated with high rural poverty among SCs. Equation 1 
(Annexure XIII, Table 13A.13) indicates that urbanisation, agricultural wages and land- 
lessness were significant at different levels among SCs. While urbanisation and agriculture 
wages had significant poverty-reducing impacts, high landlessness induced high poverty 
among SCs in the rural areas. 

In 1999-2000, of the total variables, nine (urbanisation, percentage of non-agricultural 
workers, percentage of agricultural workers, percentage of agricultural wage labourers, 
agriculture and non-agriculture wage rates, literacy rate and levels of education, primary/ 
middle and high school/higher secondary) clearly indicated a relatively high correlation 
with poverty among SCs in the rural areas (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.11). Higher levels 
of urbanisation, non-agriculture employment diversification, particularly for the regular 
salaried worker, higher agricultural and non-agricultural wage rates, and higher literacy 
and educational levels were closely associated with low rural poverty. Contrarily, a higher 
proportion of agricultural workers and, particularly, agricultural labourers, tended to 
induce high poverty. The correlation values indicated that a high level of urbanisation, 
coupled with greater diversification of employment in favour of the non-farm sector, 
higher wages and high level of education were closely associated with low poverty among 
SCs in 1999-2000. 

In Equations 1 and 2 (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.14), the level of urbanisation, diversi- 
fication in favour of non-farm employment—particularly regular salaried employment—higher 
agricultural wages for males and non-agricultural wages for females, and higher female 
education at the primary and middle levels had significant poverty-reducing impacts. 
Equation 1 indicates that along with urbanisation, regular salaried workers and 
agricultural wages were found to be significant among SCs in the rural areas. Equation 2 
indicates that urbanisation, non-agricultural workers, educational levels (primary/middle 
and secondary/higher secondary), and agricultural and non-agricultural wages had very 
significant impact on poverty among SCs in the rural areas. 

These results indicate that SCs depend, to a large extent, on agriculture for livelihood, 
primarily as agricultural labourers. Such dependence obviously creates conditions for 
persistently high poverty among SC households. While the poverty-enhancing factor of 
higher agricultural labour among SCs has been observed during all the three periods 
under study, landlessness came into prominence in 1993-94. Higher landlessness leads to 
greater dependence on wage labour in the agricultural sector. Thus, serious lack of access 
to fixed sources of income such as agricultural land—arising out of the historical process 
of denial of right to property and heavy dependence on low-earning, casual wage labour 
in agriculture—seems to be primarily responsible for chronic poverty among SCs. 
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Non-SCs/STs 


In 1983, the percentage of cultivators, agricultural workers and non-agricultural workers, 
non-agricultural wages and urbanisation indicated a relatively high correlation with rural 
poverty among non-SCs/STs. Among these variables, the percentage of cultivators and non- 
agricultural workers had a very high correlation with rural poverty. The impact of urban- 
isation was along expected lines, but was insignificant (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.12). 
Equation II (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.12) indicates that non-agricultural wage was an 
important factor for rural poverty reduction. But given the problem of interrelation, it 
reduced the impact of cultivators and non-agricultural workers. 

In 1993-94, variables such as ownership of capital assets per household, urbanisation, 
employment rate, regular salaried workers, agricultural wages and educational level (that is, 
graduate and above) had a relatively high correlation with rural poverty among non-SCs/ 
STs. Among these variables, only capital assets per household, employment rates based on 
current daily status and agricultural wages had a significant poverty-reducing impact. In 
Equation 1 (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.13), the employment rate by Current Daily Status (CDS), 
agricultural wage (male) and asset per household were found to be highly significant vari- 
ables affecting rural poverty among non-SCs/STs across the states. In Equation 2 
(Annexure XIII, Table 134.13), even after dropping non-agricultural workers as a variable, 
the employment rate by CDS (male), agricultural wage (male) and capital assets per house- 
hold was found significant (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.13). 

In 1999-2000, urbanisation, agricultural workers, non-agricultural workers, agricultural 
labourers, regular salaried workers, agricultural and non-agricultural wages and educa- 
tional levels (that is, graduate and above) had relatively high correlation with rural poverty 
among non-SCs/STs. In Equation I (Annexure XIII, Table 13A.14), urbanisation and 
agricultural wages (male) were found to have had a significant impact on poverty. 

From these results, it is clear that factors such as cultivators, capital assets per 
household, employment rates and agriculture wages were particularly important as far as 
poverty reduction was concerned among the non-SCs/STs in rural areas. Greater access 
by non-SCs/STs to capital assets such as agricultural land played a significant role in 
reducing rural poverty. Some factors such as urbanisation, diversification of employment 
in non-farm jobs, non-farm wages and literacy, which have been important in the case of 
SCs, have been significant poverty-reducing factors for the non-SCs/STs as well. 


Summary 


In the early 1980s, at the all-India level, about 58 per cent of SCs were poor as compared 
with 37 per cent of non-SCs/STs. Between 1983 and 2000, the incidence of poverty 
declined in all the social groups at the all-India level and in all the states, but at a lower 
per annum rate for SCs (2 per cent) as compared to non-SCs/STs (3.3 per cent). 

The gaps in rural poverty between SCs and non-SCs/STs increased marginally at the 
all-India level and also in most of the states. Thus, the decline in the level of poverty was 
associated with a corresponding rise in the poverty gap between the two social groups 
during 1983-2000. 
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In 1999-2000, poverty was particularly high and concentrated in a few states such 
as Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, followed by Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. The 
same sets of states also continued to constitute high poverty-prone states in 1983-84 and 
1993-94 and are, therefore, indicative of a persistently high degree of rural poverty. Within 
the persistently high-poverty states of Bihar, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh, the magnitude 
of poverty of SCs was much higher as compared to that of non-SCs/STs. Therefore, the 
socially-marginalised groups of SCs constituted the core of chronic poverty in the high- 
poverty regions of the country. 

In the case of non-SCs/STs, too, the high-poverty states performed far worse with 
respect to most of the indicators as compared with the low-poverty states. On an average, 
persons in the high-poverty states had less access to agricultural and non-land capital 
assets. The level of urbanisation and sectoral diversification was lower. The proportion 
of rural and agricultural wage labour was also relatively high. Employment rates were 
low. Similarly, the educational levels, in terms of literacy rates and enrolment in various 
stages of education, were also lower. 

The analysis of the economic characteristics of high- and low-poverty states revealed 
that with respect to most of the indicators of rural poverty, the states with high poverty 
lagged far behind the states with low poverty. The high-poverty states were generally 
characterised by lower access to capital assets such as agricultural land and non-farm 
business, low urbanisation, low sectoral diversification, lower employment and wage rate, 
lower literacy and educational level, and high proportion of agricultural and rural labour. 
The analysis further revealed that within the high-poverty states, the situation of SCs with 
respect to these indicators was worse as compared to the situation of non-SCs/STs. The 
lack of access and deprivation with respect to all relevant indicators was, in fact, the main 
reason for the persistence of high poverty among SCs in the poverty-prone areas. 

Regression analysis confirms these observations regarding the characteristics of 
high-poverty sates. The greater dependence of SCs on agriculture for livelihood, mainly 
as landless agricultural labourers with low wage rates, created conditions for chronic 
poverty. In 1999-2000, the percentage of the landless and the near-landless among the 
SC households was more than 70 per cent, and that of agricultural labourers was about 
55 per cent. Thus, a severe lack of access to fixed sources of income like agricultural land 
and heavy dependence on low-earning casual wage labour in agriculture seem to have 
been the primary causes for the persistence of high poverty among SCs. 

The results also throw light on the factors associated with the decline in rural poverty 
among SCs. They indicated that the shift away from agriculture towards the non-agriculture 
sectors (in the rural non-farm and urban sectors), higher levels of urbanisation, relatively 
higher agriculture and non-agriculture wages, coupled with improvement in education 
levels beyond the middle level helped to reduce rural poverty during the years under 
study. Mere improvements in literacy rates, however, did not help much—more than 
literacy, higher education among SCs did help in reducing rural poverty. In case of non- 
SCs/STs, some additional factors such as higher ownership of capital assets per household, 
particularly agricultural land, and a higher employment rate seem to have acquired more 
significance. 


CHAPTER 1O 


LITERACY AND EDUCATION LEVELS? 


The previous chapter emphasised the critical need for education and skill development of 
SCs in order to alleviate the high incidence of their poverty. Several policy instruments 
employed by the state in post-independent India towards promoting education among SCs 
have met with some measure of success. However, the goals of universal and equitable 
elementary education continue to remain elusive. This chapter attempts to present an 
account of the current literacy and educational scenario of SCs. It emphasises the progress 
made, and specially refers to the social, gender and inter-state inequities vis-à-vis non- 
SCs/STs. 


Literacy and educational attainments 


Literacy is defined as the ability to read and write with an understanding in any language. 
This concept of literacy is applicable to those seven years of age and above. The literate 
population, according to any census, therefore, includes all those who have acquired literacy 
through formal education or otherwise, irrespective of the level of education. According 
to the 2001 census, there are over 300 million illiterate persons in the age group of seven 
and above. Of these, illiterate SCs constitute about 20 per cent (approximately 62 million)— 
far in excess of their share in the population. 

The decadal changes in the literacy rates for the SC and the non-SC/ST population 
show that the growth of literacy in India has been rather slow. In 2001, about 55 per cent 
of the SC population was literate, an increase of nearly 45 percentage points in a span of 
40 years from 1961-2001 (Table 10.1). The percentage point change for the non-SC/ST 
population was somewhat lower (40 percentage points), but because their initial level 
(1961) of literacy was higher by more than 17 percentage points than that of SCs, the 
gap in the literacy level of the two social groups is high. 

From 1961 to 1991, the literacy gap between these two social groups increased due 
to higher growth in literacy rates for the non-SC/ST population than that of the SCs. 
Remarkably enough, this trend registered a reversal as literacy rates for SCs rose by over 
17 percentage points during the 1990s, while the comparable rise for the non-SC/ST 
population was reported to be a little over 11 percentage points. As a consequence, the 
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Table 10.1 
Trends in the Literacy Rates for Non-SCs/ STs and SCs Populations, 1961- 2001 
Years Non-SCs/STs SCs Gap® 
1961 27.91 10.27 17.64 
1971 33.80 14.67 19.13 
1981 41.30 21.38 19.92 
1991 57.69 37.41 20.28 


2001 68.81 54.70 14.11 


Source: Census of India, Population Census, 1961-2001, Census of India, Educational Level by Age and Sex, 
Population Age 7 and Above. Delhi: Registrar General and Census Commissioner. 
Note: Percentage point difference between the non-SC/ST and the SC population. 


literacy gaps between the two social groups narrowed from 20 percentage points in 1991 
to 14 percentage points in 2001. 

Another important development during the 1990s pertains to the relatively higher 
growth in the female literacy rates, both for SCs as well as for non-SCs/STs. In 1991, the 
male literacy rate for SCs stood at 49.9 per cent, which increased to 66.6 per cent in 2001. 
Similarly, the literacy rates for SC females stood at 23.8 per cent and 41.9 per cent, re- 
spectively. The literacy rates for the non-SC/ST females rose from 44.8 per cent to 58.2 per 
cent during the same period. The growth of literate SC females was observed to be higher 
than that of non-SC/ST females. However, the gender gap among the SC population, re- 
mains significantly higher as compared to the non-SC/ST population, especially in the 
urban areas, owing largely to their multiple exclusions and deprivation. 

The ever-persistent rural-urban divide in male literacy rates has begun to narrow down 
for both SCs and non-SCs/STs. However, the gender gap within the two communities 
as well as between urban and rural females continues to remain significantly large. This 
reinforces the contention that it is the rural females, in general, and the SCs among them, 
in particular, who are the most disadvantaged vis-a-vis literacy (Table 10.2). 


Regional variations 


The literacy rates for the SCs indicate wide inter-state variations. The highest literacy rates 
(all) for both males and females were found in Kerala, followed by Tripura, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Himachal Pradesh, wherein, the literacy rates were above 70 percentage 
points in 2001. The lowest literacy rates were observed in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. Bihar, placed at the bottom of the literacy pyramid, 
recorded a little over a quarter of its SCs—including 15.6 per cent SC females—as literate. 
Among other states, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh reported significant 
growth in literacy rates. 

Rajasthan, in particular, improved significantly in 2001. The state, which had been 
placed last but one in 1991 owing largely to its dismal female literacy rates, recorded 
a four-fold growth in female literacy rates in 2001, while the male literacy rates also 
increased from 42.4 per cent in 1991 to 69 per cent in 2001. The growth rates for Rajasthan 
were, in fact, far better than those for Karnataka, Haryana and Punjab. The gender 
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Table 10.2 
Literacy Rates for Non-SC/ ST and SC Populations by Sex and Place of Residence, 2001 


(in per cent) 








Residence Total Male Female M/F Gap 
Non-SC/ST Population 
Total 68.8 78.7 58.2 20.50 
Rural 62.6 74.3 50.1 24.20 
Urban 81.8 87.6 75.3 12.30 
Urban-Rural Gap 19.2 13.3 25.2 - 
SC Population 
Total 54.7 66.6 41.9 24.70 
Rural 51.2 63.7 37.8 25.90 
Urban 68.1 77.9 57.5 20.40 
Urban-Rural Gap 16.9 14.2 19.7 - 
Non-SC/ST-SC Gap 
Total 14.1 12.1 16.3 - 
Rural 11.4 10.6 12.3 - 
Urban 13.7 9.7 17.8 = 





Source: Census of India, 2001. 


gap in the state, however, remained almost the same as in 1991. While the gender gap 
showed various magnitudes of decline in the other states, it more or less remained the 
same for Bihar. 

Rural-urban inequality in SC literacy was also very high in Bihar, Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh. Those states that registered a high growth in literacy rates also simultaneously 
reported low rural-urban disparities. It appears that the benefits of education and other 
factors that affect literacy attainments among SCs are becoming spatially more widespread, 
although states such as Bihar and parts of Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 
Jharkhand and Rajasthan continue to remain outside the purview of such a generality. 


Educational attainment 


The quality of the SC population in terms of educational levels was relatively poor (Table 10.3.) 
The SCs, however, significantly lag behind their non-SC/ST counterparts. Higher 
attainment rates for SCs up to the primary education level and a gradual drop thereafter 
indicate that a majority of SC children terminate their school education on or before the 
primary classes, while non-SC/ST children go on to subsequent stages of education. Of all 
literate SCs, only 16.3 per cent were educated up to the middle or upper primary classes 
and another 15 per cent were educated till the secondary and higher secondary levels. 
Furthermore, only 3.1 per cent were fortunate to graduate from college. 

On the other hand, over 22 per cent among non-SCs/STs attained high school education 
and another 7.64 per cent held graduate and post-graduate degrees. The latest census 
figures also reveal that in the initial stages of school education—corresponding to the 7-9 
age group—there was a limited but observable difference between the two social groups. 
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Table 10.3 
Educational Attainment by Age and Levels for Social Groups, 2001 


(in per cent) 











SC Population 

Levels of Education 7-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25+ All Ages 
Literate without formal education 1.2 1.1 2.5 4.1 7.0 4.10 
Up to primary 98.80 87.5 41.0 37.3 49.5 61.2 
Middle 0 10.4 30.2 22.4 17.2 16.3 
Secondary 0 0 20.8 17.0 13.5 10.4 
Higher secondary 0 0 5.2 12.5 5.9 4.5 
Undergraduate 0 0 0.2 1 0.6 0.4 
Technical diploma 0 0 0 0.1 0 0 
Non-technical diploma 0 0 0.2 0.9 0.6 0.4 
Graduate and above 0 0 0 5.7 6.3 3.1 
All literate and educated 68.00 78.50 73.50 63.00 39.60 54.70 

Non-SC/ST Population 
Literate without formal education 1.18 1.1 1.5 3.25 4.47 3.36 
Up to primary 98.81 84.07 29.95 27.2 36.64 49.54 
Middle 0 14.82 28.82 18.66 16.11 16.21 
Secondary 0 0 29.07 20.09 18.5 15.12 
Higher secondary 0 0 9.59 17.82 9.99 7.32 
Undergraduate 0 0 0.41 1.49 1.24 0.8 
Technical diploma 0 0 0.04 0.13 0.12 0.08 
Non-technical diploma 0 0 0.37 1.36 1.12 0.72 
Graduate and above 0 0 0 11.47 12.72 7.64 
All literate and educated 73.22 83.86 82.12 77.17 62.74 68.8 





Source: Census of India, 2001. 


The disparities widened in subsequent age groups and stages of education. The steep 
decline in the SC literacy rates, from 68 per cent for the 7-9 age group to 39.6 per cent in 
the 25-and-above age group, as opposed to 73.2 per cent to 62.7 per cent in the same age 
parameters for non-SCs/STs, shows up the limited educational achievement of SCs. 

The current stock of educated manpower among SCs is not only characterised by 
low attainments, but also by poor diversification into skills and job-oriented technical and 
professional courses. Table 10.4 presents the distribution of population in the age group 
of 15+ years by sex and social groups for those having attained graduate degrees and 
above. In 2001, SC males holding technical degrees in engineering and technology were 
a little above 5 per cent, while SC females stood at 3.6 per cent. Among the non-SC/ST 
population, 8.6 per cent of males and 4 per cent of females held corresponding degrees. 
Although the inter-community difference for graduates in medicine was not as glaring, 
the non-SC/ST population had a definite edge over the SC population. 


School enrolment and dropout rates 


This section on school enrolment and related attributes is based on census and NSS 
data. At the outset, it is pertinent to clarify that the information from the Department of 
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Table 10.4 
Educational Attainment for the 15+ Population by Social Groups and Sex, 2001 


(in per cent) 











Non-SCs/STs SCs 

Educational Level Male Female Male Female 
1. Graduate and above 8.8 4.6 3.4 1.0 
2. Graduate degree other than technical 68.2 67.5 69.6 70.0 
3. Post-graduate degree other than technical 17.3 21.0 18.6 18.9 
4. Technical degrees 

(a) Engineering and technology 8.6 4.0 5.1 3.6 

(b) Medicine 2:2 1.9 1.4 2.1 

(c) Agriculture and dairying 0.4 0.1 0.3 0.1 

(d) Veterinary 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.0 





Source: Census of India, 2001. 


Education (DoE) on enrolment tends to overstate the actual enrolment rates because it 
refers to students actually enrolled in the school registers at the beginning of the school 
year and does not take into consideration whether those enrolled attend school or not. 
For instance, the administrative data presented by the DoE delineates the gross enrolment 
rates (GERs) for SC children in primary and upper primary classes (I-V and VI-VIII) for 
2001-02 at 93 and 86 per cent, respectively, which implies that only a small proportion 
of children in the relevant school going age (6-14) are currently out of school. On the 
other hand, about 74 per cent children in the 7-11 years age group and 68 per cent in 
the 12-14 years age group attended schools. 

While one may also note that the GER is a gross measure and does not discount the 
presence of over-aged and under-aged children among those enrolled, the discrepancy 
between the sources of data are significant for any meaningful inference on the state 
of school education among SC children. Therefore, instead of using the GER, we have 
used school/college attendance figures extracted from the census and NSS household- 
level sample surveys. 

According to the 2001 census (Table 10.5), SC children under six years of age who atten- 
ded any educational institution stood at 10 per cent. This essentially pertained to pre-primary 
classes. Their attendance increased to a little below 74 per cent in the 7-11 year age group, 
subsequently declining to 67.7 per cent in the 12-14 year age group. A drastic decline was 
noticeable in the 15-19 and the 20-24 year age groups. 

The NSS estimate (1999-2000) put the school attendance rate (SAR) for SC children 
aged 5-14 at 70.1 per cent for rural males, which increased in the urban areas to less 
than 80 per cent (Table 10.6). The corresponding figures for rural females were 58.6 per 
cent and 73.9 per cent respectively. There has been a steady increase in school enrolment 
since 1983, in which year the SAR for SC male children stood at 48.9 per cent (rural) 
and 66.7 per cent (urban), while it was 25.5 per cent (rural) and 52.3 per cent (urban) 
for females. 

While the increase in the SAR was more impressive in the rural areas from 1983 to 
1993-94, it became sluggish during the late 1990s, more so in the urban areas with respect to 
school attendance among male SCs. This was because, after a certain level, the incremental 
changes became hard to realise largely due to several socio-economic constraints. 
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Table 10.5 
Attendance in Educational Institution by Age-groups for Non-SC/ ST 
and SC Populations, 2001 


(in per cent) 





Age Groups/Social Groups 








<6 7-11 12-14 15-19 20-24 

Type of Educational Non-SC/ Non-SC/ Non-SC/ Non-SC/ Non-SC/ 

Institutions ST SC ST SC ST SC ST SC ST SC 
All educational 12.1 10.0 78.9 73.9 74.8 67.7 46.3 36.9 14.7 10.1 

institutions 

School 12.1 10.0 78.9 73.9 74.8 67.7 39.2 33.3 4.0 3.8 
College 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.9 2.9 9.6 5.3 
Vocational institution 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.8 0.4 0.7 0.3 
Other institutions 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Literacy centre 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.4 





Source: Census of India, 2001. 


Table 10.6 
School Attendance Rates among Children Aged 5- 14 by Social Groups 





School Attendance Rates 








Male 
Social Groups/Rural/Urban 1983 1987-88 1993-94 1999-2000 
SC (Rural) 48.9 49.8 64.3 70.1 
Non-SC/ST (Rural) 59.2 63.4 74.9 80.2 
SC (Urban) 66.7 68.2 77.5 79.2 
Non-SC/ST (Urban) 76.5 78.0 86.8 88.0 
Female 
SC (Rural) 25.5 31.1 46.2 58.6 
Non-SC/ST(Rural) 39.2 45.8 61.0 73.8 
SC (Urban) 52.3 53.8 68.6 73.9 
Non-SC/ST (Urban) 69.1 72.6 83.0 85.4 





Source: NSS, various reports. 


The analysis also revealed that the male-female as well as the rural-urban gap in school 
enrolment/attendance had begun to decline in the 1990s, although inequalities and disparities 
between the SC and the non-SC/ST populations remained large and ever-widening. 
The goals of universal elementary education remained distant as, in the rural areas, fewer 
than 45 per cent of SC female children and about one-third of SC male children aged 5-14 
continued to remain out of school. 

The gains of educational development have not only been socially inequitable and spatially 
limited but also significantly disparate across the various states of India. The magnitude 
of out-of-school children acquired serious proportions in Bihar (including Jharkhand) 
where more than half the boys and three-fourths of the girls were deprived of school education 
in 1993-94 (See Annexure XIV, Table 14A.1). The situation was marginally better in Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. 
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The disparity between non-SC/ST and SC children with respect to the SAR in ele- 
mentary education shrunk significantly in Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Gujarat, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Kerala, Maharashtra, Tripura and West Bengal. In spite of their economic 
development, Punjab and Haryana continued to have large social and gender gaps in 
school education, indicating that the advantages of economic development remained 
confined to non-SCs/STs. This fact was particularly glaring for SC women. 

With successive stages of education and age cohorts, the enrolment rates of the SC 
children tend to decline more sharply than those among the non-SC/ST children. This is 
not to suggest that the progress in enrolment to the high and higher secondary classes were 
unimpressive. As a matter of fact, the enrolment ratio of SC children in the high/higher 
secondary classes registered an impressive growth from 2.5 million in 1990-91 to 4.3 million 
in 2001-02. In spite of their increased participation, the enrolment of SC children aged 
15-19 was one-third, according to the 2001 census, while the corresponding figure for 
the non-SC/ST population attending the high/higher secondary classes stood at about 
40 per cent. 

One of the major impediments in realising the goals of universal elementary education 
among SCs was high school dropout rates, which seemed to set in no sooner than a child’s 
enrolment in class I. According to the Census of India, nearly 45 per cent of children 
enrolled in class I tended to dropout by the time they reached class V. Only 39 per cent of 
those enrolled in class I were able to complete class VIII, while about 28 per cent com- 
pleted their high school examination. In 1980-81, there was little difference in the dropout 
rates of SC and other children in the elementary classes. In spite of the decline in the 
dropout rates during the last two decades or so, the gaps in the dropout rates seem to 
have widened between the SC and the non-SC/ST population, indicating that the impact 
of school retention measures has been differently allocated, or experienced, by the SC 
and the non-SC/ST populations (Table 10.7). 

The inter-state pattern of school dropout rates varied significantly among boys and girls 
for the elementary classes (Annexure XIV, Table 14A.2). The highest dropout rates for SC 
boys and girls in the primary classes in 2001-02 were observed for Rajasthan, followed 
by Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. Bihar topped the dropout rate for the upper primary classes. 
Some states such as Karnataka and Maharashtra had done very well by bringing down the 
dropout level in the primary classes to below 10 per cent. Other states where the dropout 


Table 10.7 
School Dropout Rates by Stages of Education and Social Groups, 
1980- 81 to 2000-01 


(in per cent) 











All Communities SCs 
Years I-V I-VII I-X I-V I-VIII I-X 
1980-81 58.7 72.7 82.5 60.2 76.8 86.9 
1985-86 47.6 64.4 77.6 52.5 72.5 81.4 
1990-91 42.6 60.9 71.3 49.4 67.8 77.7 
1995-96 42.1 58.8 69.6 45.7 67.0 77.7 
2000-01 39.0 54.6 66.0 45.2 60.7 72.1 





Source: Selected Educational Statistics, 2001-02. 
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rates were below 30 per cent were Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. Haryana and 
Punjab also registered higher retention rates in the primary stage, but in the later stages, 
they continued to indicate high dropout rates (in the upper primary classes). 

The states where the magnitude of female dropouts in the upper primary stages was 
significantly higher than the national average included Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Tripura. This picture suggests that a lot needs 
to be done in order to achieve sustained enrolment and retention of children, especially 
for girls in the elementary classes. 


Higher education 


Fewer men and women from the ranks of SCs attain higher education in India. As noted 
earlier, in 2001 a little more than 5 per cent of SCs aged 20-24 had education beyond higher 
secondary. Their presence in vocational courses was miniscule. On the other hand, more 
than 10 per cent of non-SC/ST men and women attended colleges, which was almost 
double the percentage for SCs. However, the participation of SCs in higher education 
has registered significant improvements since 1991. 


Participation rates 


Standing at 11.1 per cent of the total enrolment in higher education, the participation rate 
of SC males in 2001 was up by more than 2 percentage points. The increase for females was 
even more spectacular, registering an almost two-fold growth from 4.5 per cent in 1991 
(Table 10.8 to 8.8 per cent in 2001). Although the increase in the participation rates seemed 
to have taken place in all the streams, courses and stages of higher education for SCs, 
it was more significant and apparent in graduation (in the humanities, the sciences and 
Bachelor of Education). Although the participation of SCs in technical and professional 
courses such as engineering and medicine improved, it remained far short of their share 
in the total population. There has been a marginal improvement in their participation in 
post-matriculation technical diploma courses but they continue to be under-represented 
in the polytechnics, and the technical and industrial crafts. 

Insofar as the choice of educational courses is concerned, the traditional divide between 
high-caste Hindus and SCs has begun to wilt. There used to be fewer SC students enrolled 
in science and commerce courses in the three-year bachelor’s programme in the past. 
Now, the SC males have improved their presence in B.Sc. courses from 6.6 per cent in 
1991 to 11 per cent in 2001. Commerce, too, has emerged as an attractive course for SCs. 
It must, however, be noted that much of this increase could be due to the overwhelming 
presence of SC men and women in the pass courses, as fewer of them get admitted to the 
honours courses because of the higher cut-off marks. Their significant growth in short-term 
job-oriented professional degree courses such as B.Ed. is a pointer to the possibility of 
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Table 10.8 
Participation in Higher Education of SCs, 1991 and 2001 


(in per cent) 











1991 2001 
Stages of Higher Education Courses/Streams Male Female Male Female 
Total higher education 9.0 4.5 11.1 8.8 
Research and post-graduate 8.9 2.2 13.4 9.3 
Graduation: general/non-technical 9.4 4.9 14.0 8.2 
B.A./B.A. Honours 13.6 5.6 16.6 9.4 
B.Sc./B.Sc. Honours 6.6 4.6 11.0 8.6 
B.Com./B.Com. Honours 5.8 3.6 11.5 4.9 
B.Ed./B.T. 11.0 5.0 15.2 11.0 
Graduation: technical/professional 6.4 6.9 74 13.6 
B.E./B.Sc, Engineering/B.Arch. 5.7 5.5 74 75 
M.B.B.S. 8.9 8.1 11.0 10.8 
Others NA NA 16.1 16.1 
Post-matriculation diploma 10.9 3.8 10.6 12.2 
Polytechnic 8.7 8.5 10.2 11.4 
Teachers training schools 14.3 1.4 17.0 14.2 
Technical and industrial crafts 12.0 12.5 10.2 11.7 





Source: Selected Educational Statistics, 1991 and 2001, Division of Statistics, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Delhi. 


attracting more SCs to higher education if the current graduation courses are further 
diversified and made more job-oriented. 


Inter-state variations 


The pattern of participation in higher education varies enormously across the states 
(Annexure XIV, Table 14A.3). The highest participation of SCs for the year 2001 was 
observed in Tamil Nadu, followed by Tripura, Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. Tamil Nadu, 
Tripura, Kerala and Maharashtra have nearly achieved equality between the two segments 
in so far as enrolment to higher education is concerned. Gujarat stands out as the only 
state in which the coefficient of equality for SCs was over twice their population share 
in the state. 

It means that SCs have made significant inroads into college education in Gujarat. Higher 
education has not been a priority among the propertied classes in the state for a very 
long time. After attaining school education, most non-SCs/STs ventured into business, be 
it farm or non-farm activity, either within the family enterprise or outside it. While this 
has certainly provided greater access to SCs in higher education, their entry into pro- 
fessional and technical education has remained relatively poor, although it is much better 
than elsewhere in the country, barring Assam, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. In 2001, the 
coefficient of equality for technical education in Gujarat was 0.76, a shade better than 
that in 1991. 
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The higher participation of SCs in technical education in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, 
especially as these states fall far behind the equality mark, presents an interesting scenario 
that needs further examination. One of the probable reasons for their higher participa- 
tion might be the high repetition rate of SCs in the technical courses, which may have 
increased their enrolment over and above the reserved seats in the quota system. States 
such as Bihar, Haryana, Punjab, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal have performed 
poorly in giving their SC populations greater access to higher education. In fact, the 
participation rate of SCs in technical education registered a significant decline in 2001 
compared to 1991 in Punjab, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh. Himachal Pradesh has, 
however, done extremely well in the area of school education. 


Extent of higher education 


Three alternative methods are used to estimate the extent of access to higher education: 
GER,” Net Enrolment Ratio (NER)? and EER*. The GER measures the access level by taking 
the ratio of persons in all age groups enrolled in various programmes to the total population 
in the age group of 18-23. The NER measures the level of enrolment for age-specific groups, 
namely, those in the age group of 18-23. The EER measures the level of enrolment of those 
who have completed higher secondary education. These three concepts look at the access 
to higher education from three different angles. 

In 2003-04, as per NSS estimates, the GER was about 13.2 per cent at the overall level. 
However, there were significant disparities across social groups: the GER was much lower 
for SCs (7.51 per cent) as compared with non-SCs/STs (21.8 per cent) (Table 10.9). The 
GER estimates, based on the 2001 census, also revealed disparities across social groups; 
it was 15.6 per cent for non-SCs/STs and 8.4 per cent for SCs. Inter-social group variations 
also existed in the EER, although its magnitude was less profound. This indicated that once 
the higher secondary stage was completed, the percentage point difference in entering 
into the higher education stream was about 6 per cent lower for SCs. 


Table 10.9 
Variations in Extent of Higher Education across Social Groups 


(in per cent) 





Gross Enrolment Ratio Net Enrolment Eligible Enrolment 








Groups NSS 2003 Census 2001 Ratio Ratio 
Total 13.2 13.8 10.6 59.0 
SC 7.5 8.4 5.9 56.4 
Non-SCs/STs 21.8 15.6 17.5 62.7 





Sources: 1. NSS Employment-Unemployment Survey, 2003-04. 
2. Population Census, 2001. 
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Caste- religion interface 


The caste-religion interface of the GER in higher education (Table 10.10) throws further 
light on the extent of disparities. It is evident that SC/ST/OBC persons belonging to the 
Hindu religion lag far behind the higher-caste Hindu population in terms of access to 
higher education, insofar as the enrolment ratio is generally lower for these three social 
groups compared to the general Hindu population. 

It is also necessary to mention that SCs/STs/OBCs from other religious backgrounds— 
namely, Muslims and Sikhs—also suffer from lower access to higher education as compared 
with their higher-caste counterparts. In 2003-04, the GER of OBC Muslims was 7 per cent 
as compared with 9 per cent for other Muslims. In the case of Sikh SCs, the GER was 
only 7 per cent compared with 21 per cent for non-SC Sikhs. It is thus evident from these 
results that SCs from all religions suffer from lower access to higher education as compared 
with their high-caste counterparts. 


Gender- caste- religion interface 


It needs to be recognised that although the enrolment ratios are generally lower for females 
compared to males, females belonging to the lower castes and some religious groups have 
even lower access to higher education. 

For instance, in 2003-04, as against the overall average of 11 per cent for females, the 
GER was 3.2 per cent for ST females, followed by 5.6 per cent for SC females, 8.7 per cent 
for OBC females and 20 per cent for other females. Thus, the GER of SC females was 
lower by more than three times compared with higher-caste females. 

In the case of religious groups, Muslim women suffered the most. The GER of Muslim 
females was 6.8 per cent compared to 11.1 per cent for Hindu, 18.7 per cent for Sikh and 
25.3 per cent for Christian females. 


Table 10.10 
Gross Enrolment Ratio (2003-04) in Higher Education 


(in per cent) 





Social Groups 








Category SC ST OBC Others All 
Religion 
Hindu 7.2 4.4 11.3 24.9 13.5 
Muslim NA NA 7.0 9.0 8.2 
Sikh 7.0 NA NA 20.8 15.6 
Females 
Total 5.6 3.2 8.7 20.0 11.0 
Rural 2.9 1.8 4.9 9.8 5.4 
Hindu 5.3 2.6 8.8 22.6 11.1 
Muslim NA NA 6.3 7.2 6.8 
Sikh 7.1 NA NA 25.5 18.7 
Christian NA 16.8 NA 42.1 25.3 





Source: NSS Employment-Unemployment Survey, 2003-04. 
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Caste- occupation- poverty interface 


The GER for wage labour is in general very low in both rural and urban areas (Table 10.11). 
Inter-caste differences also existed in the case of self-employed persons in agricultural 
and non-agricultural activities. Among the self-employed and wage labour, enrolment was 
particularly low for those from poor households. Estimates of 1999-2000 indicate that 
although enrolment was lowest among the poor casual wage labour households in rural and 
urban areas—0.86 per cent for rural agriculture labour, 0.37 per cent for other labour and 
2.38 per cent for urban wage labour—it was virtually nil for rural SC wage labour. 


Table 10.11 
Gross Enrolment Ratio by Caste, Occupation and Economic Status, 1999-2000 


(in per cent) 








Category SC ST OBC Others All 
Occupation 
Rural Agricultural wage labour 1.63 0.67 1.16 1.93 1.41 
Non-agricultural wage labour 1.52 0.91 4.26 4.02 2.91 
Self-employed in agriculture 3.95 3.0 4.21 8.33 5.64 
Self-employed in non-agriculture 3.77 2.53 3.97 7.73 5.17 
Urban Casual labour 2.61 1.53 3.34 4.30 3.26 
Self-employed 7.37 6.15 10.0 22.0 15.74 
Poor Total 1.69 1.32 2.42 5.57 2.43 
Rural 1.31 0.89 1.25 2.50 1.30 
Rural Agricultural wage labour 0.01 0.91 0.47 0.93 0.86 
Non-agricultural wage labour 0.0 0.0 .52 1.08 0.37 
Urban Casual labour 2.61 1.93 2.70 1.80 2.38 





Source: National Sample Survey Organisation (thin sample survey). 2005. Employment and Unemployment 
Survey, 2003-2004. 


Summary 


The literacy status of SCs in India is appalling. The latest population census (2001) indicates 
that they constituted about 20 per cent (62 million approximately) of the 300 million 
illiterate Indians—far in excess of their share in the population. The growth of literacy 
in the country has been rather slow, but the 1990s witnessed some important develop- 
ments: first, the literacy rates for the SCs rose by over 17 percentage points during this 
period; second, female literacy rates for increased at a relatively higher rate; third, the 
ever-persistent rural-urban divide in male literacy rates began to narrow down for both 
SCs and non-SCs/STs. The gender gap within the two communities as well as the gap 
between urban and rural females, however, continues to remain significantly large at 
over 20 percentage points. 

The highest literacy rates for both males and females were found in Kerala, followed 
by Tripura, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Himachal Pradesh; in all these states, the literacy 
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rates were higher than 70 per cent in 2001. The lowest literacy rates were observed in Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. Among the other states, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh reported significant growth in literacy rates. 

Educational attainment figures showed that the stock of educated population for SCs 
and non-SCs/STs was irrepressibly poor. Additionally, SCs lagged significantly behind their 
non-SC/ST counterparts. The goals of universal elementary education remained distant 
as fewer than 45 per cent of SC female children and one-third of SC male children aged 
5-14 continued to remain out of school in the rural areas. One of the major impediments 
in realising the goals of universal elementary education among SCs was the presence of 
high school dropout rates among them, which seemed to set in no sooner than the child 
was enrolled in class I. 

The participation of SCs in higher education was also very limited. In 2001, little more 
than 5 per cent of SCs aged 20-24 were reported to be attending post-higher secondary 
education. Their presence in vocational courses was miniscule. The pattern of enrolment 
in higher education indicated that SCs were in a highly disadvantageous position com- 
pared to non-SCs/STs. Also, SCs and other marginalised social groups from the Muslim, 
Christian and Sikh religions suffered from lower access to higher education as compared 
with their higher-caste counterparts. 

Educational deprivation among SCs and the social inequities they are subjected to 
are largely attributed to the historical and cumulative socio-economic and structural 
deprivations they have suffered for centuries. Poverty among SC households is primarily 
responsible for the poor educational enrolment of SC children. Studies have amply estab- 
lished that among the main causes of the high magnitude of never-enrolled, out-of-school 
children and the high rate of school dropout are poverty and discrimination. 


Notes 


1. The discussion in the chapter draws data from Sinha, Sachidanand. 2005. ‘Literacy and Educational Level of 
Social Groups’, working paper, IIDS. 

2. Gross Enrolment Ratio is a ratio of total students of all ages enrolled in undergraduate/post-graduate/post- 
graduate degree/diploma courses to the total population in the age group of 18-23 years. 

3. Net Enrolment Ratio (age specific) is a ratio of the total students in graduate/post-graduate/diploma/certificate 
courses in the specific age group of 18-23 years to the total population in that very age group. 

4. Enrolment of Eligible is a ratio of total graduate/post-graduate/diploma/certificate holders in the relevant 
age group of 18-23 years to the total of those who completed higher secondary in the relevant age group of 
18-23 years. 


CHAPTER 11 


HEALTH STATUS AND UTILISATION OF 
HEALTHCARE? 


The objective of this chapter is to present an overview of the health conditions of the SC 
population and its comparison with that of STs and non-SCs/STs. The health conditions 
are assessed using a set of measurable indicators that reflect various dimensions of health 
on which reasonably reliable data are available. These include indicators of mortality 
and nutritional status, broadly called ‘health outcomes’, and access to and utilisation of 
preventive, promotive and curative services, broadly called ‘healthcare’. 

The chapter is based on two recent surveys, the National Family Health Survey (NFHS) 
1 (1992-93) and 2 (1998-99). These surveys collected information on a large number of 
aspects related to health conditions, healthcare and health service utilisation, especially for 
women and children at the all-India and state levels. 


Infant and child mortalities 


Mortality has been an important, universally accepted and widely used indicator of the 
health status of any population, as well as a clearly understood health outcome. The key 
indicators of early childhood mortality are Infant Mortality Rate (IMR),? Child Mortality 
Rate (CMR),° and Under-Five Mortality Rate (U-5MR).4 

The IMR and the CMR are generally highly correlated since broadly the same set of 
factors (socio-economic, environmental and health service-related) influence both. How- 
ever, endogenous factors play a greater role in influencing mortality rates during infancy, 
especially early infancy (called neo-natal mortality), whereas exogenous factors are 
more crucial during late infancy and early childhood. Therefore, although the pattern of 
differentials in these two indicators is likely to be similar, it need not be the same. Hence, 
estimates of all the three indicators—the IMR, the CMR and the U-5MR-by social groups 
in India are utilised for discussion in this section. 


Infant mortality rate 


In India, the IMR was very high in the past, but over the years it has been showing a declin- 
ing trend. According to the Sample Registration Survey (SRS) series, the IMR halved from 
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about 130 per 1,000 in the early 1970s to 64 in 2002. Estimates by social groups show 
that for SCs, the level has always been higher than the national average. A special survey 
by the SRS, conducted in 1984, showed a very high IMR for SCs (127), with the overall 
average being 104. The level for STs (101) was closer to the average. 

According to the NFHS-1, the IMR for India as a whole was 86 (this refers to the 10-year 
period preceding the survey; since the survey was conducted during 1992-93, this would 
be 1982-83 to 1992-93), but the level for SCs, at 107, was much higher. For STs, it stood 
at 91, just above the average (Table 11.1). The estimate from the NFHS-2 (corresponding 
to the period 1988-99) was lower at 73 overall, but for SCs and STs the levels were higher 
at 83 and 84, respectively. 

Indirect estimates based on the 1991 census also indicate higher than average levels for 
both SCs and STs. Besides, there are large regional variations in mortality, and in some 
states mortality was quite high even in 1998/99. In particular, the NFHS-2 also shows 
the IMR of over 100 per 1,000 for SCs in Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 








Table 11.1 
Infant and Childhood Mortality | ndicators for Social Groups 
Social Groups Gap 
Non- SC-Non-  ST-Non- 
Indicator Source SC ST SC/ST All SC/ST SC/ST 
Infant Mortality Rate SRS Survey 127 101 99 104 28 2 
NFHS-1 107 91 82 86 25 9 
NFHS-2 83 84 68 73 15 16 
Child Mortality Rate NFHS-1 47 49 35 36 15 17 
NFHS-2 40 46 25 31 15 21 
Under-Five Mortality Rate  NFHS-1 149 135 112 119 37 23 
NFHS-2 119 127 92 101 27 35 





Sources: 1. SRS Survey: India, Registrar General (1989), Sample Registration Scheme Bulletin, Vol. 37; 2. NFHS-1: 
IIPS (1995), National Family Health Survey (1992-93), Indian Institute of Population Studies (IIPS), 
Mumbai; 3. NFHS-2: IIPS and ORC Macro, (2000), National Family Health Survey (1998-99), Indian 
Institute of Population Studies, Mumbai. 

Note: The SRS survey estimates refer to 1984. 


Child mortality rate 


The NFHS-1 estimated the CMR at 36 per 1,000 in India, with the rate being much 
higher for SCs (47) than for the STs (49) and non-SCs/STs (32). The NFHS-2 estimate 
was lower at 31, but SCs continued to suffer from higher mortality (40) than STs (46) and 
non-SCs/STs (25). At more than 50, the CMR for SCs continues to be high in a few states 
such as Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 


Under-five mortality rate 


The U-5MR is structurally composed of the IMR and the CMR. Its level is just over 100 per 
1,000 births in India (the NFHS-1 estimate is 119 and the NFHS-2 estimate is 102), implying 
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that one in every 10 newborns does not survive beyond the fifth year of his birth. For 
SCs, the risk of mortality before completing five years of age is much higher, close to 
or higher than 125 per 1,000. It was well over 125 for SCs in many states such as Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Bihar. 


Nutritional status 


Nutrition is a prerequisite for good health and the well-being of any population. In par- 
ticular, it plays an important role in the physical and mental growth of children. Chronic 
illnesses are often associated with poor nutrition, especially among children. Moreover, 
the mother’s nutritional status affects her own health as well as that of her children. 


Nutritional status among women 


About a third of the women of childbearing age in India have very low Body Mass Index 
(BMI)—less than 18.5—indicating chronic energy deficiency (Table 11.2). The women 
from the SC/ST groups have even poorer levels of nutrition: 42 per cent of SC women 
and 46 per cent of ST women have low BMI. The problem is acute for SCs in Orissa, 
with more than 50 per cent severely malnourished. 

In India, 52 per cent of women in the reproductive age group are ‘anaemic’ (haemoglobin 
levels below 12 grams per decilitre), 35 per cent ‘mildly anaemic’ (10-11.9 grams per decilitre) 











Table 11.2 
Nutritional Status of Women and Children by Social Groups 
Social Groups Gap 
Non- SC-Non-  ST-Non- 

Indicator Source SC ST SC/ST All SC/ST SC/ST 
Percentage of women aged 15-49 

BMI < 18.5 NFHS-2 42 46 33 36 9 13 

Moderate or severe anaemia NFHS-2 19 24 15 17 4 9 
Percentage of children under three years 

Undernourished NFHS-1 58 57 52 53 6 5 

Undernourished NFHS-2 54 56 44 47 10 12 

Stunted NFHS-1 58 53 51 52 7 2 

Stunted NFHS-2 52 53 43 46 9 10 

Wasted NFHS-1 19 22 17 18 2 5 

Wasted NFHS-2 16 22 15 16 1 7 

Per cent of children aged 

6-35 months with moderate or 

severe anaemia NFHS-2 56 57 49 51 7 8 











Sources: 1. NFHS-1: IIPS, 1992/93. 
2. NFHS-2: IIPS, 1998/99. 
3. Operation Research Centre (ORC) Macro, 2000. 
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and 17 per cent ‘moderately’ or ‘severely anaemic’ (below 10 grams per decilitre). It is the 
‘moderate’ or ‘severe’ degree of anaemia that causes concern, the prevalence of which is 
not very high overall and among SCs. 


Nutritional status among children 


Malnutrition is a major factor responsible for high morbidity and high mortality among 
Indian children. The anthropometric measurements in the two NFHS surveys show that 
nearly half of the children have weights and heights too low for their age compared to the 
international standards, and are classified as ‘undernourished’ and ‘stunted’ (Table 11.2). 
The degree of undernourishment is higher among SCs as compared to non-SCs/STs. In 
a large number of states—Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, West 
Bengal, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, Himachal Pradesh and Maharashtra—a majority 
of SC children are undernourished. 

A similar picture is seen for the indicator of ‘stunting’: nearly half the children are ‘stunted’, 
that is, too short for their age. But ‘wasting’ is much less common, with 16-18 per cent 
overall and around 20 per cent for SCs, than ‘undernourishment’ and ‘stunting’ (Table 11.2). 
However, among the SC children in Karnataka, more than 25 per cent are ‘wasted’— 
underweight for their heights. 

A majority of Indian children suffer from some form of anaemia. At the national level, 
the percentage of children (of age 6-35 months) suffering from ‘moderate’ and ‘severe’ 
forms of anaemia is quite high (51 per cent). The conditions of SC children are worse—the 
prevalence of anaemia among them is higher by 7-8 percentage points than for children 
from the other social groups. In a few states—Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan—the depriva- 
tion among SCs is even more acute, with more than 60 per cent of children ‘moderately’ 
or ‘severely’ anaemic. 


Child healthcare 


Healthcare during early childhood includes preventive care such as immunisation, pro- 
motive care, like nutrition, as well as curative care. In this section, we examine the level and 
gaps in all the three indicators of healthcare. 


Preventive care: Child immunisation 


Child immunisation has been in vogue in India for quite some time. The Universal Im- 
munisation Programme (UIP) was introduced in the mid-1980s in all the districts of the 
country. Later, the Child Survival and Safe Motherhood Programme (CSSMP) and then the 
Reproductive and Child Health Programme (RCHP) continued to provide immunisations 
service. At present, the Public Health Programmes (PHPs) provide vaccination against 
six preventable diseases free of cost. 
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The NFHS asked women details on the immunisation of their children of the age 
group 12-23 months. Table 11.3 shows the percentage of children who received all the 
recommended doses of BCG (Bacille Calmette-Guérin), measles, and three doses each of 
DPT (Diphtheria, Pertussis and Tetanus) and polio. The coverage was far from universal— 
only about 40 per cent of children received all the recommended doses. In a few states, 
less than one-fifth of the children had received all the doses by 1998-99 (as reported by 
the NFHS-2). In particular, SCs in Bihar, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh had extremely 
low coverage. 











Table 11.3 
Preventive and Curative Care for Children by Social Groups 
Social Groups Gap 
Non- SC-Non ST-Non 
Indicator Source SC ST SC/ST All SC/ST SC/ST 
Percentage of children (aged 12-23 months) who received health inputs 
All recommended doses of vaccination © NFHS-1 27 25 38 35 -11 -13 
All recommended doses of vaccination NFHS-2 40 26 45 42 -5 -19 
Vitamin A supplement NFHS-2 27 26 31 30 -4 -5 
Percentage of children (under three years) who received health inputs 
Diarrhoea taken to health provider NFHS-1 61 52 62 61 -1 -10 
Diarrhoea taken to health provider NFHS-2 65 52 65 63 0 -153 
ARI (Acute Respiratory Infection) 
taken to health provider NFHS-1 64 59 68 66 -4 -9 
ARI taken to health provider NFHS-2 60 50 68 64 -8 -18 





Sources: 1. NFHS-1: IIPS, 1995. 
2. NFHS-2: IIPS, 1998/99. 
3. ORC Macro, 2000. 


Promotive care: Vitamin ‘A’ supplementation 


Deficiency of vitamin A is a common nutritional disorder that is the principal factor respon- 
sible for blindness at an early age. The PHPs in India provide vitamin A supplementa- 
tion in the form of oral doses for children below five years of age. The NFHS-2 collected 
information on this for children of age 12-35 months. The picture was quite dismal, in 
the sense that only 30 per cent of children had received at least one dose (see Table 11.3). 
While the coverage was poorer for SCs (27 per cent) in general, it was below 20 per cent 
for SCs in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Rajasthan. 


Curative care 


We now look at whether treatment was taken or not in the case of two common childhood 
diseases, diarrhoea and ARI. 
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Treatment for diarrhoea 


Diarrhoea is a major killer disease worldwide of children under the age of five. It causes 
dehydration—the loss of electrolytes—and, if left untreated, could result in death. Even 
otherwise, the child could become weak, thereby raising the risk of contracting other 
diseases. Oral or intravenous rehydration is the most commonly given treatment. The latter 
is expensive and not easily available in most villages. The Government of India has, therefore, 
initiated the Oral Rehydration Therapy Programme (ORTP) as one of its priority 
activities. 

The NFHS asked questions on each child of less than three years of age whether he/she 
suffered from diarrhoea during the two-week period before the interview and whether, 
in each such case, the child was taken to a health facility or provider for treatment. The 
two surveys showed that the family took diarrhoea quite seriously, and nearly 60 per cent 
of children were taken to health facilities or providers for treatment (Table 11.3). However, 
the tendency to seek treatment was slightly lower among STs (52 per cent) than among 
others. 


Treatment for ARI 


ARI, primarily pneumonia, is another major cause of illness among infants and children, 
and a leading cause of childhood mortality throughout the world. Early diagnosis and treat- 
ment with antibiotics can prevent a large proportion of ARI/pneumonia-related deaths. As 
in the case of diarrhoea, data on the incidence and treatment of ARI were also collected by 
the NFHS for children below three years of age for the two-week reference period before 
the survey. (This aspect was covered in only a few states in the NFHS-1, but in all the states 
in the NFHS-2. Hence, only the NFHS-2 results are presented.) Generally, a majority of 
children reporting symptoms of ARI were taken to a health centre or to care providers 
(Table 11.3). Children from SC families did not get as much care as non-SCs/STs. 


Maternal healthcare 


Women in India face a high risk of poor health and mortality during pregnancies and 
delivery, with the result that the maternal mortality rate is very high. The NFHS-2 estimates 
the Maternal Mortality Ratio (MMR) at 540 per 100,000 live births. In order to address this 
issue, the Government Maternal Health Programmes (GMHPs) in India (now a part of the 
RCHP) provide ante-natal care (ANC), delivery care and post-natal care (PNC) through 
a network of primary health centres (PHCs) and urban health posts. Most of the services 
in the public sector are provided free of cost so that even the poor are not deprived of 
professional maternal healthcare. Besides, the network of health centres makes access 
to services easy. Thus, in principle, the coverage should be close to universal. However, 
various surveys indicate that a large proportion of women do not get adequate health- 
care during pregnancies and deliveries. 
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Ante- Natal care 


A majority of women in India have received Ante-Natal Care (ANC) in the recent past. 
The NFHS-2 estimates that during the late 1990s, ante-natal check-ups were conducted 
by qualified professionals in 65 per cent of births (Table 11.4). Overall, the coverage 
was lower for the SC population as compared to non-SCs/STs. The SCs, although generally 
discriminated against, live in villages along with others and are more successful than 
STs in obtaining maternal health services. Yet, a majority of SC women in Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan did not receive any professional ANC. 


Delivery care 


Place of delivery 


In India, a majority of deliveries, especially in the rural areas, take place at home. Only a 
small proportion of deliveries take place in health institutions such as hospitals, maternity 
homes (public or private), Primary health centres (PHCs) and sub-centres. The NFHS-1 
and the NFHS-2 estimated that the percentage of deliveries in health institutions were 
26 and 34 per cent, respectively. Institutional care, at 27 per cent as estimated by the 
NFHS-2, was much less among SC women (Table 11.4). Moreover, less than 10 per cent 
of the SC women in Bihar received institutional delivery care. 

Public health services are expected to meet the requirements of the weaker sections 
that would find it difficult to pay for the services provided by the private sector. But, 
overall, the public sector meets very little of the said demand. The NFHS-2 estimate was 
that only 16 per cent of deliveries were in the public sector institutions, that is, government 
health centres and hospitals. In many states such as Bihar, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh and 
Punjab, less than 10 per cent of SCs were successful in obtaining public sector institutional 
delivery care. 


Medical assistance at birth/delivery 


Lack of professional assistance during delivery is a major cause of maternal and neo-natal 
mortality. Traditionally, village midwives and women at home have been assisting at 
delivery. Over time, many women have begun to seek the help of doctors, or at least trained 
midwives at the time of delivery. According to the NFHS-1 and the NFHS-2, 34 per cent 
and 42 per cent, respectively, of deliveries were assisted by a professional—a doctor or a 
trained midwife (Table 11.4). 

As evident in many other indicators, SCs fare poorly. According to the NFHS-2, only 
37 per cent of deliveries among SCs received professional assistance. There are very large 
inter-state variations. In Kerala, most women, including SCs, got professional assistance at 
delivery. On the other hand, less than one-fifth of the deliveries among SCs got such care 
in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 
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Table 11.4 
Maternal Healthcare by Social Groups 
Social Groups Gap 
Non- SC-Non-  ST-Non- 

Indicator Source SC ST SC/ST All SC/ST SC/ST 
Percentage of women that received 

ante-natal check-ups NFHS-1 58 48 66 53 -8 -18 
Percentage of women that received 

ante-natal check-ups NFHS-2 62 57 69 65 -7 -12 
Percentage of deliveries 
In health institutions NFHS-1 16 9 29 26 -13 -20 
In health institutions NFHS-2 27 17 38 34 -11 -21 
In public health institutions NFHS-1 11 7 16 15 -5 -9 
In public health institutions NFHS-2 16 11 17 16 -1 -6 
Assisted by health professionals NFHS-1 25 18 38 34 -13 -20 
Assisted by health professionals NFHS-2 37 23 47 42 -10 -24 





Sources: 1. NFHS-1: IIPS, 1995. 
2. NFHS-2: IIPS, 1998/99. 
3. ORC Macro, 2000. 

Note: The figures are for deliveries during the four-year (NFHS-1) or three-year (NFHS-2) period before the 
survey. 


Disparities among the social groups 


The preceding description clearly shows that the health conditions for SCs are quite poor. 
Of course, conditions are poor in India overall, but the indicators generally show even 
poorer levels for SCs than for the other sections of the Indian population. There are many 
reasons for why SCs suffer more in terms of health conditions as compared to the other 
sections. 

First, SCs generally have incomes lower than the average; second, they have poorer 
housing conditions; and, third, they have lower levels of education—factors that obviously 
have implications for health. SCs have always been living in villages settled by the 
dominant groups of the population and do not, therefore, suffer from physical isolation as 
do STs. Health institutions are as close to them as they are to the general population and 
hence their access to public healthcare should be at par with the non-SC/ST population. 
However, SCs could face social discrimination on account of traditional restrictions on 
access to public facilities, including health services. 

The issue, therefore, is not whether SCs have poorer health conditions than the other 
sections of the population, but their degree of deprivation. To assess disparities, the levels 
for a social group are compared with the levels for other social groups: communities other 
than SCs serve as reference groups. The NFHS-2 gives estimates for OBCs and others 
separately, but the NFHS-1 clubs together the estimates for both OBCs and non-SCs/STs. 
Therefore, the NFHS-2 estimates for OBCs and others are pooled, using appropriate 
sample sizes, to obtain estimates for non-SCs/STs. 
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Early childhood mortality 


Although SCs show higher early childhood mortality than the rest of the population, the 
level of disparity is not identical across states. In many states, the differences among social 
groups are large. The IMR for SCs is much higher than for non-SCs/STs in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. Karnataka, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab and 
Tamil Nadu also show large disparities in the NFHS. On the other hand, in Gujarat, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir, the IMR for SCs was not notably 
higher than for non-SCs/STs. 

In the case of child mortality, the level for SCs was well above that for non-SCs/STs in 
Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Haryana, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Orissa and Tamil Nadu in the 
NFHS. However, the pattern of disparity for SCs is not consistent over the two surveys. 

Overall, SCs face a higher risk of the U-SMR compared to the other sections of the Indian 
population in most states. Only a few states, notably Assam, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, and 
Jammu and Kashmir, show low disparity. The nature and degree of disparity varies among 
the social groups. SCs are more vulnerable than STs in Bihar and Gujarat. 

A low level of general mortality in a region does not necessarily ensure a low level 
of mortality for SCs. In Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, although the overall level of the 
U-5MR was not high (relative to the national average), the NFHS-1 estimated unusually 
high U-5MRs for SCs. This also happened in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Gujarat and 
Punjab in the second survey. (It was not possible to examine the disparities in Kerala, 
which has very low U-5MR, since the sample sizes for SCs were too small to permit an 
estimation of infant and childhood mortality.) The existence of large disparities in states 
with relatively low mortality is a matter of great concern; clearly, the weaker sections 
have been deprived of recent advances and improvements in child survival. 


Nutritional status 


Although SC women are more undernourished than non-SC/ST women, deprivation is 
greater among STs. This is markedly so in Maharashtra (where STs were worse off than non- 
SCs/STs and SCs), Tamil Nadu and West Bengal (where both SCs and STs were disadvan- 
taged, but the latter more so). Assam was an exception where both SCs and STs were not 
in a disadvantageous position as compared to other groups. 

In protein deficiency anaemia, the gap between SCs and non-SCs/STs was quite nar- 
row. However, in a few states—Punjab, Karnataka, West Bengal, Orissa and Bihar—a large 
gap of more than 5 percentage points showed poorer conditions for SCs as compared to 
non-SCs/STs. 

At the national level, the degree of malnourishment among children does not vary 
much by social groups. The gap was only 5 to 10 percentage points (the NFHS-2 shows 
wider gaps than the NFHS-1). But in many states, the condition of SCs was much 
worse than that of non-SCs/STs. In particular, in quite a few states—Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Orissa, Punjab, Karnataka, Kerala, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal—a gap of more than 10 percentage points was seen between SCs and 
non-SCs/STs in at least one of the surveys (the NFHS). 
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Child healthcare 


The NFHS-1 shows the immunisation coverage among SCs as much below that among 
non-SCs/STs. But the NFHS-2 shows a relatively narrower gap. In most states, the gap was 
close to 10 percentage points in the NFHS-1, but became very narrow by the findings of 
the NFHS-2. Punjab was an exception—the gap widened substantially in this state primarily 
because of a large rise in the coverage for non-SCs/STs but not for SCs. Madhya Pradesh 
also continued to show wide gaps. However, it can be said that SCs get nearly as much 
coverage as the non-SCs/STs in immunisation. The public immunisation programmes 
seem to have been able to cater to SCs nearly as successfully as to non-SCs/STs. 

There is hardly any difference in the level of treatment-seeking for common childhood 
illnesses between SCs and non-SCs/STs. Both the groups sought treatment in about 
60-65 per cent of the cases at the national level. Furthermore, the gap was narrow in 
most states. 

On the other hand, STs were not as successful in obtaining treatment in cases of 
diarrhoea. The gap was about 10 points nationally, and, according to the NFHS-2, was very 
high in Bihar and Orissa. A plausible reason for the lack of difference between SCs and 
non-SCs/STs was that the risk associated with diarrhoea was well recognised by parents, 
and an affected child was taken to a service provider. It is not clear why STs did not do 
this to the same extent as non-SCs/STs. Perhaps the lack of access to a provider posed 
a problem, or they did not realise the severity of the infection, or, possibly, they resorted 
to home remedies. 


Maternal healthcare 


SC women do not get as much ANC as other women. The relative deprivation of SCs 
was seen in almost all the states. Assam was a notable exception, but this was not due 
to good coverage for SCs in the state; it was merely a comparative statistical equality on 
account of the uniformly poor coverage for all communities in the state. Since Kerala 
has reached near-universal coverage, obviously hardly any difference among the social 
groups was seen. A few states—Rajasthan, Karnataka, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh in 
the two surveys and Bihar, West Bengal and Punjab in at least one round of the NFHS 
(1998/99)-exhibited large disparities between SCs and non-SCs/STs. 

Overall, SCs do not get as much institutional delivery care as non-SCs/STs, but the 
differences are primarily on account of delivery care from the private sector. Obviously, 
women from non-SCs/STs, being financially better off, utilise the private sector sub- 
stantially more than the SC/ST women. In contrast, according to the NFHS-2, the gaps 
are narrower for delivery care from the public sector; the percentage of deliveries taking 
place in government institutions being almost the same for SC and non-SC/ST women, 
and only marginally lower for ST women. 

In a few states, according to the NFHS-2, a higher proportion of SCs than non-SCs/STs 
utilise delivery services from the public sector, notably Kerala and, to some extent, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and West Bengal. However, this does not imply that the government sector 
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seeks to cater more to SCs. It is plausible that non-SCs/STs, having greater financial 
resources, prefer the private sector for delivery care. Thus, SCs are not able to obtain 
private delivery care as much as non-SCs/STs, affordability being the main obstacle. 

Assam and Bihar showed narrow gaps because the coverage was low among all the 
social groups. The high level of equity in Kerala contrasted with the low level of equity 
in Assam and Bihar. Medical assistance was good in Tamil Nadu, although there was a 
visible gap between non-SCs/STs and SCs. 


Summary 


It emerges rather unambiguously from this analysis that the health conditions of SCs 
are quite poor in India, and that they are more deprived than the other sections of 
the population. This is particularly true of childhood survival, nutritional status, child 
healthcare and maternal healthcare. In spite of an improvement in survival levels, infant 
and childhood mortality among SCs is unacceptably high (83 and 40, respectively) in 
terms. Besides, over one-third of SC women suffer from chronic energy deficiency, as 
seen from their BMI. The anthropometric measures show that nearly half the young 
SC children are ‘undernourished’ or ‘stunted’, and more than half are ‘moderately’ or 
‘severely’ anaemic. 

A few aspects in which the deprivation for SCs is not very high are the immunisa- 
tion coverage (40 per cent for SCs and 45 per cent for non-SCs/STs) and the degree of 
treatment-seeking in the case of common childhood illnesses such as diarrhoea (65 per 
cent) and ARI (60 per cent). 

The government’s goal of providing professional healthcare during pregnancy and 
delivery is far from being achieved, especially in states such as Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
Rajasthan. Despite the free provision of maternal healthcare facilities, the coverage is 
lower for the SC/ST groups. In most states, public maternity facilities have not attracted 
a large proportion of expectant mothers: health institutions conduct only about a third 
of the deliveries. Since reliance on private delivery care is high and professional care, 
obviously, entails a substantial cost, the weaker sections do not get much delivery care. A 
similar picture is seen in the case of professional assistance at delivery. It is, in fact, possible 
that the poor coverage of the scheduled groups by modern delivery care might also be 
attributable, in part, to their faith in the traditional system of midwifery, in addition to 
their inaccessibility to modern health providers. 

The socially weaker sections also tend to be economically weak, which is why the public 
health services are supposed to help them to access essential health services. However, the 
results clearly show that SCs remain relatively more deprived even in the utilisation of basic 
health services. Efforts to improve the health delivery system and the economic condi- 
tions of SCs need to be strengthened for their all-round betterment. 
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Notes and References 


1. This paper draws heavily from Kulkarni, P.M. and Vijay Barik. 2006. ‘Health Status and Access to Health care 
Service—Disparities among Social Groups in India’, Working Paper service, Volume 1, IIDS. 

2. The IMR is the proportion of newborns dying before completion of their first year. 

The CMR is the proportion of those alive at the age of one year who die before completing five years of age. 

4. The U-5MR is the proportion of the newborns that die before completing five years of age. It incorporates both 
infant mortality and child mortality. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Access To Civit AMENITIES: 
HousınG, WATER AND ELECTRICITY! 


Housing or shelter is one of the essential prerequisites for human development. Access to 
safe drinking water, toilet and electricity are the three main household amenities that closely 
influence human productivity, performance, efficiency and the overall quality of life, and 
are closely associated with health outcomes. 

This chapter, based on the census data on housing and household amenities, examines 
the quality of housing stock across social groups in order to obtain the magnitude and 
nature of inequality in access to housing and household amenities. It also takes a look at the 
crowding of living spaces by cross-tabulating the size of households by the availability of 
rooms in every census house. The quality of shelter has been measured by the condition of the 
house and the material utilised for construction. 


Housing amenities 


Condition of housing 


The 2001 census recorded the condition of residential or partly residential census 
houses? as ‘good’, ‘liveable’, and ‘dilapidated’ based on the perception and response of the 
respondents. As in the previous census, it also enlisted the houses on the basis of construc- 
tion material—pucca, kutcha or semi-pucca. 

From the information on the condition of the houses by social groups as perceived by 
the inmates of those houses, it is amply clear that the percentage of SC households living 
in dilapidated houses was the higher (Table 12.1). The gap between SC and non-SC/ST 
households was about 16 percentage points in favour of the latter. Not more than 3 per cent 
of the non-SC/ST households lived in dilapidated houses in the urban areas, as opposed 
to 6.4 per cent among SCs. The proportion of dilapidated houses was higher in the rural 
areas. It must be emphasised here that the perceptions regarding the conditions of houses 
are governed and influenced by local situations. 

The inter-state variations in the conditions of houses were no less significant (Annexure XV, 
Table 15A.1). These varied from nearly 17 per cent of the SC households who perceived 
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Table 12.1 
Condition of Housing by Social Groups, 2001 


(in per cent) 














Total Residence Residence-cum-Other Use 
Social Dilapi- Dilapi- Dilapi- 
Groups Areas Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated 
All Total 50.2 44.3 5.5 50.4 44.1 5.6 46.7 49.1 4.2 
Rural 44.8 48.9 6.2 45.0 48.7 6.3 42.0 53.4 4.6 
Urban 64.2 32.2 3.6 64.2 32.2 3.6 62.1 34.8 3.1 
SC Total 42.2 49.7 8.1 42.4 49.5 8.1 36.8 55.9 7.3 
Rural 39.7 51.8 8.5 39.9 51.6 8.6 33.9 58.4 7.8 
Urban 51.3 42.3 6.4 51.3 42.2 6.5 49.6 45.0 5.3 
Non-SC/ST Total 54.2 41.0 4.8 54.3 40.8 4.8 51.3 44.8 3.9 
Rural 48.2 46.2 5.6 48.3 46.0 5.7 46.6 49.1 4.2 
Urban 67.2 29.8 3.0 67.4 29.6 3.0 63.9 33.3 2.9 
Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, 2001, Table of Houses, Household Amenities and Assets, 


New Delhi. 


themselves to be living in ‘good’ houses in Orissa, followed by Bihar and Assam, where nearly 
a quarter of the SC households felt the same, to about 85 per cent in Tamil Nadu. In fact, 
most states have reported figures that are closer to the all-India average, with Tamil Nadu 
standing out as an exceptional case. The highest proportion of SC households reporting 
‘dilapidated’ conditions was from Orissa, Bihar, Assam, Kerala and Delhi. More than half the 
non-SC/ST households said that they lived in ‘good’ houses (Annexure XV, Table 15A.2). 
Their proportion was reported to be highest in Tamil Nadu. The proportion of non-SC/ST house- 
holds reporting ‘good’ housing conditions was found to be higher in most of the relatively- 
developed states. 


Quality of shelter 


Materials used for construction can be a good indicator of the durability of houses and 
the kind of security they provide to their residents. In the urban areas, most non-SC/ST 
households live in houses made of pucca roofs, while the figure in the rural areas stands 
at nearly three-fourths (Table 12.2). About 65 per cent of SC households in the rural areas 
used pucca materials for their roofs, while in the urban areas the figure stood at 86.5 per 
cent. However, the percentage of houses having pucca walls was much lower for both 
SC and non-SC/ST households in the rural as well as the urban areas. Around two-fifths of 
SC households in the rural areas lived in houses that had pucca walls, whereas more than 
half the non-SC/ST households were better off in this regard. In the period 1991-2001, 
the pucca-house level of both the social groups registered an increase in the urban areas, 
where it stood at 70.1 per cent and 85 per cent, respectively. 

The inter-state variations in the SC houses with pucca roofs and walls were perceptibly 
noticeable: Orissa had the lowest percentage, followed by Haryana, Assam and Bihar 
(Annexure XV, Table 15A.3 and 15A.4). The gap between the non-SC/ST and SC households 
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Table 12.2 
Percentage of Households Living in Houses with Pucca Roofs and Walls 
by Social Groups, 2001 





Social Groups 











Aspect Area All SC Non-SC/ST 
Roof Total 78.0 70.2 80.5 
Rural 72.3 65.5 74.4 
Urban 92.2 86.5 93.4 
Wall Total 55.5 47.0 61.8 
Rural 45.1 40.2 51.0 
Urban 81.8 70.7 84.8 
Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, 2001, Table of Houses, Household Amenities and Assets, 
New Delhi. 


having pucca roofs was observed to be the highest in Jammu and Kashmir, Haryana, 
West Bengal and Bihar, while West Bengal had the highest gap in the case of pucca walls, 
followed by Kerala, Bihar and Rajasthan. The urban areas indicated a higher magnitude of 
social disparity, with Punjab at the forefront. 


Availability of living space 


The quality of housing is not only a function of how durable the house is but, more signifi- 
cantly, of how much living space is available to the inmates. Table 12.3 shows that the 
number of households having no exclusive rooms to themselves—households that shared 
space with other households—which was negligible in 1991, had increased manifold during 
2001. 

More than 4 per cent of the SC households had no exclusive room to themselves, while the 
comparable figure for the non-SC/ST households was below 3 per cent. Nearly four-fifths 
of the SC households lived in houses that had two or fewer rooms, with a significant major- 
ity living in single rooms. On the other hand, the non-SC/ST households living in houses 
that had more than two rooms was nearly two-fold that of the SCs. While this figure 
has increased since 1991 for non-SC/ST households, it has declined in the case of SC 
households. These figures are indicative of crowding that not only hampers the health of 
the inmates, particularly of children, but simultaneously provides little freedom to them 
to organise their personal lives. 


House tenure 


Another important feature of access to housing is revealed by the nature of house tenure— 
whether the house is owned or has been rented or is under any other arrangement such 
as provided by the employer or an encroachment on public or private land (as in case 
of the slums). 

Most SC households, for economic and social reasons, comprise of owned houses as 
they have little access to rental housing. During the 1990s, the rental housing market did 
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Table 12.3 
Distribution of Households by Number of Dwelling Units, 1991 and 2001 


(in per cent) 





Households with Number of Dwelling Rooms 

















Total 
Rural/ Social No Exclusive More than 
Urban Groups Room 1 2 3 4 5 6+ 2 Rooms 
2001 
Total SC 4.1 47.7 30.0 10.5 4.6 1.5 1.8 18.3 
Non-SC/ST 2.7 34.9 30.0 15.8 8.7 3.5 4.4 32.4 
Rural SC 43 48.1 30.1 10.0 4.4 1.4 1.7 17.5 
Non-SC/ST 3.0 35.9 30.2 14.7 8.3 3.4 4.4 30.9 
Urban SC 3.2 46.3 29.5 12.1 5.2 1.7 2.1 21.1 
Non-SC/ST 2.1 32.7 29.5 18.2 9.5 3.6 4.4 35.7 
1991 
Total SC 0.1 48.4 30.9 10.7 4.7 1.8 2.4 19.7 
Non-SC/ST 0.0 37.4 30.5 15.0 8.1 3.7 4.4 31.2 
Rural SC 0.0 48.1 31.0 10.8 4.7 1.8 2.4 19.8 
Non-SC/ST 0.0 37.2 30.5 14.7 8.0 3.8 4.6 31.2 
Urban SC 0.1 49.8 30.3 10.4 4.7 1.6 2.7 19.3 
Non-SC/ST 0.0 37.8 30.3 15.6 8.3 3.4 4.0 31.3 
Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, 2001, Table of Houses, Household Amenities and Assets, 


New Delhi. 


open up a little to include SCs, but this still remains much smaller than their proportion in 
the total households, both in rural and urban areas. While the availability of rental housing 
may be a function of affordability, one cannot rule out the possibility of caste-based 
discrimination or exclusion, particularly when it comes to renting out room-space or a 
part of the house (see Table 12.4). Studies have indicated that there is a strong relationship 
between housing tenure and access to household amenities. It has been observed that 
access to rental housing has a positive outcome on access to drinking water, electricity 
and sanitation, as a house with these amenities available within or in close proximity is 
likely to fetch better economic returns to the owner. 


Household amenities 


Safe drinking water, toilet facilities and electricity are generally in short supply. The scarcity 
of these amenities invariably results in people seeking alternative sources that are poor in 
quality and have serious health implications. 


Drinking water 


According to the Census of India, if a household has access to drinking water supplied from 
a tap or a hand pump/tube well situated within or outside the premises, it is considered 
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Table 12.4 
Distribution of Households by House Tenure and Share by Social Groups, 
1991 and 2001 


(in per cent) 














SC Non-SC/ST 
State T/R/U Owned Rented Others Owned Rented Others 
House Tenure "Total 92.0 5.8 2.2 84.3 14.1 1.7 
1991 Rural 96.1 2.2 1.7 94.0 4.6 1.3 
Urban 73.6 22.1 4.3 61.5 36.0 2.5 
House Tenure "Total 89.1 7.4 3.5 83.7 13.4 2.9 
2001 Rural 94.9 2.7 2.4 93.1 4.7 2.2 
Urban 70.5 22.5 7.0 64.7 31.1 4.2 
Share of Tenure Total 19.4 8.9 21.8 71.9 87.4 68.6 
1991 Rural 20.5 11.1 23.3 69.3 81.3 64.1 
Urban 14.7 8.2 19.5 82.6 89.4 75.2 
Share of Tenure Total 18.4 11.3 20.4 70.2 83.2 68.0 
2001 Rural 19.2 12.5 19.8 67.3 79.2 65.1 
Urban 15.5 10.9 21.1 80.2 84.5 71.3 
Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, 2001, Table of Houses, Household Amenities and Assets, 


New Delhi. 


as having access to safe drinking water. In 2001, over 90 per cent of the urban SC house- 
holds were reported to have access to safe drinking water, an improvement of about 
10 percentage points since 1991 (Table 12.5). There was hardly any difference between 
SC and non-SC/ST households in the urban areas. In the rural areas, more than 20 per 
cent households belonging to either social group had no access to drinking water. 
Surprisingly, at the all-India level, SC households in the rural areas were reported to have 
better access in comparison with their non-SC/ST counterparts. However, in Assam, Bihar, 
Himachal Pradesh, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, the rural SC households were in a rela- 
tively disadvantageous situation compared to non-SCs/STs (Annexure XV, Table 15A.6). The 
access to safe drinking water was the worst in rural Kerala, with 75 per cent of households 
not having access to it, followed by Assam (40 per cent) and Rajasthan (35 per cent). 


Table 12.5 
Percentage of Households having Access to Household Amenities 
by Social Groups, 1991 and 2001 








Social Groups SC Non-SC/ST 
Amenities Year Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 
Safe Drinking Water 1991 63.6 59.8 80.6 64.1 56.4 82.0 

2001 81.1 78.5 90.4 79.2 74.1 90.4 
Toilet 1991 11.16 5.15 38.28 28.63 11.52 68.38 

2001 23.7 15.1 54.5 42.3 25.8 78.0 
Electricity 1991 28.1 21.8 56.3 48.1 34.6 79.3 

2001 44.3 35.1 774 61.4 48.2 89.9 


Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, 2001, Table of Houses, Household Amenities and Assets, 
New Delhi. 
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Toilet facilities 


The state of access to toilet facilities is abysmally poor for both SC and non-SC/ST house- 
holds, especially in the rural areas. According to the 2001 census, about 85 per cent of the SC 
households and three-quarters of the non-SC/ST households did not have access to toilet 
facilities. In the beginning of the 1990s, the conditions were even worse, with only 5 per 
cent of SC and about 12 per cent non-SC/ST rural households being provided with toilet 
amenities. 

Among the states that have done relatively better in 1990-2000 are Assam, Kerala 
and Delhi, where more than half the SC households have access to toilet facilities 
(Annexure XV Table 15A.7). Orissa, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, on the other hand, have 
not performed well in ensuring access to sanitation for SC households. 

The rural-urban divide is very large insofar as access to toilet facilities is concerned. 
Similarly, the gap between the SC and the non-SC/ST households is significantly large both 
in the rural and the urban areas. This has serious implications, especially for the women, 
who have to use open spaces that invariably result in security threats and sexual exploitation. 
SC women are particularly prone to greater risks in this context. 


Electricity 


At the all-India level (2001), despite 80 per cent electrification of villages, about 65 per 
cent SC and 52 per cent non-SC/ST rural households do not have access to electricity. In 
several states-Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Rajasthan— 
between one-third to two-third of rural households were without electricity (Annexure XV, 
Table 15A.9). In several other states—West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and Assam—about 
80 per cent of households in the rural areas are still without electricity. The situation is 
particularly grim in Bihar, where an overwhelming 94 per cent of rural households are non- 
electrified. The inter-social group analysis indicates that the disparities against SCs were 
profound in Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

In the urban areas, access to electricity is better, but the gap between the two social 
groups is quite wide at the all-India level (about 13 percentage) and in most states. 


Summary 


The access of rural households, especially SCs, to civil amenities is very poor. A substan- 
tially higher proportion of SC households (8.1 per cent) reside in dilapidated houses as 
compared to the non-SC/ST households (4.8 per cent). The building materials used in 
the construction of houses are far from satisfactory. In the rural areas, only about 65 per 
cent of the SC households and 75 per cent of non-SC/ST households used pucca materials 
for the roof. The percentage of houses having pucca walls was even lower for both 
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SC and non-SC/ST households. The size of the SC houses was also much smaller; nearly 
four-fifths of the SC households lived in houses that had two or fewer rooms, with a sig- 
nificant majority living in single rooms. On the other hand, the non-SC/ST households 
who lived in houses that had more than two rooms were nearly twice that of the SCs. 

The access to safe drinking water was more or less the same for SCs (78 per cent) and 
non-SCs/STs (74 per cent) in the rural areas. The access to safe drinking water was the worst 
in rural Kerala, followed by Assam and Rajasthan, with less than 25, 60 and 65 per cent 
households, respectively, having access to this amenity. 

The state of access to toilet facilities was deplorable for both the SC and the non-SC/ST 
households, especially in the rural areas. According to the 2001 census, about 85 per cent 
of the SC households and three-quarters of the non-SC/ST households did not have access 
to toilet facilities at all. Access to electricity was also poor. Despite achieving 80 per cent 
electrification of the villages, in 2001, about 65 per cent SC and 52 per cent non-SC/ST 
rural households did not have access to electricity. Although access to electricity was 
better in the urban areas, the gap between the two social groups was quite wide at the 
all-India level (about 13 percentage points) and in most of the states. 


Notes 


1. This chapter draws from Sinha, Sachidanand. 2005. ‘Literacy and Educational Level of Social Groups’, working 
paper, IIDS. 
2. The term ‘census house’ includes houses used for residential, partly-residential and non-residential purposes. 


CHAPTER 13 


PRACTICE OF UNTOUCHABILITY 
AND ATROCITIES 


In the traditional and formal sense, the caste system is characterised by three interrelated 
and intricately intertwined principles. These are the ascription of social, cultural, religious 
and economic rights for each caste; the unequal and hierarchical (graded) division of these 
rights between the castes; and the provision of strong social ostracism mechanisms sup- 
ported by social and religious ideologies. 

While the first two principles define and describe the framework of the caste system, the 
third principle designates the social mechanisms for its enforcement. Social ostracism is nor- 
mally characterised and enforced by numerous penalties against the violation of customary 
rules, norms and boundaries of the caste system. The forms of social ostracism vary from 
social and economic boycott to various types of physical punishments meted out to the 
low-caste SCs, particularly those who initiate change and display mobility of sorts as 
against the traditional rules of caste behaviour. Since the customary rules of caste derive 
support from some elements of the Hindu social philosophy, deviation from the moral code 
of caste conduct invites social ostracism and various forms of atrocities against the SCs, 
which are considered to be socially just and morally right. 

The perpetual threat of violence and atrocities against SCs, and the deep entrenchment 
of caste discrimination, prompted the government to promulgate the Protection of Civil 
Rights (PCR) Act and Scheduled Caste and Schedule Tribe Prevention of Atrocities (POA) 
Act. The objectives of these Acts clearly emphasise the intention of the government to deliver 
social justice and to enable SCs to live with dignity, without fear of violence and atrocities. 
For the same purpose, the Acts incorporate strong compensatory and punitive measures. 
Unfortunately, even the presence of such elaborate statutes does not act as a deterrent—the 
perpetuation of crimes against SCs and their discrimination in secular public spheres con- 
tinues unabated. 

This chapter highlights the violation of civil rights, forms of untouchability in public 
life, and the incidence of crimes and atrocities against SCs using micro-level evidence and 
official statistics on atrocities based on the National Crime Records Bureau (NCRB). 
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The practice of untouchability: 
Contemporary evidence 


Official evidence: Macro level 


The practice of untouchability continues in India even though the government has passed 
a legislation, the Anti-Untouchability Act 1955 (renamed the Civil Right Act). The annual 
reports of the Commission for SCs and STs provide data on the registered cases of un- 
touchability. It emerged that average annual cases registered under the Anti-Untouchability 
Act numbered 480 during the 1950s, 1,903 during the 1960s, 3,240 during the 1970s, 3,875 
during the 1980s and 1,672 during the first half of the 1990s. 


Evidence based on regional studies: Micro level 


In general, cases which are registered with the police are of a serious nature and therefore 
get public attention. A large number of cases, however, go unreported. The studies, based on 
village surveys, bring out the actual magnitude of the practice of untouchability and other 
atrocities. 

Only four regional studies are presented here from the massive literature on the practice of 
untouchability and other atrocities. These include a study on Karnataka (1973-74 and 1991), 
Andhra Pradesh (1977), Orissa (1987-88) and Gujarat (1971 and 1996). The chapter also 
draws from the all-India study of 550 villages in 11 states, conducted by Action Aid, Delhi, 
in 2001. 


The Karnataka study 


The Karnataka study! for 1973-74 is based on a fairly large sample of 76 villages, 38 urban 
centres and 3,330 households. Of the total households, 73 per cent are former untouch- 
ables (henceforth termed as ‘Dalits’ in this chapter). Little more than half of the Dalit re- 
spondents were not allowed to draw water from public wells in the villages. The magnitude 
of the problem was much less severe in the urban centres, but even there, 15 per cent of the 
respondents were not allowed to draw water from public water sources. The practice of un- 
touchability was more widespread in access to village temples and to high-caste houses. In 
both cases, more than 60 per cent of Dalits were not allowed entrance. An overwhelming 
majority (70 per cent) did not get access to the public sphere. 

Discrimination in other public spaces such as teashops—which would involve sharing of 
an environment with caste groups higher up in the hierarchy while drinking or eating—was 
not far behind from practices of discrimination in the temples. A little less than half the 
Dalits were not allowed free access to the local village teashop even two decades after 
the Anti-Untouchability Act of 1955. In the urban areas, the discrimination was much 
less (only 6 per cent found themselves discriminated against). 
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In the essential services, the practice of untouchability was widespread. Little more 
than half the respondents did not receive the services of barbers and washermen in the 
villages. In the urban areas, access to these services had improved considerably. Most 
respondents, however, had non-discriminatory access to the service of tailors. 

In public services like postal services, health and education, the practice of untouchabil- 
ity was far less. Almost all had access to postal services, but half the respondents faced 
some kind of discrimination; for example, postmen avoided entering the residential areas 
of Dalits, opting to hand over the mail to a Dalit person of the locality for distribution. In 
general, discrimination in the services rendered by government doctors and nurses and 
village schools was less. 

Still, in the early 1970s, one out of 10 SC/ST persons was not allowed inside village shops. 
One out of 10 persons among SCs could not wear ornaments or clothes of his or her own 
choice, without being harassed. 

Nearly 20 years later, another study was conducted in Karnataka with 941 respondents 
from 52 villages and from most of the districts.2 Discrimination was much less regarding 
sitting or drinking tea together in political spaces such as the panchayat office. Other than 
that, not much had changed during the two decades since the former study was carried 
out. About three out of four respondents were denied entry into village temples and par- 
ticipation in religious processions. Social mixing or relations across caste barriers were 
also disallowed. Most people among SCs did not have free access to the water taps of the 
high castes, and three-fourths of them had no access to the village water tank. 


The Andhra Pradesh study 


The Andhra Pradesh study* was conducted in 1977 and covered a sample of 396 respond- 
ents (of whom 196 were Dalits) from six villages. In this study, it was found that the temples 
were still barred to most Dalits and they were also not allowed to enter the houses of caste 
Hindus. The marriage processions of Dalits through the public village roads were pro- 
hibited on one pretext or another. There was no access to public drinking water sources. 
Wells or taps were located in the high-caste localities, and attempts by Dalits to access 
these invited objection and physical obstruction. 

The majority of the Dalit respondents reported being beaten—ranging from frequently to 
rarely—by the upper castes. Raids on Dalit hamlets or houses, sometimes followed by looting, 
were reported. Violence was also perpetrated in the forms of kidnapping, insults, rape, phys- 
ical torture and threats or attempts to murder. 

Many Dalit respondents were prevented from exercising their franchise in elections. In 
some cases, they were also prevented from participating in political activities such as or- 
ganising village meetings, taking independent positions on political issues and contesting 
elections. 


The Orissa study 


The Orissa study* covered 65 Dalit respondents from two villages (one small and the other large) 
for 1987-88. In both the villages, the settlements of the Dalits were separated from those 
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of the upper castes. An overwhelming majority—80 per cent of respondents in the small 
village and 70 per cent in the large village—were prohibited from drinking water from 
the public open well and public tube well. In the large village—where there were separate 
pulleys in the wells for the Dalits—3 per cent of the respondents in the large village and 
90 per cent of the respondents in the small village observed that while locating public 
wells/tube wells, the convenience of the Dalits was not taken into account. 

In village community feasts and marriages in both villages, the Dalits were treated un- 
equally. The same was the case with regard to temple worship, the services of barbers, wash- 
ermen, priests, etc. In the large village, 64 per cent reported being treated unequally in the 
village meetings while 100 per cent reported the same in the small village; 80 per cent of 
the respondents in both villages did not have access to teashops; 70 per cent in the large 
village and 80 per cent in the small village faced unequal treatment or discrimination in 
getting services from grocery shops; about 80 per cent in the small village and 100 per cent 
in the large village faced discrimination in village cultural events and village festivals. 

In the small village, due to their small numbers and poverty Dalits were discouraged from 
contesting the elections. Most of the Dalits had free access to schools and hospitals in both 
villages. 


The Gujarat study 


The study in Gujarat,° conducted in 1971, was based on a survey of 69 villages. A repeat sur- 
vey of these villages was done in 1996 to gauge changes in practice of untouchability. To 
what extent and in which spheres was untouchability abolished, and in which spheres 
was it still evident? The first study looked into the practice of untouchability in 17 spheres 
of village life, which included both the private and the public domains. 

In 1971, the practice of untouchability in the sitting arrangements of the students in the 
village schools had been negligible; it had disappeared in 1996. SC and non-SC students 
intermingled in the school freely. However, in many villages, their friendship did not extend 
beyond school hours. Non-SC teachers did not discriminate against the SC students but 
they were not easily accessible to the SC students outside the school boundaries. Not all the 
schools had the facility of drinking water for students. Where it existed, all students drank 
water from common vessels. 

Nearly 10 per cent of the village schools had teachers belonging to SCs. None of them com- 
plained that their colleagues discriminated against them in school. However, except in south 
Gujarat, these teachers did not get accommodation in the high-caste locality of the village. 
They either commuted from their village or from nearby towns, or rented a house in an SC 
locality. 

Almost all villages were covered by state transport. Except in 7 per cent of the villages, 
untouchability was not observed while boarding and sitting in buses. Crude discrimin- 
ation against SCs was observed in 1 per cent of the villages, where Dalits were, for the most 
part, denied the right to sit with upper-caste persons. In the remaining 6 per cent of the 
villages, untouchability was practised in a nebulous form—that is, an SC was expected to 
stand up and offer his seat to a high-caste passenger, who was also allowed to board the 
bus first. 
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The 1971 study found that there were certain restrictions on the free movement of SCs 
on some roads in as much as 60 per cent of the villages. While this had declined consid- 
erably by 1996, SCs still encountered some restrictions on their movement in 23 per cent 
of the villages. As such, there was no ban on SCs using certain village roads. But they did 
become victims of wrath—varying from abuse to physical assault—if they entered the streets 
of the upper castes. They had to stop and give way to members of the upper castes, particu- 
larly Brahmins and Rajputs, in general, and elderly persons of the dominant upper castes, 
in particular. 

Even in those villages where the Dalits did not face restriction in their day-to-day move- 
ments, they were subject to taunts by members of the upper castes about their former 
untouchable status. 

Generally, most of the village post offices and postmen did not practise untouchabil- 
ity while giving out stamps and taking money as well as delivering mail. The postmen 
went to the SC localities and handed over the mail to the addressee. But postal employees 
observed untouchability in 8-9 per cent of the villages. They did not give postal stationery 
and mail in the hands of the SC addressees. 

Between 1971 and 1991, there has been a slight decline in the practice of untouchability 
in delivering mail, but in the selling of stamps the proportion of villages practicing untouch- 
ability has increased. 

Open or subtle untouchability was practised in panchayat meetings in 30 per cent of 
the villages in 1996, as against 47 per cent in 1971. The sitting arrangement in panchayat of- 
fices is common for all the members, but there was a tacit convention whereby certain seats 
were marked for SC members. Although tea and snacks were served to everyone, separate 
plates and cups were reserved for SC members, and stored separately. The earlier practice 
of SC members washing the utensils they had used no longer existed. 

In most village temples, 75 per cent SCs were not allowed to enter beyond the threshold, 
although they were permitted to worship from a distance. Some temples were open for SCs, 
while others were not. In many villages where their numbers were large, SCs constructed 
temples in their localities to avoid confrontation. 

In 1971, 44 villages had separate water facility for SCs near their localities. Two more vil- 
lages had been added to this list in 25 years. Untouchability is not experienced in normal 
times, but when water is scarce, SCs experience difficulty and discrimination in taking 
water from high-caste localities. In the remaining 23 villages in which the Dalits took 
water from the common source, untouchability was practised in 61 per cent of the villages. 
In most such villages, SC women took water after the upper-caste women, or their tap or 
position on the well was separately marked. In seven villages (11 per cent of the sample 
villages), SC women were not allowed to fetch water from the well. They had to wait till the 
upper-caste women poured water into their pots. The upper-caste women, who shouted 
at them constantly, humiliated the SC women: ‘Keep distance, do not pollute us!’ 

The practice of untouchability strikingly declined in the buying and selling of commod- 
ities. In 1971, in as many as 85 per cent of the villages SC members were barred from 
entering shops; in 1996, shops in only 30 per cent villages were thus restricted. Similarly, the 
practice of untouchability in giving things and receiving money was reduced from 67 per 
cent to 28 per cent. 

The status of being untouchable came in the way of potential SC entrepreneurs. They 
feared that upper-caste members would not buy from their shops or would harass them. 
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Ina village in Ahmedabad, an SC autorickshaw driver who asked for the fare from a sarpanch 
belonging to a middle-caste was severely beaten. This was not a rare case, and such upper- 
caste attitude inhibited SC enterprise. 

Most tailors did not practice untouchability. They touched the SC client to take meas- 
urements. However, in most cases, they did not repair the used clothes of SCs. Nearly one- 
third of the potters observed untouchability while selling pots to SC clients. Most of the 
barbers(nearly 70 per cent) refused their services to SC males. Muslim barbers did not 
practice untouchability. The traditional patron-client relationship continued, although 
the client paid in cash for the service. A few barbers in the large villages had set up shops. 
Many, but not all, did not mind serving a SC client. 

The extent of untouchability remained almost intact in the sphere of house entry. Ex- 
cept in a few villages, SC members of a village society did not get entry beyond the outer 
room of high-castes. Even in villages where the young folk did not believe in physical 
untouchability, and who served tea to SC guests in their houses, the entry of SCs to the 
dining room was not encouraged. 

The practice of untouchability was considerably reduced in some of the public spheres 
such as schools, postal services and elected panchayats, which were directly managed by 
state laws and which had a relatively non-traditional character. While the number of vil- 
lages observing untouchability on public roads, restricting free movement of SCs, declined 
considerably from 60 per cent in 1971 to 23 per cent in 1996, it is too early to say that the 
Dalit is not discriminated against in the public sphere. As many as 30 per cent of the village 
panchayats observed open or subtle discrimination with their SC elected members. 


The action aid study® 


Based on the information from about 550 villages in 11 states collected under the Action Aid 
India Country study in 2001, we got insight into the nature of discrimination and the wide- 
spread prevalence of untouchability in various spheres of public life. Within the scope of 
the ‘secular public sphere’, the practice of untouchability has been categorised into resi- 
dential segregation, denial of access and discriminatory treatment in basic public services, 
and discriminatory restrictions on public behaviour. 

The study includes within its purview the practice of untouchability, access to secular re- 
sources and discrimination within spheres such as access to water resources, public thor- 
oughfares, modes of public (but not state-owned) transport, and other village level services 
and amenities like teashops, barbers’ or washermen’s services, and so on. 


Residential segregation 


Contextualising the longstanding and historical nature of caste discrimination in rural India, 
the most visible and often the most taken-for-granted aspect of untouchability in the public 
sphere is the residential segregation of SC households. 

Caste-segregated neighbourhoods tend to be the rule rather than the exception in the 
Indian villages, and the dwellings are usually clustered on a caste basis. However, the SC 
neighbourhoods are unique, in the sense that they are subjected to specific and very severe 
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sanctions that are not imposed on other caste clusters. The starkest form of locational 
sanction is social expulsion—expressed in palpably physical-spatial terms—of the SC settle- 
ment beyond the social boundaries of a village. 

The Action Aid Study found that such ‘outcasting’ of the SC wada or cheri or basti (colonies) 
was a common feature and was found across the country. Furthermore, the study also 
found that there were often explicit customs about which particular direction (relative to 
the ‘main’ village) the SC settlements could or could not occupy. While these customs were 
not always enforced or followed very strictly, their very existence was indicative of the 
deeply legitimised nature of untouchability across India. 

Furthermore, the study also found that residential exclusion from the villages, while com- 
mon, was not the rule, and that many villages did have the SC neighbourhoods located within 
the village perimeters, but these neighbourhoods, too, were subjected to severe sanctions. It 
is interesting, but also worrisome, to note that even government programmes for SC hous- 
ing were unable to escape the spatial segregation dictated by upper caste ‘tradition’. 


Denial of access to and discriminatory treatment in basic public services 


The Action Aid study also dealt with access to basic public services that may not be directly 
related to the state. As is evident from Table 13.1, by far the most prevalent practice of un- 
touchability in this realm was related to the denial of access to water resources—48.4 per 
cent of the villages surveyed reported the presence of this practice in some form or the other. 
At the other end of the spectrum of incidence was the denial of entry (or of proper seating) to 
SCs in cinema halls, which was observed in only six of the 187 (or about 3 per cent) 
villages. 


Table 13.1 
Denial of Access to Basic Public Services 





Percentage of Villages Percentage of Villages Total Surveyed 





Form/Site of Untouchability where Form is Practised where Not Practised Villages 
Denied access to water facilities 48.4 43.5 255 
No entry into village shops 35.8 57.0 186 
No access to restaurants/hotels 25.6 64.9 92 
No entry into private health centre/clinic 21.3 72.4 74 
No access/entry to public transport 9.2 87.0 41 
No entry/seating in cinema halls 3.2 93.0 6 





Source: Shah, Ghanshyam, Harsh Mander, Satish Deshpande and Amita Baviskar. 2006. Untouchability in 
Rural India. New Delhi: Sage Publications. 

Note: Villages where status of practice is ambiguous are excluded from both ‘practised’ and ‘not practised’ cat- 
egories. Total surveyed villages exclude villages where relevant institution/site is absent. 


The notions of purity and pollution have been particularly resilient in relation to drink- 
ing water sources. The study also confirmed this fact and found that persistent conflicts were 
reported with regard to drinking water. While complete denial of access to a particular water 
source (well, tank, tube well, etc) designated as upper caste was quite common, what was 
even more common was the imposition of deferential behaviour on SCs. This generally 
consisted of making them wait for non-SCs/STs to fill water first, making them vacate the 
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well if non-SCs/STs arrived, ensuring that they waited on one side of the water source and 
that their vessels did not touch those of the upper caste persons who were drawing water, 
and so on. It was hardly surprising that continual friction on this score led to major fights and, 
at the very least, forced SCs to seek alternative water sources wherever feasible. 

In over one-third (about 35.8 per cent) of the villages surveyed, SCs were denied entry into 
village shops. This usually meant that SCs were not allowed to come up to the counter like the 
other customers, but were made to wait outside (or at some distance) from the shop. The shop- 
keepers would put the items to be sold on the ground for the SCs to pick up. Similarly, money 
was not directly accepted from SCs; they had to leave it somewhere (often on a piece of 
wood, which is considered non-polluting) for the shopkeeper to pick up. Clearly, money, 
too, was unable to dissolve untouchability. Even though SCs and non-SCs/STs paid in the 
same currency (even if SCs sometimes had to pay a higher price for the same goods or accept 
inferior goods for the same price), they were still made to observe humiliating rules of public 
subservience. 

Given the restrictions on sharing food and drink, the study found that SCs were barred 
from the village teashops and restaurants in a quarter of the villages surveyed. However, as 
Table 13.2 makes apparent, there is a much wider prevalence of untouchability in the more 
‘traditional’ spheres of washing of clothes and haircutting services. 

In fact, the social status of the castes providing these services—washermen and barbers—is 
itself dependent on their denying SCs their services for that is the condition upon which non- 
SCs/STs will accept their services. Discrimination by washermen and barbers was found to 
be present in as many as 46-47 per cent of the villages surveyed. Even where such discrimin- 
ation was not actively practised by the service providers, the ingrained effect of custom was so 
strong that the SCs themselves tended to defer to the upper castes and accept subordination 
in order to avoid trouble. 


Table 13.2 
Discriminatory Treatment in Public Services 
(Forms/ Sites Arranged in Decreasing Order of Incidence: Pooled Data from 11 States) 





Percentage of Villages 
Percentage of Villages where Form is Not Total Surveyed 


Form/Site of Untouchability Practice where Form is Practised Practised Villages 
Denied barbers’ services 46.6 (229) 41.3 491 
Denied washermen’s services 45.8 (194) 43.2 424 
Separate seating in restaurants/hotels 32.7 (144) 58.0 441 
Separate utensils in restaurants/hotels 32.3 (145) 58.1 449 
Denied carpenters’ services 25.7 (117) 68.1 455 
Tailor will not take measurements 20.8 (96) 70.1 462 
Potter will not sell pots 20.5 (75) 68.2 365 
Untouchability during transactions in shops 18.5 (87) 73.8 470 
No seating/last entry in public transport 12.8 (57) 82.9 444 
Discriminatory treatment in private clinics 8.7 (24) 83.7 276 





Source: Shah, Ghanshyam, Harsh Mander, Satish Deshpande and Amita Baviskar. 2006. Untouchability in 
Rural India. New Delhi: Sage Publications. 

Note: Figures in brackets are the number of villages where the form is practised. Villages where status of practice 
is ambiguous are excluded from both ‘practised’ and ‘not practised’ categories. Total surveyed villages 
exclude villages where relevant institution/site is absent. 
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In about one-third of the villages, the teashops discriminated against SCs by asking 
them to be seated separately; they were served in separate utensils, which were usually 
washed by the SC customers themselves. Village teashops were often the source of recur- 
ring friction between SCs and the Savarna villagers. There are too many reports about the 
widespread prevalence of the ‘two glass system’ in Indian villages, which suggest that dis- 
criminatory treatment in matters of food and drink was among the most resilient aspect 
of the practice of untouchability. 


Discriminatory restrictions on public behaviour 


As has been amply demonstrated by scholars, untouchability is not a trait that defines par- 
ticular people, but a relationship between people. One of the distinguishing features of this 
relationship is that it requires the continual reproduction of public signs proclaiming the 
‘inferiority’ of those marked as ‘untouchables’ relative to the rest of society. Thus, the institu- 
tion of untouchability is partly sustained through the imposition of discriminatory sanctions 
on behaviour in public—sanctions which make it incumbent on SCs to behave in ways that 
announce their low status and, as a corollary, underline the ‘superior’ status of the upper castes. 
Upper-caste society is extremely sensitive to violations of this public, highly visible code, and 
transgression invites immediate retribution. 

Table 13.3 summarises some of the most prominent forms of sanctions on public behaviour. 
It is not surprising that a ban on marriage processions on public roads should be, by far, the 
most widely prevalent practice of this sort, observed in more than 47 per cent of the villages 
surveyed. Such processions—when taken out by the upper castes—were not only expressions 
of collective joy but also occasions to publicly demonstrate the power and wealth of the family 
or clan. The wedding finery, jewellery and other marks of wealth (including crudely assertive 
devices like the garlanding of the bridegroom with currency notes) that are on public display 
during such processions are meant to make a point. 


Table 13.3 
Discriminatory Restrictions on Public Behaviour 
(Forms/ Sites Arranged in Decreasing Order of Incidence: Pooled Data from 11 States) 





Percentage of Villages 
Percentage of Villages where Form is Not Total Surveyed 





Form/Site of Untouchability Practice where Form is Practised Practised Villages 
Ban on marriage processions on roads 474 (229) 49.9 483 
Forced to stand in front of upper caste men 25.6 (136) 67.9 532 
Ban on festival processions on public roads 23.8 (114) 64.2 478 
Cannot wear new/bright clothes 19.0 (101) 75.1 531 
Cannot use umbrellas on public roads 16.7 (82) 80.4 490 
Cannot wear dark glasses, smoke, etc. 13.7 (66) 82.5 481 
Cannot use chappals on public roads 10.6 (47) 86.9 443 
Cannot use bicycles on public roads 7.1 (32) 90.6 448 





Source: Shah, Ghanshyam, Harsh Mander, Satish Deshpande and Amita Baviskar. 2006. Untouchability in 
Rural India. New Delhi: Sage Publications. 

Note: Figures in brackets are the number of villages where the form is practised. Villages where status of practice 
is ambiguous are excluded from both ‘practised’ and ‘not practised’ categories. Total surveyed villages 
exclude villages where relevant institution/site is absent. 
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By the same token, those who are considered to be lowly must be denied the opportunity 
to indulge in similar displays, should they be fortunate enough to be able to afford them. So, 
in much of rural India the study concluded that SC marriages are required to be performed 
very quietly, without the public fuss that often accompanies upper-caste weddings. Clashes 
around marriage and festival processions are common (as they are in the context of communal 
tensions) and sometimes take a terrible toll. 

But it is not only on such special occasions that the SCs must publicly display the signs 
of their subordination. In fact, being an SC in rural India involves internalising a repressive 
regime of self-control and servility in normal everyday life. The closest parallel here is 
with the explicit and implicit restrictions on public behaviour faced by all women in our 
patriarchal society. As everyone knows, women are supposed to behave differently from 
men-—just as girls are taught to behave differently from boys. They are continually under 
surveillance for the way they dress, how they walk or talk or otherwise conduct themselves. 
In an analogous fashion, all SCs, not only women, must constantly restrain themselves in 
public and ensure that they do not violate the norms of the caste hierarchy. 

In concrete terms, these norms of behaviour cover every conceivable situation where SCs 
and non-SCs/STs come into public contact and constitute an incredibly oppressive regime 
for everyday life. For example, SCs must stand in the presence of upper caste men, especially 
if they happen to be older; they must not make eye contact with members of the upper caste 
but stand with heads bowed; they must not laugh too loud, point fingers or wave their arms 
about; they must not stand erect, walk with a swagger or appear to be strolling (instead of 
scurrying about their business). In short, they must not do anything that might make the upper 
castes feel that they are getting ‘uppity’. 

Apart from the physical behaviour, this regime also involves a strict dress code. Since upper 
castes consider the SCs dirty and unclean, it is up to the SCs to ensure that this upper caste 
image is not contradicted—in other words, the SCs must not wear very clean, good or ‘bright’ 
clothes. 

Urban middle class and upper caste Indians may find this difficult to believe, but such 
sanctions are routinely imposed on SCs. There are upper caste neighbourhoods and thor- 
oughfares where SCs are still expected to take off their footwear and carry it in their 
hands or dismount from their bicycles. They are not supposed to walk through the non- 
SC/ST areas with their umbrellas up. SC boys and men must not be seen wearing dark 
glasses or fashionable clothes of the sort sported by upper caste youth. Violation of 
these codes invites humiliating reprisals, including violence. It is, or should be, a matter 
of grave concern that such practices were reported from between 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the villages surveyed. 


Economic discrimination 


Together with the practice of untouchability in the public sphere, discrimination is ubiqui- 
tous and practised vehemently in the economic sphere, both in market and non-market 
transactions. 

Under the traditional economic framework of the caste system, the occupation and 
economic rights (including property rights) of each caste are fixed and compulsory and, 
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therefore, involve the forced exclusion of one caste from the occupations (and rights) of 
another. The SCs are particularly excluded from access to all sources of livelihood, except 
manual labour and service to other castes. The exclusion of Dalits is multiple and compre- 
hensive, covering almost all economic spheres. 

Exclusion and discrimination are processes through which individuals or groups are 
wholly or partially excluded from full participation in economic activities. The normative 
framework of the caste system involves exclusion and discrimination in multiple market 
and non-market exchanges. 

Economic exclusion and discrimination involves the following: 


1. Denial of the SCs in hiring for jobs, and in sale and purchase of factors of production 
(like agriculture land, non-land capital assets and various factors inputs), consumer 
goods and social services like education, housing and health, including Common 
Property Resources (CPRs) such as water bodies, grazing land, etc. 

2. The restrictions on change of caste-based occupations are a form of exclusion, which 
may operate through the discriminatory workings of capital markets. In modern 
economic terms, the SCs may not be allowed to invest (and to share) in the occupa- 
tions of other castes. 

3. Differences in prices received or charged from the SCs in the markets, depending on 
whether they are sellers or buyers. This may relate to the price of factor inputs and 
consumers goods, such as wages for labour, price of land or rent on land, interest 
on capital, rent on residential houses, and charges or fees for services such as hous- 
ing, water and electricity. 


Under the customary rules of the caste system, SCs thus suffer from discrimination in 
various market and non-market transactions. This includes land (agriculture), capital, 
occupation, employment, inputs, consumer markets and social services such as education, 
housing, health, electricity and drinking water. Within the limitations of the survey data, 
we now discuss the nature and magnitude of exclusion, and the discriminatory access of 
SCs to the labour and other markets and various village-level economic services. 

The Action Aid study ascertained the nature and magnitude of discrimination in 
the labour markets, the input markets, the consumer markets and in access to CPRs. 
The individual reports from the 11 states in the survey also provided some evidence of 
discrimination in the agricultural land markets. 


Labour market discrimination 


Discrimination against SCs in the labour markets may operate through exclusion in 
hiring, wages lower than the market rates, and unfavourable terms and conditions of 
work, entailing overwork and other forms of extra-economic cohesions and caste-related 
obligations. 

Table 13.4 shows that in the labour markets, exclusion and discrimination were practised 
both in hiring and in wage payments in a significant number of the sample villages. In 
about 36 per cent of the villages, SCs were denied wage employment in agriculture. 
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Table 13.4 
Market Discrimination—Access to Work and Resources 
(Form/ Sites: Pooled Data from 11 States) 





Percentage of Percentage of 
Villages where Form Villages where Form Total Surveyed 

Form/Site of Untouchability Practice is Practised is Not Practised Villages 
Labour Market 

Denied work as agricultural labour 35.5 (158) 60.0 445 

No touching when paying wages 37.1 (174) 59.7 469 

Paid lower wages for the same work 24.5 (119) 70.8 486 

SCs not employed in house construction 28.7 (152) 62.0 529 
Input Market 

Denied access to irrigation facilities 32.6 (152) 59.4 466 
Common Property Resources 

Denied access to grazing/fishing grounds 20.9 (76) 71.7 364 
Consumer Market—Sale and Purchase 

Not allowed to sell to milk cooperatives 46.7 (162) 48.1 347 

Prevented from selling in local markets 35.4 (165) 54.9 466 

Not allowed to buy from milk cooperatives 27.8 (100) 59.2 360 





Source: Action Aid, People’s Report on Untouchability in Rural India. 

Note: Figures in brackets are the number of villages where the form is practised. Villages where status of practice 
is ambiguous are excluded from both ‘practised’ and ‘not practised’ categories. Total surveyed villages 
exclude villages where relevant institution/site is absent. 


In about 25 per cent of the villages, SCs faced discrimination in wage payments. SC wage 
labourers thus received daily wages at a rate that was less than the market wage rate or 
wages paid to non-SC/ST workers. 

What was striking was the fact that in about 37 per cent of the villages, untouchability 
was practised in making wage payments: the SCs received wages in cash or kind handed 
to them from a ‘respectable’ distance in order to avoid physical touch. Belief in purity and 
pollution also come in to effect in the hiring of SC labourers in housing construction: in 
about one-third of the villages, they were excluded from this manner of employment. 

While this picture emerged at an aggregate level, there were significant variations across 
states. The inter-state variations, in fact, bring out the dynamic and changing nature and 
forms of labour market exclusion and discrimination. The study indicated that while at the 
all-India level, SCs faced exclusion in getting hired in agriculture employment in 36 per cent 
of the villages; the percentage of such villages varied from about 80 per cent in Andhra 
Pradesh to about 50 per cent in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh to almost negligible in Kerala, 
Punjab and Tamil Nadu. The proportion of such villages varied from 21 per cent to 
31 per cent in the remaining sample states, which include Orissa, Rajasthan, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh. 

The use of SC labour involves a curious combination of both exclusion and inclusion. 
While the bulk of labour power for agricultural and other operations in the rural areas 
comes from the SC workforce—often under compulsive forms, bondage and attachments of 
various types (what Amartya Sen called ‘unfavorable inclusion’)—the employment is also 
accompanied by ‘unfavorable exclusion’ or discrimination. The exclusion of SC labour 
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presumably occurs in times of scarcity of jobs in agriculture during the lean sessions. In 
such a situation, the high-caste employers prefer to hire persons of their own caste or non- 
SC/ST workers. 

Besides the exclusion of SCs due to the preferential treatment of non-SCs/STs, their 
exclusion also occurs due to the continuing belief of the higher castes in the notions of 
purity and pollution. As mentioned earlier, SC workers are excluded from working in 
house construction and other activities—in about one-third of the villages, SCs were ex- 
cluded from this type of work for reasons attributed to pollution—with the ratio being as 
high as 30 per cent in some states. 

This exclusion takes various forms. In Kerala, in some cases, SCs were allowed to work 
in house construction, but only after the house was purified through particular rituals or 
sudhi (religious ritual of purification). In several other cases, SCs were not employed to 
fetch water used for household use. Besides, in Bihar, for instance, SC women were rarely 
employed to cook or clean foodgrains and other eatables. 

Wage discrimination also takes various forms, including the payment of lower wages to 
SC labourers as compared with wages to non-SCs/STs or the market wage rates (and also 
far less than due to them according the number of hours of work they put in), overwork, 
extra-economic coercion and practice of untouchability (or avoiding physical contact) 
in the paying of wages in kind or cash. 

At the all-India level, in about one-fourth of the villages, SC labourers were paid wages 
less than the market rates or those paid to non-SC/ST workers. This ratio was higher than 
the national average particularly in Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh, varying from 26 per cent to 52 per cent. The incidence was relatively lower in the 
remaining states. 

In fact, the payment of lower wages to SC workers has elements of coercion and force. 
The SCs face various types of harassment, including not only lower wages, but also late, 
delayed and deferred payments. Their condition is reflected in the routine that torments 
their daily life, long hours of toil in the field, coupled with their socio-economic plight. 

The lower wage payment, overwork and coercion, intertwined with caste obligations, 
were not just confined to the agrarian situation associated with the semi-feudal relations 
found in Bihar, but also took new and oppressive forms in capitalist agrarian relations in 
the communalised agriculture of Punjab. The Punjab study observed that the SC labourers 
were being physically assaulted by their employers. Still more common were the cases of 
using abusive language, invariably invoking the caste identity of the SC labourers. 

The study also revealed the existence, in a significant number of the sample villages, of 
the practice of untouchability in giving or handing out wages from a distance to the SC 
labourers. The manner in which the wages in kind or cash were given to the SC labourers 
also took different forms. In some cases, notes/coins were thrown at them from a distance, 
while in other cases, the notes/coins were placed on the ground for the SC labourers to 
pick up so as to avoid bodily contact. 

Another aspect that emerged clearly from the micro-level survey was related to the 
practice of untouchability among the SC and the non-SC/ST labourers themselves. Way 
back in 1936, Dr B.R. Ambedkar had argued that occupational division across castes was 
not a division of labour alone but a division of the labourer himself. SC and non-SC/ST 
wage labourers who work together and form the same economic class get into socially separ- 
ate modes in events of eating and drinking after doing the same work. 
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The class fraternity that otherwise binds them together breaks down in their social inter- 
action beyond their work environment. In fact, the proletarian commonness and fraternity 
among the SC and the non-SC/ST workers is severely mutilated due to the better and 
preferential treatment given to fellow higher caste workers by the higher caste employers 
in terms of priority in hiring, reasonable wages, good working conditions and employer-to- 
employee behaviour. 

The impact of labour market discrimination in terms of exclusion in employment, lower 
wage rates, etc., on the income of SC labour households is obvious. It leads to high unemploy- 
ment and low wage earnings, which lower the overall incomes of SC households, thereby 
ensuring high levels of deprivation and poverty compared to their counterparts from the 
non-SC/ST communities. 


Discrimination in other factor markets—Irrigation and 
agriculture(land) 


The discriminatory treatment of SCs is not just confined to the labour market alone but is 
equally operative in other factor markets. These include markets in agriculture (land) and 
irrigation (public and private). The Action Aid study gives some statistical evidence on ac- 
cess to irrigation. In the case of access to agriculture (land), there was selective evidence 
emanating from the study. Nevertheless, this evidence, although limited in nature, sheds 
light on the repressive and hostile market environment that the SCs generally face in the 
course of their participation in various factor markets. 

Table 13.4 shows the SCs’ access to irrigation. It is apparent from the table that in almost 
one-third of the villages, the SCs were denied access to water for agricultural irrigation. The 
exclusionary and discriminatory access to irrigation was high in Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa and somewhat less—but not absent—in the 
other states. 

The case study from Punjab observed that those SCs who cultivated some land experi- 
enced discrimination with regard to the availability of water to irrigate their fields. This 
was particularly evident in the case of canal water, which was cheaper than groundwater. 
The study also highlighted the fact that since the SCs lacked access to canal irrigation, they 
were compelled to depend more on well irrigation, with water sucked out by diesel engines, 
a relatively costly option. The case study also revealed discrimination in access to tube well 
irrigation. 

In the case of agricultural land, the selective evidence from some states brings out the 
hostile and aggressive attitude of the higher castes towards the SCs who tried to own and 
cultivate land for agricultural purposes. The study brings out this fact in the case of public 
land. Similar opposition was also found in the case of the SCs’ occupation of public land for 
housing purposes. It has been well documented that land is a source of constant conflict and 
atrocities on the SCs. Furthermore, discriminatory practices were also reported in the leas- 
ing of agricultural land to the SCs. Even SC tenants were subjected to unfavourable terms 
and conditions of work by the higher caste landowners. 
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Common property resources 


Common Property Resources (CPR) such as grazing land, fishing ponds and other resources 
are supplementary sources of livelihood in the rural areas. These sources are particularly 
important for the SCs because a majority of them are landless, and these CPRs provide 
them with an alternative livelihood support and a subsistence base. The Action Aid study 
indicates that in most of the cases, the upper castes have developed a stronghold on the 
CPRs. The data also indicates that the SCs faced exclusion and discriminatory treatment in 
access to village-level CPRs like grazing lands and fishing ponds to a significant degree. 

Table 13.4 makes it clear that in about one-fifth of the sample villages (21 per cent), the 
SCs were being denied access to CPRs like grazing lands and fishing ponds. The percent- 
age of such villages was more than the national average in Andhra Pradesh (48 per cent), 
Tamil Nadu (40 per cent), Orissa (34 per cent) and Bihar (32 per cent). 

In some cases, the CPRs in the SC-dominated settlements had been encroached on by 
the non-SCs/STs. Efforts to regain such lands or to access the village CPRs by the SCs led 
to severe punitive measures by the higher castes. Numerous instances of violence between 
SCs and non-SCs/STs have been documented in this regard. 

The problem of the SCs is further compounded by the fact that, one, they lack access to 
CPRs; two, due to the lack of access, they have to use their own fields for grazing cattle; 
three, since most of them comprise the landless and the near-landless, they have restricted 
or no access to village grazing lands; four, as a result, their capacity to rear animals is con- 
siderably reduced. The consequences of exclusion and discrimination in the fishing 
ponds in villages are much the same. Exclusionary and discriminatory access of the SCs 
to fishing ponds also deprives them of a source of livelihood in the villages. 


Discrimination in consumer markets—Sale and purchase 


The continuing faith of the higher castes in notions of purity and pollution, and the associ- 
ated outcomes of these beliefs on the SCs, are particularly reflected in the exclusionary 
and discriminatory behaviour of the higher castes in the consumer markets—the sale and 
purchase of consumable goods, particularly milk, vegetables and other eatable products. 

Table 13.4 shows that in about 35 per cent of the villages (about 160 villages), the SCs 
were not allowed to sell any kind of goods in the local markets. The percentage of such vil- 
lages was higher than the national average in states like Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu and Madhya Pradesh. The ratio of villages in which SCs faced exclusion from the sale 
of consumer goods in the village markets was as high as 72 per cent in Andhra Pradesh, 
48 per cent in Tamil Nadu and 35 per cent in Madhya Pradesh. 

Table 13.4 shows that exclusion in the sale and purchase of milk was particularly high. 
In about 47 per cent of the villages (of a total of 347 villages surveyed), the SCs were not 
allowed to sell milk to the village cooperatives and to private buyers. In about one-third of 
the villages, they were not allowed to buy milk from the village cooperatives. The Action 
Aid study also brought into light some evidence (in the form of case studies and isolated 
evidence) on the practice of exclusion and discrimination in the sale and purchase of 
other consumer goods such as bakery products and vegetables. 
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The nature and forms of exclusion/discrimination as well as the notions behind the eco- 
nomic behaviour of the higher castes towards the SCs in the market takes various forms and 
does not necessarily follow a uniform pattern. For instance, in Orissa, discrimination in the 
purchase of milk by the SCs was relatively higher than in the sale of milk. This was because 
of the prevalence of a specific cultural taboo: the Orissa report observed that people in 
Orissa believe that anyone who sells milk to an SC will have his/her cattle die, or stop 
producing milk. Discrimination in food products manufactured in bakeries owned 
by SCs was prominent in states such as Orissa and Tamil Nadu. In other cases, discrim- 
ination was practised in the market by the denying of space to SC entrepreneurs, discrimin- 
ation that became even more manifest if the SCs in question were selling the same product 
as the non-SCs/STs. 

Restrictions on the sale of a number of consumer items—such as milk and milk products, 
products manufactured in the bakeries owned by SCs, vegetables and other items in the 
village markets where the caste identity of the sellers was visible—pushed the SC sellers to 
look for markets in small towns and other places where caste identity was not so obvious. 
Reaching out to markets outside their own villages or in nearby villages involved additional 
time and effort, and multiplied operational costs. 

The exclusion in the hiring of SC labourers, particularly those in house construction, 
discrimination in wage payments (paying lower wages than the prevailing market wage 
rates) and restrictions on the sale of various consumer items produced by the SCs have an 
obvious impact on the income and earnings of SC households and also explain the high inci- 
dence of poverty among them. This manner of exclusion further reduces the wage earnings 
of a large majority of the SC households in the rural areas, the bulk of whom are wage 
labour households. The Action Aid study also found that restrictions on the sale of milk 
and other consumer items, in the hiring of SC labourers, etc., have poverty aggravating con- 
sequences. The linkages between exclusion and discrimination, lower income and poverty 
are, therefore, obvious and strong in the case of SCs. 


Atrocities on SCs: Nature and pattern 


The extent, magnitude and nature of various crimes committed against SCs mirror the oppres- 
sive and violent character of the caste system. The regular reportage of atrocities against 
SCs is indicative of the fact that discrimination and untouchability are still being practised, 
and that the traditional mechanisms of their enforcement are still in vogue. The predica- 
ment of the Dalit community is such that even the provision of equal citizenship, guaranteed 
by the Constitution, has become a farce in some, if not all, spheres of life. 


Official statistics 


The official statistics for the decadal period 1990 to 2000 indicate that a total of 285,871 
cases of various crimes were registered countrywide by SCs, of which 14,030 were 
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registered under the PCR Act and 81,796 under the POA Act. This means that an average 
of 28,587 cases of caste discrimination and atrocities were registered by SCs every year 
during the 1990s. In 2001, the number of cases was higher at 33,500. 

Looking at the types of crime and atrocities, we see that, on an average (between 
1990-2000), 553 murder, 2,990 injury, 919 rape, 184 kidnapping/abduction, 47 dacoity, 
127 robbery, 456 arson, 1,403 caste discrimination and 8,179 atrocity cases were registered 
by SCs during the 1990s. The number of cases registered under the PCR Act declined from 
a decadal average of 1,403 during the 1990s to 633 in 2001. 

Ordinarily, it could be inferred that the declining number of cases under the PCR Act 
are indicative of a reduction in the practice of untouchability. But such an inference is 
hardly tenable, and is construed as a reflection of the ineffectiveness of the law. Such a 
view is in consonance with the National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes (NCSCST) in its sixth report and also with the National Human Rights Commission 
(NHRC), which pointed out that the state governments have not shown any seriousness 
in identifying untouchability-prone areas. 

In 2000, of the total crimes committed against SCs, about 94 per cent can be accounted 
for by the 11 states. The five states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
Orissa accounted for the bulk of the crimes and atrocities committed against SCs. In fact, 
in 2000, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh together accounted for about 
65 per cent of the crimes and atrocities against SCs. This reflects the continuing influence 
in these states of the traditional rules associated with caste and untouchability. Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Kerala fared no better. Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
too, accounted for the worst crimes reported against SCs. 

In all, 100,891 cases were still pending in the courts countrywide by the end of 2000. 
Uttar Pradesh topped the list of pending cases with 74,303, followed by Maharashtra 
(8,212), Rajasthan (5,836), Orissa (5,669), Andhra Pradesh (1,845), Tamil Nadu (1,810), 
Karnataka (1,794) and Kerala (1,768). The analysis of official statistics also showed that 
the conviction rates for the perpetrators of atrocities were very low and the acquittal 
rates very high. 


Micro evidence’ 


The official statistics described earlier, however, capture only the tip of the iceberg. The num- 
ber of atrocities which are not reported to the police and so remain unnoticed is far greater. 
The studies, based on a primary survey, capture the qualitative nature and pattern of caste 
discrimination and atrocities. The Action Aid India Country Study also throws light on 
the nature and pattern of violence and atrocities in the villages. 

For the purposes of analytical presentation, we delineate the typology of atrocities by 
categorising them as civil, social, cultural, political, economic, gender related, etc. We then 
try to understand the nature of atrocities committed under each category by unearthing 
causative features. We also establish a pattern by giving some illustrative cases. It is 
important to mention that the categorisations often overlap and that there is a thin line, 
for instance, between the cultural and the civil spheres. It was felt that such a methodolo- 
gical enquiry into the nature of atrocities would enable the study to come up with certain 
broad features as well as the causes of selected cases. 
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The analysis of data from the 11 states is indicative of large-scale human rights violations, 
crimes and atrocities being perpetuated against SCs in rural areas. Such violations, crimes 
and atrocities include verbal and physical abuse, psychological abuse and humiliation, 
sexual abuse, murder, residential segregation, denial of access and discriminatory treat- 
ment in basic public services, and discriminatory restrictions on public behaviour. The 
range and scope of violence is widespread and indicative of the oppressive nature of the 
caste system. 


Atrocities pertaining to civil rights 


Civil rights are defined as those legal rights as retained by citizens and protected by the 
government. Examples include the right to vote and the right to public places. Civil rights also 
include within their ambit equal protection for the minorities as well as outlawing discrim- 
ination in all its vestiges. Civil rights effectively uphold the values of positive liberty and gen- 
erally have a legal basis. In India, civil rights are usually thought of in terms of specific rights 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The efforts of SCs to exercise the enabling provisions of the civil rights guaranteed to 
them are often met with a backlash from the higher castes. The incidences of atrocities, 
which can be categorised under civil right violations, are fundamental in nature. In fact, the 
Constitution of India guarantees these rights to all its citizens, irrespective of caste, creed 
and sex, but the nature of iniquitous social relations in India prevent SCs from partaking 
in the democratic processes and breaking away from the dependency-creating caste sys- 
tem and its vestiges. 

In their efforts to emancipate themselves from caste oppression, SCs exercise basic civil 
rights such as celebrating cultural occasions, shopping at common markets, requesting a 
cup of tea, protesting violence against fellow SCs, petitioning against the oppressive caste 
system and atrocities, sitting on the same platform or seating level as the higher castes, 
subsisting and cohabiting on land owned by the landowners, asserting SC rights and par- 
ticipating in empowering movements, eating fruits from CPRs, providing protection to 
harassed SC women, leading protest marches against social evils, leading protests against 
lack of reparation and reproach measures, leading protests against unlawful and illegal 
detention of SC persons by the state machinery such as the police, and petitioning to pro- 
tect SC land. 

Regrettably, all these attempts by SCs to assert their civil rights are met with hostile re- 
sistance and violent atrocities through verbal and physical abuse (hands being chopped 
off, torture by police authorities, stabbing, murder of social activists and gouging out of 
eyes), restrictions on the usage of CPRs (denial of access to public roads), psychosomatic 
abuse (suicide, tension), abuse pertaining to the denial of basic human rights and rights to 
equality before law (false implication, unlawful detention in jails, arrest, beating, torture, 
murder, assault, lathi charge and denial of access to justice by the police authorities), 
wrongful protection (upper caste perpetrators of untouchability and caste-related crimes 
being shielded by the police and administrative authorities), etc. 

The analysis revealed that consistent attempts by SCs to assert their civil rights and 
to seek equality of status were resisted by the higher castes. More often than not, such 
attempts were met with suspicion and even atrocities. It was felt that the attempts by SCs 
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to gain mobility within the hierarchical and iniquitous caste system and to break away 
from its restrictive and discriminatory customs and taboos were met with immense 
backlash. The analysis also brought to the fore that punitive sanctions were enforced on 
SC communities for being assertive about their civil rights. 

Unfortunately, the analysis also highlighted a glaring weakness of the state in not being 
able to enforce the POA Act and in failing to influence attitudes, be it political, social, eco- 
nomic or cultural. It was felt that the state squarely ended up on being on the side of 
the status quo. It was also felt that the arms of the state in this regard were far from 
supportive. In fact, its instruments (read the administrative and the police machinery) 
were insensitive towards SCs in the exercise of their fundamental rights. The plight of 
the SCs, therefore, seems to be twofold: on one hand, they have to face tormentors such 
as the higher castes and, on the other, face a less cooperative administrative and police 
machinery. 


Atrocities pertaining to social rights 


Social rights include the freedom to do anything without hurting other members of the so- 
ciety. Also, freedom of movement and education are important for the overall development 
of the human personality. 

It is but evident that since the citizens of India are guaranteed equality of rights and 
the SCs are no exception to the general and universalistic assertion of the state’s welfare 
orientations, they, too, exercise their social rights. They sometimes demand equality of 
treatment (asking to be served in cups of water or tea meant for the higher castes); the right 
to development and access to basic resources (access to public water, laying down a pipeline 
from a bore well, agitating the drainage or diversion of water specifically meant for SCs 
by the higher castes, taking a bath and washing clothes at a public hand pump, construct- 
ing a house and trying to have access to land); access to entertainment and information 
(keeping the government-allocated television sets in SC community halls or places of 
SC residence, ask higher caste panchayat members for explanations regarding the per- 
petration of violence against SCs); be able to assert their caste identity (mobilising SCs 
for empowerment); inter-caste alliances (marriage and love between castes), etc. 

Such assertions of social rights are again met with oppressive and discriminatory resist- 
ance from the higher castes. The nature and forms of resistance include social ostracism and 
boycott, curtailment of the right to freedom of movement, relative isolation and alienation, 
veiled and direct threats of caste violence, ransacking, demolition and arson of SC habitats, 
denial of access to basic rights such as food, water, land and housing, communal banishment 
and social disintegration, torture and naked parading of SCs (including women), unleash- 
ing of an atmosphere full of caste and communal tensions, and non-recognition of demo- 
cratic SC bodies. 

Economic rights are basically tied to the issue of land and its ownership. It is an issue of 
concern that the land reforms agenda of the government has still not been implemented in 
its entirety, and that wherever SCs were/are allocated land from the state land, they have 
not been able to gain access to it and were/are forcibly evicted from it. Therefore, their eco- 
nomic status with regard to land is limited to marginal ownership, lease, and working on land 
in the capacity of low-paid and highly-overworked labourers. 
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Higher caste Hindus commonly feel that SCs do not have rights over land and that their 
rights are limited to serving the landowning higher castes by tilling their land. Therefore, 
the efforts of SCs to gain access to land and the subsequent atrocities by the higher castes 
are justified on the basis of caste customs and norms of conduct. The SC workforce is rele- 
gated to the periphery, and suffers from economic deprivation due to non-payment and low 
wages. 

Even the efforts made by SC artisans, skilled labourers and businessmen to enhance 
their economic position by attempting to sell their expertise and products are resisted. 
The efforts of SCs are also resisted by the non-compliance of official policies and in- 
stitutions. For instance, SCs are denied access to basic services like drinking water, roads, 
grazing lands and rivers. Products (vegetables, poultry, etc.) that SCs deal in are boycotted 
in adherence to the traditional concepts of purity and pollution. The SC workforce is also 
forced to pursue traditional, degrading and polluting occupations. Even the purchasing 
power of the SCs is curbed with limited or no access to fair price shops, etc. 

For instance, if SCs assert their economic rights—demand minimum wages, petition against 
forcible encroachments on SC land, attempt to access land, water, grazing land and CPRs—or 
are unable to pay debts or loans, try to own animals, mobilise against atrocities against 
bonded labourers, demand advance payments and attempt access to employment through 
reservation, etc., they face opposition from the higher castes in some form or the other. 

Such relations are characterised by social boycotts and ostracism, with SCs often being 
relegated to the status of pariahs, denied access to land, facing forcible encroachments on 
land, denied access to common lands and grazing lands, facing social expulsion, denied 
access to water and housing, denied access to CPRs such as drinking water, rivers and tube 
wells, etc., denied minimum wages, assaulted, beaten, murdered, raped, paraded naked, 
threatened, facing arson, deprivation, auctioning of SC lands, etc. 


Atrocities pertaining to political rights 


Political rights can be defined as legal claims by citizens to participate in democratic gov- 
ernance and be treated fairly. Political rights include the right to vote, petition, assemble, seek 
public office, etc. 

Whenever SCs assert their political rights or try to alleviate their position politically, they 
face stiff resistance. It is imperative that the assertion of political identity translate itself 
into wielding power. What becomes important, therefore, is who yields power and who 
controls it. 

When SCs assert their political rights such as participation in universal adult suffrage, 
mobilisation for political mileage, representation and election of an SC community member 
in democratic and state institutions, and mobilisation as a pressure group, they face resist- 
ance from the higher castes. 

Specifically, the nature of atrocities involves denial of right to vote and elect, removal and 
non-inclusion of the names of SC community members from the voting rolls, discrimin- 
ation by the panchayats (not allowing nominations to be filed for elections to seats reserved 
for SCs in panchayats), attack and murder of emerging SC leaders, political discrimination, 
intimidation and beating of SC community members, arson, rape, murder and naked 
parading of SC women, to name a few. 
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Due to the sensitive nature of political participation and the enhancement of social status 
thereupon, acts of commission and omission are regularly perpetuated upon the mem- 
bers of the SC community. There is a plethora of evidence in this regard. 


Atrocities pertaining to cultural rights 


Cultural rights are defined as the right to enjoy and develop cultural life and identity. Cul- 
tural rights are, by definition, not unlimited. The right to culture is limited at the point at which 
it infringes on another human right. The law says that no right can be used at the expense 
or destruction of another right. 

Whenever SCs assert their cultural rights such as playing the dappu (drum), marrying 
outside their caste, falling in love with a higher caste member or vice versa, making efforts 
towards better livelihood opportunities, celebrating festivals, using animals like horses for 
functions such as marriages and exercising livelihood opportunities by skinning dead 
animals, they face intense opposition from the higher castes. 

The atrocities thus perpetuated include social boycotts, exclusion, segregation, alienation 
and non-cooperation, gang-rape of SC women, demolition and arson of SC houses, phys- 
ical torture (beating, torture, and even murder), verbal assaults and humiliation, naked 
parading, denial of participation in festivals and denial of entry into places of worship. 


Atrocities pertaining to gender® 


Women’s rights can be defined as socio-economic, political legal and sexual rights for women 
equal to those of men. 

SC women walking alone on the village roads are often subjected to extreme physical and 
personal violations such as ‘outrage of modesty’ (read rape). In some cases, they are paraded 
naked in front of the village and thereby subjected to years of fear psychosis and trauma. 
They are also victims of forced prostitution, including religious prostitution in the form 
of the Devdasi system. They are also subjected to torture and merciless beating in case 
of non-compliance, and are often falsely implicated as thieves. 

Furthermore, the economic deprivation faced by SC households and the subsequent 
forced migration of SC males to look for livelihood opportunities elsewhere increases the 
drudgery of SC females. SC women are also doubly discriminated against, first from the 
outside, because they belong to the SC community, and then from within the community, 
because they are women. 


Summary 


It is evident from the results that although elaborate protective arrangements have been 
provided for eliminating iniquitous customs, practices and institutional arrangements, 
including provisions in law, they act as deterrents only in a limited way. The official machin- 
ery and its laws are less respected by the civil society in certain spheres of civil life. Punitive 
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measures, though many, also do not seem to discourage the upper castes from commit- 
ting caste-related atrocities. Violence, overt and covert, inflicted on SCs, is rooted in the 
social structure and in societal relations, which condemns the SCs to a life of indignity and 
subordination. 

The violent opposition by the higher castes to the efforts by Dalits to seek common rights 
acts as a major deterrent on their right to development and their seeking equal treatment 
and an equal share in the country’s progress. Therefore, considering the magnitude and 
pattern of atrocities and opposition inflicted upon the marginalised communities, it is 
important for the State to sincerely and effectively implement the various laws enacted 
for the purpose, consistently make efforts for capacity building within the government 
and its watchdog bodies, strictly enforce legal guidelines, effectively converge regulatory 
and developmental programmes, use information as a tool for influencing civil society, 
draw up a uniform code of conduct for the state governments, enhance the share of govern- 
ment resources in schemes for the marginalised and encourage non-official monitoring 
bodies. 

It is important to draw a multi-prolonged strategy which deals with the problems per- 
taining to discrimination and violence against SCs. There is a need to create an overall 
framework of rights that confers equality of status to SCs and enables them to remove 
all disabilities which the customary relationship of the caste system places on them. 
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CHAPTER 14 


CONCLUSION AND Po icy DIRECTIONS 


The Scheduled Castes (SCs) constitute about 16.2 per cent (166,635,700) of the Indian 
population. This social group is among the most subordinated and poorest in India. More 
than half the SC population is concentrated in the five states of Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. The deprivation of this group is associated with 
the historical processes of economic and social exclusion and discrimination based on caste 
status involving the historical denial of civil and cultural rights, the right to property, educa- 
tion and quality employment. 

Recognising the special problems of the group, the government has, over the years, con- 
tinuously introduced policies and programmes to build their human capacities and capabil- 
ities. The government’s approach towards SCs primarily draws from the provisions of the 
Constitution. This guarantees equality before the law (Article 14); makes provisions to 
promote the educational and economic interests of the SCs and to protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation (Article 46); provides for special measures through 
reservation in government services and also demarcates seats in democratic political insti- 
tutions (Articles 330 and 335). 

Furthermore, the Constitution legally abolished the practice of untouchability and the 
discrimination arising out of untouchability (Article 17). Finally, it provided for the establish- 
ment of a permanent body to investigate and monitor the social and economic progress 
of SCs on an annual basis. 


Purpose 


The objectives of this book have been to present the economic and social status of SCs, 
study the changes in their status with respect to important indicators of human develop- 
ment and to provide a policy direction for the empowerment of SCs in India. The study has 
attempted to address the government initiatives leading to a more protective socio-economic 
milieu against the discrimination and empowerment of SCs. The analysis has also incorporated 
the demographic profile of SCs in terms of population growth, their regional concentration, 
gender dimensions and pattern of urbanisation. 

The social and economic status of this social group has been examined in terms of its oc- 
cupational pattern, access to land and capital, magnitude and characteristics of rural SC 
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labourers, employment and unemployment rate in both rural and urban areas, and the 
incidence of poverty among them. The pattern of employment under reservations in the 
public sector has also been given due attention. 

The analysis has also covered social development covering literacy and educational 
levels, health status and access to basic amenities such as housing, water and electricity. 
The study comprehensively brings out evidence of atrocities on SCs and the prevalence 
of discrimination against them in various spheres of public life, and suggests measures 
for the all-round uplift of SCs in India. 


Positive improvements but disparities persist 


The experience of half a century of government programmes and general policies on 
the empowerment of SCs are symptomatic of the fact that there has indeed been some 
improvement in the status of the SCs. At present (2007 figures), about 17 per cent of 
the SCs cultivate land; about 12 per cent in the rural areas and 28 per cent in the urban 
areas are in business (albeit petty and small); literacy rates have gone up to 57 per cent; 
unemployment has diminished; and the share of the SCs in government services has also 
improved. As a consequence of all these positive changes, poverty has declined. Further- 
more, evidence suggests that the practice of untouchability and discrimination has reduced, 
to some extent, in some public spheres. 

Notwithstanding these gains in the last 50 years or so, the disparities between SCs and 
the other sections of Indian society still continue, with SCs lagging behind with respect 
to anumber of development-related indicators. In 2000, about two-thirds of the SC rural 
households were landless and near-landless, compared to one-third among the non- 
SCs/STs; less than one-third of the SC households had acquired access to capital assets, 
compared to 60 per cent among the non-SCs/STs; about 60 per cent of the SC households 
still had to depend on wage labour, compared to one-fourth for the non-SCs/STs, which 
is indicative of a much higher level of dependence on wage employment. 

Employment rates and wage earnings have also tended to be low. Literacy rates are still 
very low. Disparities of similar magnitude exist in the health status of SCs. The incidence 
of anaemia among women and the mortality rate among children are high as compared to 
the non-SCs/STs. Various studies also show evidence of discrimination in various market 
and non-market transactions, including access to social services such as education, health 
and housing, and in political participation. The cumulative impacts of these disparities are, 
therefore, reflected in high levels of poverty. In 1999/2000, about 36 per cent among 
SCs as compared to only 21 per cent among non-SCs/STs were poor. The prevalence of 
poverty was particularly high among the SC wage labour households in the rural areas 
(50 per cent) and the urban areas (60 per cent). 

The SCs continue to suffer from untouchability and atrocities. On an average, about 23,000 
cases of human rights violations and atrocities are registered by the SCs with the police 
annually. Such statistics, therefore, indicate that there is still a long way to go before the SCs 
can imagine of some degree of respectability, a dignified life and sustainable livelihood. 

In sum, although the status of the SCs over the periods under consideration has 
shown a marked improvement, disparities among the non-SCs/STs and the SCs persist, 
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indicating a lower level of human development among them. It is, therefore, of utmost 
importance that the gap among the SCs and the non-SCs/STs be reduced by strengthening 
and expanding the current policy of empowerment and equal opportunity. 


Policy directions 


The overview of the policy and progress in the book brings out the necessity that the dual 
strategy of (a) empowerment—economic, social and educational; and (b) equal oppor- 
tunity involving due share and participation in the form of legal safeguards and reservation 
needs to be given impetus to bridge the disparities between SCs and non-SCs/STs. The 
policy imperatives for each of these strategies are discussed in the following sections. 


Policy for empowerment 


Give land and make SC cultivators viable 


Within the rural economy, the policy calls for improvement in access of the SCs to agri- 
cultural land. Since about three-fourths of the SCs are landless and near-landless, the 
distribution of agriculture land will definitely serve as some sort of social security. In 
1999/2000, although about 17 per cent of rural SC households pursued cultivation as an 
independent, self-employed occupation, most cultivators were marginal farmers, with low 
incomes and high incidences of poverty. The incidence of poverty is high because they 
have limited access to credit and other inputs and to market opportunities. There is a need 
to make SC cultivators viable. 


Make SC businesses viable 


In 1999/2000, about 12 per cent of SC households were engaged in business. In the urban 
areas, this percentage was nearly 27 per cent. But most of the SC businesses are small, 
and this is reflected in the prevalence of high poverty among them as compared to non- 
SC/ST. 

Therefore, there is a need to focus on making SC businesses viable. SC businesses suffer 
from lack of access to capital, skills, information and marketing facilities, discriminatory 
access to capital, information and sales. The goals should be to improve their access to cap- 
ital, information and markets. 


Improve access to employment in agriculture 


The overwhelming percentage of SC households depend on wage employment. Therefore, 
policies aimed at the improvement of agriculture employment are essential. The availability 
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of employment with living wages is also equally necessary. This calls for employment and 
wage policies to enhance agriculture employment and living wages. It is necessary to recog- 
nise that what is required is full-time employment round the year and not just seasonal 
employment. 


Improve access to non-farm employment and safeguards against 
employment discrimination 


The policy implications for the non-farm sector—rural and urban—are more important than 
those for the agriculture sector. Past experiences highlight the significant poverty-reducing 
impact of a higher level of urbanisation, non-agricultural employment and non-agricultural 
wages. Therefore, a policy that would promote non-agriculture employment and living- 
wage earning is essential. However, in the case of SCs, the creation of employment oppor- 
tunities in the urban industrial sector alone is not enough. Given the fact that SC workers 
face discrimination in both urban and rural non-farm employment, there is a need to provide 
safeguards against labour market discrimination in the form of reservation policy. 


Educational level and skill development 


The possibilities of getting access to employment (or employability) in the urban sector or in 
various government jobs are determined by the level of education and skill of the potential 
SC worker. It implies that the ability of SCs to take advantage of employment opportunities 
outside agriculture in the non-farm sectors is critically determined by education and skill 
development. 

This indicates that improvement in higher education, vocational education and soft skills is 
a necessary precondition to improving the employability of SC workers. Therefore, the pro- 
motion of higher education and skill development is critical for increased employment in 
the non-farm sectors. As an instrument for improving their socio-economic status and to 
enhance their capabilities to take advantage of the opportunities in a globalised and liber- 
alised economic structure, educational development needs to be an area of focus. 


Civic amenities 


Earlier, the discussion indicated that the access of SC households to civic amenities such 
as housing, electricity, sanitation and water was relatively low. The SCs also faced discrim- 
ination in seeking access to housing and, particularly, water in rural areas. Therefore, 
besides improving the availability of these amenities, there is a need to provide safeguards— 
legal and otherwise—against discriminatory access to these basic amenities. 


Civil rights 


Official statistics show that, on an average, about 3,000-3,500 cases are registered 
under the Anti-Untouchability Act (Civil Rights Act) every year.! Similarly, an average 
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of about 15,000 cases is registered under the Prevention of Atrocities (POA) Act every 
year. Numerous studies based on field surveys show the existence of the practice of a 
high degree of untouchability and discrimination. 

These issues require a dual approach. First, there must be strict implementation of both 
the Anti-untouchability Act and the Prevention of Atrocities Act. Given that the acquittal 
rate in cases related to untouchability and atrocities is close to 99 per cent, there is a need 
to drastically improve the working of institutions such as the judiciary, the police, the rele- 
vant division of ministries, the public prosecutor and village-level functionaries engaged 
in the enforcement of these two laws and the delivery of social justice. 

Second, social engineering and the raising of awareness of the practice of untouchability 
and caste discrimination among the higher castes on a continuous basis through education, 
campaigns and social work are equally necessary. It is necessary that the higher castes, 
who practise untouchability and caste discrimination, recognise that the problem of dis- 
crimination still exists. It needs voluntary initiative for people to be educated in order to 
increase their sensitivities. 


Problems of special groups—Dalit women and children 


There are three special groups which need special attention, namely, SC women, scavengers 
and wage labourers, including bonded labour and child labourers. Any indicator of the level 
of living and development situates SC women at the bottom of the ladder. Female literacy 
rates for SC women were 42 per cent in 2001, with overall female literacy being 54 per 
cent. About 33 per cent of SC women suffered from anaemia compared to only 15 per cent 
of non-SC/ST women. The incidence of anaemia among SC children was 56 per cent as 
compared to 49 per cent among non-SC/ST children. 


Policy for equal opportunity 


We have recognised that the strategy of economic and educational empowerment will im- 
prove the capacity of the SCs to participate in economic development but will not neces- 
sarily provide their due share in employment and access to various markets. An increase 
in education levels and skills will improve employability, but discrimination in the labour 
market may deny them chances of getting jobs. Similarly, the availability of agriculture land 
and capital for (non-farm) business may help the SCs initiate cultivation and non-farm 
businesses, but discrimination in inputs, credit, information, civic amenities such as elec- 
tricity, water, etc., and the sale of final products may generate less income and make their 
businesses less profitable. 

There is selective evidence of discrimination against SC workers in employment and 
against those engaged in business in various markets. It is precisely for this reason that 
the equal opportunity policy has been developed in the form of reservation to ensure them 
their due share in employment, education, capital for business, housing, water and other 
amenities. 

The safeguards against economic discrimination in the form of a reservation policy are 
confined to public employment, educational institutions and public financial and other 
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institutions. Similar safeguards are absent in the private sector, where discrimination in 
the employment market and other markets exists. Studies provide evidence on caste dis- 
crimination in various markets. It is, therefore, necessary for safeguards against discrim- 
ination in various private markets to be developed, in a similar manner in which safeguards 
have been developed for public sector employment, education, the services offered by 
other public institutions and for various non-market transactions. In other words, we 
need a parallel reservation policy for the private sector, covering various markets. 

The following safeguards are suggested against the current discrimination in the private 
markets and non-market transactions: 


Legal safeguards 


Several countries have used legal safeguards in the form of anti-discriminatory laws in 
employment, but these safeguards have their limitations. The laws only prevent members 
of society from taking steps that put minorities in disadvantageous situations in the mar- 
ket and other spheres. Despite the laws, the groups discriminated against may not enjoy 
fair access to, and participation in, the economic, social and political process. Therefore, 
several nations have used appropriate proactive measures in both the public and the pri- 
vate spheres to facilitate equal share, representation and participation to discriminated 
groups in various spheres. 

We have to recognise that the poverty and the deprivation faced by the lower castes 
are deep-rooted and the results of a historical denial of rights. Therefore, certain policies 
to compensate the lower castes for historical denial of ownership of agricultural land and 
business, and denial of access to education, employment and social needs are needed. Hence, 
safeguards against discrimination should be applicable to multiple spheres—the private 
employment market, the private capital market, private education and housing, access 
to inputs, products and the consumer goods market. 


Private employment market 


In the private employment sector, both legal safeguards and reservation in private sector em- 
ployment should be applied. In private industrial, service and cooperative sector employment, 
the government should use the Equal Employment Opportunity Act and supplement it with 
reservation in terms of quotas in proportion to population. The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act will discourage discrimination in employment. Reservation—with certain quotas 
in certain categories of jobs—will ensure a fair representation of the SCs in industrial and 
service sector employment. 

In the private agriculture sector, there is a significant involvement of SCs, mainly as agri- 
cultural labour. There is no need for reservation in agricultural farm employment for SCs. 
However, given the selective discrimination in hiring and wage payment, there is a need for 
at least a legal provision in the form of an Anti-Discrimination Act in employment in the 
farm sector. 
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Capital market 


The untouchables have traditionally been barred from undertaking any business (except 
some ‘polluting’ occupations). This is reflected in their low presence in business. The main 
issue is how to increase the participation of the SCs in private capital in industry and 
business. The government should develop measures to increase the share of the SCs in the 
capital of the private and the cooperative sectors. Drawing from the Malaysian experience, 
a separate national financial organisation should be set up to improve the SCs’ ownership 
of share capital. Private sector banks and financial institutions should have an affirmative 
action policy under which finance should be provided to SC businesses. 


Product and consumer goods market—Government and 
private contract 


The SCs suffer from discrimination in both the wholesale and the retail market in consumer 
goods. The discrimination is in terms of (a) lack of access to the infrastructure such as space 
and other amenities; and (b) indirect restrictions on sale of goods. Therefore, there is need 
for a policy aimed at: 


Reservation in government and private sector purchase of goods 


The participation of both the government and the private business sector in the purchase of 
goods is massive. SC businesses should be provided reservation in the purchase of several 
goods and commodities by the government and the private sector. Madhya Pradesh govern- 
ment had taken a major initiative through the provision of a certain quota for the SC com- 
munity in their purchase orders. 


Reservation in the purchase of agricultural products 


In rural areas, SC households and farmers face discrimination (in the retail and the whole- 
sale markets) in the sale of several commodities on account of their untouchability and 
‘pollution’. These products include vegetables, flowers, fruits, milk and poultry. Govern- 
ment and private companies/businesses could fix certain quotas in the purchase of these 
products from SC businesses, cultivators and others. 


Reservation in government and private sector and other contracts 


There are other contracts—in construction and various other works—that the government 
and the private sector give out. These contracts include those for the laying of roads, 
construction of buildings, irrigation and hundreds of other activities. In these contracts, a 
specific share should be fixed for the SCs. A detailed policy has to be worked out for the 
SCs both for the government and the private sector. 
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Reservation in private sector educational institutions and safeguards 
in private housing 


The government should develop a reservation policy for SC admissions to private edu- 
cational institutions and for the support of poor SC students. 

In the case of private housing, there is no need for a reservation policy. However, there is 
a need for legal safeguards in the form of a law against discrimination in the renting out of 
houses to SCs and the construction of houses in residential areas dominated by the higher 
castes. 


Agricultural land market—compensation policy to improve ownership of 
agriculture land 


The high incidence of landlessness among the SCs is the result of traditional restrictions on 
their ownership of agricultural land. In fact, some states had imposed formal restrictions 
on the ownership of agricultural land by SCs. The Punjab government had passed a law in 
1901 under which the SCs could not own agricultural land. This law was in effect till 1947, 
when it was withdrawn. The law led to an extremely high incidence of landless SCs in 
Punjab. 

Today, the SCs suffer from selective discrimination, and even exclusion, from the purchase 
and allocation of agricultural land in the private market. Therefore, a law against discrim- 
ination in the sale/purchase and/or leasing of land, and measures to distribute agriculture 
land as compensation for the historical denial of their right to agricultural land, are neces- 
sary safeguards against discrimination in the agricultural land market. 

The government should create a ‘pool of state land’—acquired under ceiling laws and 
from other public land such as wasteland—which is free of legal problems. It should place 
such a pool under the control of a specific authority to be created for this purpose. This land 
should be distributed to landless SC households. This may be one of the ways to distrib- 
ute land by bypassing legal obstacles. Other ways have not helped the SCs much to gain 
access to agricultural land. 
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ANNEXURE | 


List oF PRESIDENTIAL ORDERS, 1950- 78 


The SCs referred to in Article 341 (1) have been specified in the following Orders and Acts: 








Sr. No. Acts/Orders Year 
1. The Constitution (Scheduled Castes) Order 1950 
2. The Constitution (Jammu and Kashmir) Scheduled Castes Order 1956 
3. The Bombay Reorganisation Act 1960 
4. The Constitution (Dadra and Nagar Haveli) Scheduled Castes Order 1962 
5; The Constitution (Pondicherry) Scheduled Castes Order 1964 
6. The Punjab Reorganisation Act 1966 
7. The Constitution (Goa, Daman and Diu) Scheduled Castes Order 1968 
8. The State of Himachal Pradesh Act 1970 
9. The North-Eastern Areas (Reorganisation) Act 1971 

10. The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Orders (Amendment) Act 1976 

11. The Constitution (Sikkim) Scheduled Castes Order 1978 





Source: Goswami, B. 2003. Constitutional Safeguards for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, (pp. 38-39). 
Jaipur and New Delhi: Rawat Publications. 


ANNEXURE II 


SPECIAL CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR 
THE PROTECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCHEDULED CASTES 


The Constitution of India contains provisions that guarantee certain minimum rights to be enjoyed 
by every citizen. It also contains duties of the state for the socio-economic development of the 
backward classes, especially Scheduled Castes (SCs) and Scheduled Tribes (STs). The rights are 
guaranteed under fundamental rights contained in Part III of the Constitution and the duties of 
the state are envisaged by the directive principles of state policy under Part IV of the Constitution. 
Article 46 under directive principles of the state policy makes the following provisions: 


The State shall promote with special care the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections 
of the people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them 
from all social injustice and all forms of exploitation. 


To achieve the objectives enshrined in the Preamble to the Constitution and to accelerate the 
development of the weaker sections of society, especially SCs and STs, certain safeguards and 
protective measures have been provided in the Constitution so as to bring these communities at 
par with the mainstream. 

Who constitute the SCs is defined under Article 366 (24) of the Constitution. The identification 
and notification of SCs is contained in Article 341 of the Constitution. 

The following are the various constitutional safeguards for SCs. 


Part Ill, Fundamental rights, right to equality 


Article14: Equality before law 


‘The State shall not deny to any person equality before the law or the equal protection of the laws 
within the territory of India’ 

A tangible distinction was made by the Supreme Court between the two phrases ‘equality before 
the law’ and ‘equal protection of the laws’: 
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All persons are equal before the law is fundamental of every civilized Constitution. Equality before the 
law is a negative concept; equal protection of laws is a positive one. The former declare that everyone is 
equal before law, that no one can claim privileges and all classes are equally subjected to the ordinary 
law of the land; the latter postulates an equal protection of all alike in the same situation and under like 
circumstances. 


Article 15: Prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth 


1. 


2. 


The State shall not discriminate against any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, place of birth or any of them. 

No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them, 
be subject to any disability, liability, restriction or condition with regard to (a) access to 
shops, public restaurants, hotels and places of public entertainment; or (b) the use of wells, 
tanks, bathing ghats, roads and places of public resort maintained wholly or partly out of 
State funds or dedicated to the use of the general public. 

Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from making any special provision for women 
and children. 

Nothing in this article or in clause (2) of article 29 shall prevent the State from making any 
special provision for the advancement of any socially and educationally backward classes 
of citizens or for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 


Article 16: Equality of opportunity in matters of 
public employment 


1. 


2. 


There shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens in matters relating to employment or 
appointment to any office under the State. 

No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth, residence 
or any of them, be ineligible for, or discriminated against in respect of, any employment or 
office under the State. 

Nothing in this article shall prevent Parliament from making any law prescribing, in regard 
to a class or classes of employment or appointment to an office under the Government of, 
or any local or other authority within, a State or Union Territory, any requirement as to 
residence within that State or Union Territory prior to such employment or appointment. 
Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from making any provision for the reservation 
of appointments or posts in favour of any backward class of citizens which, in the opinion 
of the State, is not adequately represented in the services under the State. 


4A. Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from making any provision for reservation 
in matters of promotion to any class or classes of posts in the services under the State 
in favour of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, which, in the opinion of 
the State, are not adequately represented in the services under the State. 

4B. Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from considering any unfilled vacancies 
of a year which are reserved for being filled up in that year in accordance with any 
provision for reservation made under clause (4) or clause (4A) as a separate class of va- 
cancies to be filled up in any succeeding year or years and such class of vacancies shall 
not be considered together with the vacancies of the year in which they are being filled 
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up for determining the ceiling of fifty per cent reservation on total number of vacancies 
of that year. 


Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any law which provides that the incumbent 
of an office in connection with the affairs of any religious or denominational institution or 
any member of the governing body thereof shall be a person professing a particular religion 
or belonging to a particular denomination. 


Article 17: Abolition of untouchability 


“Untouchability” is abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden. The enforcement of any 
disability rising out of “Untouchability” shall be an offence punishable in accordance with law’ 


Part Ill, Fundamental rights, right to freedom 


Article 19: Protection of certain rights regarding freedom of 
speech, etc. 


1. 


All citizens shall have the right 


(a) to freedom of speech and expression; 

(b) to assemble peaceably and without arms; 

(c) to form associations or unions; 

(d) to move freely throughout the territory of India; 

(e) to reside and settle in any part of the territory of India; and 

(f) to practice any profession, or to carry on any occupation, trade or business. 


Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) shall affect the operation of any existing law, or prevent 
the State from making any law, in so far as such law imposes reasonable restrictions on the 
exercise of the right conferred by the said sub-clause in the interests of the sovereignty and 
integrity of India, the security of the State, friendly relations with foreign States, public 
order, decency or morality, or in relation to contempt of court, defamation or incitement 
to an offence. 

Nothing in sub-clause (b) of the said clause shall affect the operation of any existing law in 
so far as it imposes, or prevent the State from making any law imposing, in the interests of 
the sovereignty and integrity of India or public order, reasonable restrictions on the exercise 
of the right conferred by the said sub-clause. 

Nothing in sub-clause (c) of the said clause shall affect the operation of any existing law 
in so far as it imposes, or prevent the State from making any law imposing, in the interests 
of the sovereignty and integrity of India or public order or morality, reasonable restrictions 
on the exercise of the right conferred by the said sub-clause. 


. Nothing in sub-clauses (d) and (e) of the said clause shall affect the operation of any exist- 


ing law in so far as it imposes, or prevent the State from making any law imposing, reason- 
able restrictions on the exercise of any of the rights conferred by the said sub-clauses either 
in the interests of the general public or for the protection of the interests of any Scheduled 
Tribe. 


6. 
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Nothing in sub-clause (g) of the said clause shall affect the operation of any existing law in 
so far as it imposes, or prevent the State from making any law imposing, in the interests of 
the general public, reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the right conferred by the said 
sub-clause, and, in particular, nothing in the said sub-clause shall affect the operation of 
any existing law in so far as it relates to, or prevent the State from making any law relating 
to (i) the professional or technical qualifications necessary for practicing any profession or 
carrying on any occupation, trade or business, or (ii) the carrying on by the State, or by a 
corporation owned or controlled by the State, of any trade, business, industry or service, 
whether to the exclusion, complete or partial, of citizens or otherwise. 


Part Ill, Fundamental rights, right against 
exploitation 


Article 23: Prohibition of traffic in human beings and 
forced labour 


1. 


Traffic in human beings and begar and other similar forms of forced labour are prohibited 
and any contravention of this provision shall be an offence punishable in accordance with 
law. 

Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from imposing compulsory service for public 
purposes, and in imposing such service the State shall not make any discrimination on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste or class or any of them. 


Part Ill, Fundamental rights, right to freedom 
of religion 


Article 25: Freedom of conscience and free profession, practice 
and propagation of religion 


1. 


Subject to public order, morality and health and to the other provisions of this Part, all per- 
sons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the right freely to profess, practice 
and propagate religion. 

Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any existing law or prevent the State from 
making any law 


(a) Regulating or restricting any economic, financial, political or other secular activity which 
may be associated with religious practice; 

(b) Providing for social welfare and reform or the throwing open of Hindu religious institu- 
tions of a public character to all classes and sections of Hindus. 


Explanation II: In sub-clause (b) of clause (2), the reference to Hindus shall be construed 
as including a reference to persons professing the Sikh, Jaina or Buddhist religion, and the 
reference to Hindu religious institutions shall be construed accordingly. 
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Part Ill, Fundamental rights, cultural and 
educational rights 


Article 29: Protection of interests of minorities 


1. Any section of the citizens residing in the territory of India or any part thereof having a 
distinct language, script or culture of its own shall have the right to conserve the same. 

2. No citizen shall be denied admission into any educational institution maintained by the 
State or receiving aid out of State funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language 
or any of them. 


Part Ill, Fundamental rights, right to constitutional 
remedies 


Article 35: Legislation to give effect to the provisions of this Part 


Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, 


(a) Parliament shall have, and the Legislature of a State shall not have, power to make laws 
(i) with respect to any of the matters which under clause (3) of article 16, clause (3) of article 32, article 33 
and article 34 may be provided for by law made by Parliament. 


Part IV, Directive principles of state policy 


Article 36: Definition 


In this Part, unless the context otherwise requires, ‘the State’ has the same meaning as in Part III. 


Article 37: Application of the principles contained in this Part 


The provisions contained in this Part shall not be enforceable by any court, but the principles therein laid 
down are nevertheless fundamental in the governance of the country and it shall be the duty of the State 
to apply these principles in making laws. 


Article 38: State to secure a social order for the promotion of 
welfare of the people 
1. The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by securing and protecting as 


effectively as it may a social order in which justice, social, economic and political, shall 
inform all the institutions of the national life. 
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2. The State shall, in particular, strive to minimise the inequalities in income, and endeavour to 
eliminate inequalities in status, facilities and opportunities, not only amongst individuals but 
also amongst groups of people residing in different areas or engaged in different vocations. 


Article 46: Promotion of educational and economic interests of 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other weaker sections 


The State shall promote with special care the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections 
of the people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them 
from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. 


Part VI, The states, the executive 
(council of ministers) 


Article 164: Other provisions as to ministers 


Provided that in the States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, there shall be a Minister in charge of tribal 
welfare who may in addition be in charge of the welfare of the Scheduled Castes and backward classes or 
any other work. 


Part XIV, Services under the union and the states, 
public service commissions 


Article 320 A: Functions of public service commissions 


Consultation with Public Service Commission not necessary as regards the manner of giving effect to 
safeguards for Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes as referred to clause (4) of article 16. 


Part XVI, Special provisions relating to certain 
classes 


Article 330: Reservation of seats for scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes in the house of the people 


1. Seats shall be reserved in the House of the People for 
(a) the Scheduled Castes ... 


2. The number of seats reserved in any State (or Union Territory) for the Scheduled Castes or the 
Scheduled Tribes under clause (1) shall bear, as nearly as may be, the same proportion 
to the total number of seats allotted to that State (or Union Territory) in the House of the 
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People as the population of the Scheduled Castes in the State (or Union Territory) or of the 
Scheduled Tribes in the State (or Union Territory) or part of the State (or Union Territory), 
as the case may be, in respect of which seats are so reserved, bears to the total population 
of the State (or Union Territory). 

Explanation: In this article and in article 332, the expression ‘population’ means the 
population as ascertained at the last preceding census of which the relevant figures have 
been published: 

Provided that the reference in this Explanation to the last preceding census of which the 
relevant figures have been published shall, until the relevant figures for the first census taken 
after the year 2000 have been published, be construed as a reference to the 1971 census. 


Article 332: Reservation of seats for scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes in the legislative assemblies of the states 


1. Seats shall be reserved for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, except the 
Scheduled Tribes in the autonomous districts of Assam, in the Legislative Assembly of every 
State. 

2. Seats shall be reserved also for the autonomous districts in the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Assam. 

3. The number of seats reserved for the Scheduled Castes or the Scheduled Tribes in the 
Legislative Assembly of any State under clause (1) shall bear, as nearly as may be, the 
same proportion to the total number of seats in the Assembly as the population of 
the Scheduled Castes in the State or of the Scheduled Tribes in the State or part of the State, 
as the case may be, in respect of which seats are so reserved, bears to the total population 
of the State. 


Article 334: Reservation of seats and special representation to 
cease after [sixty years, at present the reservations have been 
extended upto 2010] 


Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing provisions of this Part, the provisions of this Constitution 
relating to 


(a) the reservation of seats for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes in the House of the People 
and in the Legislative Assemblies of the States ... shall cease to have effect on the expiration of a period 
of [sixty years] from the commencement of this Constitution: 


Provided that nothing in this article shall affect any representation in the House of the People or in 
the Legislative Assembly of a State until the dissolution of the then existing House or Assembly, as the 
case may be. 


Article 335: Claims of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes to 
services and posts 
The claims of the members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes shall be taken into consideration, 


consistently with the maintenance of efficiency of administration, in the making of appointments to services 
and posts in connection with the affairs of the Union or of a State. 
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Provided that nothing in this article shall prevent in making of any provision in favour of the members 


of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes for relaxation in qualifying marks in any examination 
or lowering the standards of evaluation, for reservation in matters of promotion to any class or classes of 
services or posts in connection with the affairs of the Union or of a State. 


Article 338: National commission for scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes 


1. 


2. 


H P 


There shall be a Commission for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to be known 
as the National Commission for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

Subject to the provisions of any law made in this behalf by Parliament, the Commission shall 
consist of a Chairperson, Vice-Chairperson and five other Members and the conditions of 
service and tenure of office of the Chairperson, Vice-Chairperson and other Members so 
appointed shall be such as the President may by rule determine. 

The Chairperson, Vice-Chairperson and other Members of the Commission shall be appointed 
by the President by warrant under his hand and seal. 

The Commission shall have the power to regulate its own procedure. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission 


(a) to investigate and monitor all matters relating to the safeguards provided for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes under this Constitution or under any other law 
for the time being in force or under any order of the Government and to evaluate the 
working of such safeguards; 

(b) to inquire into specific complaints with respect to the deprivation of rights and safeguards 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes; 

(c) to participate and advise on the planning process of socio-economic development of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and to evaluate the progress of their development 
under the Union and any State; 

(d) to present to the President, annually and at such other times as the Commission may 
deem fit, reports upon the working of those safeguards; 

(e) to make in such reports recommendations as to the measures that should be taken by 
the Union or any State for the effective implementation of those safeguards and other 
measures for the protection, welfare and socio-economic development of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes; and 

(f) to discharge such other functions in relation to the protection, welfare and development 
and advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes as the President may, 
subject to the provisions of any law made by Parliament, by rule specify. 


The President shall cause all such reports to be laid before each House of Parliament along 
with a memorandum explaining the action taken or proposed to be taken on the recom- 
mendations relating to the Union and the reasons for the non-acceptance, if any, of any of 
such recommendations. 

Where any such report, or any part thereof, relates to any matter with which any State 
Government is concerned, a copy of such report shall be forwarded to the Governor of the 
State who shall cause it to be laid before the Legislature of the State along with a memorandum 
explaining the action taken or proposed to be taken on the recommendations relating to the 
State and the reasons for the non-acceptance, if any, of any of such recommendations. 
The Commission shall, while investigating any matter referred to in sub-clause (a) or inquiring 
into any complaint referred to in sub-clause (b) of clause (5), have all the powers of a civil 
court trying a suit and in particular in respect of the following matters, namely— 


10. 
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(a) summoning and enforcing the attendance of any person from any part of India and 
examining him on oath; 

(b) requiring the discovery and production of any document; 

(c) receiving evidence on affidavits; 

(d) requisitioning any public record or copy thereof from any court or office; 

(e) issuing commissions for the examination of witnesses and documents; 

(f) any other matter which the President may, by rule, determine. 


. The Union and every State Government shall consult the Commission on all major policy 


matters affecting Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

In this article, references to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes shall be construed 
as including references to such other backward classes as the President may, on receipt of 
the report of a Commission appointed under clause (1) of article 340, by order specify and 
also to the Anglo-Indian community. 


Article 341: Scheduled castes 


1. 


The President [may with respect to any State [or Union Territory], and where it is a State, 
after consultation with the Governor thereof, by public notification, specify the castes, races 
or tribes or parts of or groups within castes, races or tribes which shall for the purposes 
of this Constitution be deemed to be Scheduled Castes in relation to that State [or Union 
territory, as the case may be]. 

Parliament may by law include in or exclude from the list of Scheduled Castes specified in 
a notification issued under clause (1) any caste, race or tribe or part of or group within any 
caste, race or tribe, but save as aforesaid a notification issued under the said clause shall 
not be varied by any subsequent notification. 


Part XIX, Miscellaneous 


Article 366: Definitions 


In this Constitution, unless the context otherwise requires, the following expressions have the meanings 
hereby respectively assigned to them, that is to say ... 
(23) ‘Schedule’ means a Schedule to this Constitution; 


(24) ‘Scheduled Castes’ means such castes, races or tribes or parts of or groups within such castes, races or 
tribes as are deemed under article 341 to be Scheduled Castes for the purposes of this Constitution. 


Sources: 1. Report of the Commission for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes, April 1980-March 1981, 


pp. 6-11. 

2. National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Sixth Report, 1999-2000 
and 2000-01, pp. 8-17. 

3. http://parliamentofindia.nic.in/constitution, accessed on 13 September 2007. 

4. http://constitution.org/cons/india, accessed on 13 September 2007. 


ANNEXURE III 


THE PROTECTION OF CiviL RIGHTS 
Act AND RULES 


The protection of civil rights act, 1955 


(Act No. 22 of 1955) 
[8 May 1955] 


An Act to prescribe punishment for the preaching and practice of ‘untouchability’ for the enforce- 
ment of any disability arising therefrom and for matters connected therewith. 
Be it enacted by Parliament in the Sixth Year of the Republic of India as follows: 


Notes 


This is an important legislation in the direction of protecting civil rights of Dalits. 

The Act accords civil and social rights and prescribes penal offences in respect of breach of 
the same. 

The provisions of the Constitution as well as the Act seek to serve a threefold purpose: 


1. outlawed the disabilities to which Dalits are subjected to, 
2. they are made an offence under the Act, and 
3. provided rights enforceable as civil rights. 


Untouchability no longer exists and is not valid after 26-1-1950. Enforcement of untouchability 
is a crime against human rights and Constitution entails the wrong doer with punishment. 

Persons violating positive right in favour of Dalits are liable to punishment under the Act. 
[State of Karnataka v. Appu Balu Ingale 1995 Supp (4) SCC 469; AIR 1993 S.C. 1126 (S.C)] 


1. Short title, extent and commencement 


1. This Act may be called the protection of Civil Rights Act 1955. 
2. It extends to the whole of India. 
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3. Itshall come into force on such date, as the Central Government may, by notification in the 
official Gazette, appoint. 


2. Definitions 


In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires 


(a) ‘civil rights’ means any right accruing to a person by reason of the abolition of ‘untouchability’ 

by Article 17 of the Constitutions; 
(aa) ‘hotel’ includes a refreshment room, a boarding house, a lodging house, a coffeehouse and 

a cafe; 

(b) ‘place’ includes a house, building and other structure and premises; and also includes a 
tent, vehicle and vessel; 

(c) ‘place of public entertainment’ includes any place to which the public are admitted and 
in which an entertainment is provided or held. 


Explanation: ‘Entertainment’ includes any exhibition, performance, game, sport and any other 
form of amusement; 


(d) ‘place of public worship’ means a place, by whatever name known, which is used as a 
place of public religious worship or which is dedicated generally to, or is used generally 
by, persons professing any religion or belonging to any religious denomination or any 
section thereof, for the performance of any religious service, or offering prayers therein 
[and includes— 


(i) all lands subsidiary shrines appurtenant or attached to any such place; 
(ii) a privately owned place of worship which is, in fact, allowed by the owner thereof to 
be used as place of public worship; and 
(iii) such land or subsidiary shrine appurtenant to such privately owned place of worship as 
is allowed by the owner thereof to be used as a place of public religious worship; 
(da) ‘prescribed’ means prescribed by rules made under this Act; 
(db) ‘Scheduled Castes’ has the meaning assigned to it in clause 24 of Article 366 of the 
Constitution; 


(e) ‘shop’ means any premises where goods are sold either wholesale or by retail or both 
wholesale and by retail and includes—any place from where goods are sold by a hawker 
or vendor or from a mobile van or cart, a laundry and a hair-cutting saloon, any other 
place where services are rendered to customers] 


3. Punishment for enforcing religious disabilities 


Whoever on the ground of ‘untouchability’ prevents any person 


From entering any place of public worship which is open to other persons professing the same religion of 
any sections thereof, as such person; or from worshipping or offering prayers or performing any religious 
service in any place of public worship, or bathing in or using the waters of, any sacred tank, well, spring 
or watercourse [river or lake or bathing at any ghat of such tank, water course, river or lake] in the same 
manner and to the same extent as is permissible to the other persons professing the same religion or any 
section thereof, as such person; 
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[Shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term of not less than one month and not more than six months 
and also with fine which shall be not less than hundred rupees and not more than five hundred rupees]. 


Explanation: For the purpose of this section and Sec. 4, persons professing the Buddhist, Sikh 
or Jaina religion or person professing the Hindu religion in any of its forms or developments 
including Virashaivas, Lingayats, Adivasis, followers of Brahmo, Pratrthana, Arya Samaj and the 
Swaminarayan, Sanpraday shall be deemed to be Hindus. 


4. Punishment for enforcing social disabilities 


Whoever on the ground of ‘untouchability’ enforces against any person any disability with regard to 


access to any shop, public restaurant, hotel or place of public entertainment; or 

the use of any utensils, and other articles kept in any public restaurant, hotel, dharamashala, sarai or 
musafirkhana for the use of the general public or of [any section thereof]; or 

the practice of any profession or the carrying on of any occupation, trade or business [or employment 
in any job]; or 

the use of, or access to, any river stream, spring, well, tank, cistern, water tap or other watering place, or 
any bathing ghat, burial or cremation ground any sanitary convenience, any road, or passage, or any other 
place of public resort which other members of the public, or [any section thereof] have a right to use or 
have access to; or 

the use of, or access to any place used for a charitable or a public purpose maintained wholly or partly 
out of State funds or dedicated to the use of the general public or [any section thereof];or 

the employment of any benefit under a charitable trust created for the benefit to the general public or of 
[any section thereof]; or 

the use of, or access to any public conveyance; or 

the construction, acquisition, or occupation of any residential premises in any locality, whatsoever; or 

the use of any dharamashala, sarai or musafirkhana, which is open to the general public, or to [any 
section thereof], or 

the observance of any social or religious custom, usage or ceremony or [taking part in, or taking out any 
religious, social or cultural procession]; or 

the use of jewellery and finery; 


shall be punishable within imprisonment for a term of not less than one month and not more than six 
months and also with fine which shall be not less than one hundred rupees and not more five hundred 
rupees. 


[Explanation: For the purpose of this section, ‘enforcement of any disability’ includes any discrimination 
on the ground of ‘untouchability’] 


Notes 


Mens Rea is not an essential element in social disability legislation like this Act. 

In this case, accused persons prevented by show of force and threat the party of complaints 
who are Harijans from taking water from a newly dug borewell. The evidence was consistent and 
learned Magistrate conceited respondent accused under S. 4 and sentenced each of them to S. 2 
for one month and fine of Rs 100/-. Sessions Court confirmed the conviction, but High Court in 
revision acquitted them. In this appeal, Supreme Court set aside the judgement of the High Court 
and resorted that of Session Court. 
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In appeal, Supreme Court held that the High Court erred in interfering with concurrent findings 
of fact recorded by the Court below. It is not open to High Court, ordinarily, to re-appreciate 
evidence in its revisional jurisdiction. The social disability of the Harijan community was enforced 
on a threat of using a gun. It is proved that the complainants were stopped from taking water from 
the well on the ground that they were untouchables. 

(State of Karnataka v. Appa Balu Ingale 1995 Supp (4) SCC 469; AIR 1993 SC 1126) 


5. Punishment for refusing to admit persons to hospital, etc. 


Whoever on the ground of ‘untouchability’: 


refuses admission to any persons to any hospital, dispensary, education institution or any hostel if such 
hospitals, dispensary, educational institutions or any hostel is established or maintained for the benefit of 
the general public or any section thereof; or 
does any act which discriminates against any such person after admission to any of the aforesaid 
institution; 

[shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term of not less than one month and not more than six 
months and also with fine which shall be not less than one hundred rupees and not more than five hundred 
rupees] 


6. Punishment for refusing to sell goods or render services 


Whoever on the ground of ‘untouchability’ refuses to sell any goods or refuses to render any service 
to any person at the same time and place and on the same terms and conditions at or which such 
goods are sold or services are rendered to other persons in the ordinary course of business. 

[shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term of not less than one month and not more 
than six months and also with fine which shall be not less one hundred rupees and not more than 
five hundred rupees] 


7. Punishment for other offences arising out of ‘untouchability’ 


(1) Whoever— 

prevents any person from exercising any right accruing to him by reason of the abolition 
of ‘untouchability’ under Art. 17 of the Constitution; or 

molests, injures, annoys, obstructs or causes or attempts to cause obstruction to any 
person in the exercise of any such right or molests, injures, annoys or boycotts any person 
by reason of his having exercised any such right; or 

by words, either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible representations or otherwise, 
incites or encourages any person or class of persons or the public generally to practice 
‘untouchability’ in any form whatsoever, [or] 

[insults or attempts to insult, on the ground of ‘untouchability’ a member of scheduled 
caste], 

[shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term of not less than one month and not 
more than six months, and also with fine which shall be not less than one hundred rupees 
and not more than five hundred rupees]. 
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[Explanation I]: A person shall be deemed to boycott another person who refuses to let 
to such other person or refuses to permit such other person, to use or occupy any house or 
land or refuses to deal with, work for hire for, or do business with, such other person or to 
render to him or receive from him any customary service, or refuses to do any of the said 
things on the terms which such things would be commonly done in the ordinary course of 
business; or 

abstains from such social, professional or business relations as he would ordinarily 
maintain with such other person. 


[Explanation II]: For the purpose of clause (c) a person shall be deemed to incite or 
encourage the practice or ‘untouchability’— 

if he, directly or indirectly, preaches ‘untouchability’ or its practice in any form; or 

if he justifies, whether on historical, philosophical or religious ground or on the ground 
of any tradition of the caste or any other ground, the practice of ‘untouchability’ in any 
form] 

[(1-A) Whoever commits any offence against the person or property of any individual 
as reprisal or revenge for his having exercised any right accruing to him by reason of the 
abolition of ‘untouchability’ under Art. 17 of the Constitution; shall, where the offence 
is punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding two years, be punishable with 
imprisonment for term which shall not be less than two years and also with fine] 

(2) Whoever— 
denies to any person belonging to his community or and section thereof any right or privilege 
to, which person would be entitled as a member of such community or section, or 

takes any part in the ex-communication of such person, on the ground that such person 
has refused to practice ‘untouchability’ that such person has done any act in furtherance 
of the objects of this Act, 

[shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term of not less than one month and not 
more than six months and also with fine which shall be not less than one hundred rupees 
and not more than five hundred rupees. ] 


Notes 


In this case, allegation against accused persons is that they stated that they would not take their 
meals at the house of the complainant as Harijans were also invited for meals. The evidence was 
found to be not consistent, and the accused were acquitted. High Court however convicted them 
and hence appeal to the Supreme Court. Supreme Court set aside the conviction and acquitted the 
accused by observing that the Trial Court was justified in recording acquittal and that well merited 
order ought not to have been set-aside in appeal against acquittal. 


(Sriniwas v. Duri Chand (1977) 7 SCC 552) 


7A. Unlawful compulsory labour when to be deemed to be 
practice of ‘untouchability’ 


(1) Whoever compels any person, on the ground of ‘untouchability’ to do any scavenging or 
sweeping or to remove any carcass or to flay any animal or to remove the umbilical cord 
or to do any other job of a similar nature, shall be deemed to have enforced a disability 
arising out of a ‘untouchability’. 
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(2) Whoever is deemed under sub-section (1) to have enforced a disability arising out of 
‘untouchability’ shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which shall not be less than 
three months and not more than six months and also with fine which shall not be less than 
one hundred rupees and not more than five hundred rupees. 


Explanation: For the purpose of this section, ‘Compulsion’ includes a threat of social or economic 
boycott. 


8. Cancellation or suspension of licenses in certain cases 


When a person who is convicted of an offence under Sec. 6 holds any license under any law for 
the time being in force in respect of any profession, trade, calling or employment in relation to 
which the offence is committed, the Court trying the offence may, without prejudice to any other 
penalty to which such person may be liable under that section, direct that the license shall stand 
cancelled or be suspended for such period as the Court may deem fit, and every order of Court 
so cancelling or suspending a license shall have effect as if it had been passed by the authority 
competent to cancel or suspend the license under any such law. 
Explanation: In this section, ‘license’ includes a permit or permission. 


9. Resumption or suspension of grants made by government 


Where the manager or trustee of a place of public worship [or any educational institution or 
hostel] which is in receipt of a grant of land or money from the Government is convicted of an 
offence under this Act and such conviction is not reversed or quashed in any appeal or revision, 
the Government may, if in its opinion the circumstances of the case warrant such a course, direct the 
suspension of the whole or resumption of the whole or any part of such grant. 


10. Abetment of offence 


Whoever abets any offence under this Act shall be punishable with the punishment provided for 
the offence. 

Explanation: A public servant who wilfully neglects the investigation of any offence punishable 
under this Act shall be deemed to have abetted an offence punishable under this Act. 


10A. Power of state government to impose collective fine 


(1) If, after an inquiry in the prescribed manner, the State Government is satisfied that the 
inhabitants of an area concerned in, or abetting the commission of, any offence punishable 
under this Act or harbouring persons concerned in the commission of such offence or 
failing to render all the assistance in their power to discover or apprehend the offenders 
or suppressing material evidence of the commission of such offence, the State Government 
may, by notification in the Official Gazette, impose a collective fine on such inhabitants 
and apportion such fine amongst the inhabitant who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
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such apportionment shall be made according to the State Government’s judgement of the 
respective means of such inhabitants and in making any such apportionment the State 
Government may assign a portion of such fine to a Hindu undivided family to be pay- 
able by it: 

Provided that the fine apportioned to an inhabitant shall not be realised until the petition, 
if any, filed by him under sub-section (3) is disposed off. 

The notification made under sub-section (1) shall be proclaimed on the area by beat of 
drum or in such other manner as the State Government may think best in the circumstances 
to bring the imposition of the collective fine to the notice of the inhabitants of the said 
area. 

(a) Any person aggrieved by the imposition of the collective fine under sub-section (1) or 
by the order or apportionment, may, within the prescribed period, file a petition before the 
State Government or such other authority as that Government may specify in this behalf 
for being exempted from such fine or for modification of the order of apportionment: 
Provided that no fees shall be charged for filing such petition. 

(b) The State Government or the authority specified by it shall, after giving to the petitioner 
a reasonable opportunity of being heard, pass such order as it may think fit: 

Provided that the amount of the fine exempted or reduced under this section shall not be 
realisable from any person, and the total fine imposed on the inhabitants of an area under 
sub-section (1) shall be deemed to have been reduced to that extent. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (3), the State Government may exempt 
the victims of any offence punishable under this Act or any person who does not, in its 
opinion, fall within the category of persons specified in sub-section (1), from the liability 
to pay the collective fine imposed under sub-section (1) or any portion thereof. 

The portion of collective fine payable by any person (including a Hindu undivided family) 
may be recovered in the manner provided by the Court of Criminal Procedure, 1973 (2 of 
1974), for the recovery of fines imposed by a court as if such portion were a fine imposed 
by a Magistrate. 
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11. Enhanced penalty on subsequent conviction 


Whoever having already been convicted of an offence under this Act or of an abatement of such 
offence is again convicted of any offence of abatement, shall, on conviction, be punishable- 


(a) for the second offence, with imprisonment for a term of not less than six months and not 
more than one year, and also with fine which shall be not less than two hundred rupees 
and not more than five hundred rupees; 

(b) for the third offence or any offence subsequent to the third offence with imprisonment for a 
term of not less than one year and not more than two years, and also with fine which shall 
be not less than five hundred rupees and not more than one thousand rupees. 


12. Presumption by courts in certain cases 


Where any act constituting an offence under this Act is committed in relation to a member of a 
Scheduled Caste the Court shall presume, unless the contrary is proved, that such act was committed 
on the ground of ‘untouchability’. 
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13. Limitation of jurisdiction of civil courts 


(1) No Civil Courts shall entertain or continue any suit or proceeding or shall pass any decree 
or execute wholly or partially any decree or order or if the claim involved in such suit or 
proceeding or if the passing of such decree or order if such execution would in any way be 
contrary to the provisions of this Act. 

(2) No Court shall, in adjudicating any matter or executing any decree or order, recognise any 
custom or usage imposing any disability on any person on the ground of ‘untouchability’. 


14. Offences by companies 


(1) If the person committing an offence under this Act is a company, every person who at the 
time the offence was committed was in charge of, and was responsible to, the company for 
the conduct of the business of the company, shall be deemed to be guilty of the offence and 
shall be liable to be proceeded against and punished accordingly: 

Provided that nothing contained in this sub-section shall render any such person liable 
to any punishment, if he proves that the offence was committed without his knowledge or 
that he exercised all due diligence to prevent the commission of such offence. 
Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1), where an offence under this Act has 
been committed with the consent of any director or manager, secretary or other officer of the 
company, such director, manager, secretary or other officer shall also be deemed to be guilty 
of that offence and shall be liable to be proceeded against and punished accordingly. 
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Explanation: For the purposes of this section, ‘company’ means any body corporate and includes 
a firm or other association of individuals; and ‘director’ in relation to a firm means a partner in 
the firm. 


14A. Protection of action taken in good faith 


(1) No suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding shall lie against the Central Government or 
a State Government for anything which is in good faith done or intended to be done under 
this Act. 

(2) No suit or other legal proceeding shall lie against the Central Government or a State Gov- 
ernment for any damage caused or likely to be caused by anything which is in good faith 
done or intended to be done under this Act. 


15. Offences to be cognizable and triable summarily 


(1) Not withstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 (2 of 1974), 
every offence punishable under this Act shall be cognized and every such offence, except 
where it is punishable with imprisonment for a minimum term exceeding three months, may 
be tried summarily by a Judicial Magistrate of the first class or in a metropolitan area by a 
Metropolitan Magistrate in accordance with the procedure specified in the said Code. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 (2 of 1974), 
when any public servant is alleged to have committed the offence of abatement of an offence 
punishable under this Act while acting of purporting to act in the discharge of his official 
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duty, no Court shall take congnizance of such offence of abatement except with the previous 
sanction of the Central Government in the case of a person employed in connection with 
the affairs of the Union; and of the State Government in the case of a person employed in 
connection with the affairs of a State. 


15A. Duty of state government to ensure that the rights accruing 
from the abolition of ‘untouchability’ may be availed of by the 
concerned person 
(1) Subject to such rules as the Central Government may make in this behalf, the State 
Government shall take such measures as may be necessary for ensuring that the rights 


arising from the abolition of ‘untouchability’ are made available to, and are availed of by, 
the person subject to any disability arising out of ‘untouchability’. 


(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generally of the provisions of sub-section (1), 
such measures may include- 

(i) the provision of adequate facilities, including legal aid to the persons subjected to any 
disability arising out of ‘untouchability’ to enable them to avail themselves of such 
rights; 

(ii) the appointment of officers for initiating or exercising supervision over prosecutions 
for the contravention of the provisions of this Act; 

(iii) the setting up of special Courts for the trial of offences under this Act; 

(iv) the setting up of committees at such appropriate levels as the State Government 
may think fit to assist the State Government in formulating or implementing such 
measures; 

(v) provision for a periodic survey of the working of the provisions of this Act with a view 
to suggesting measures for the better implementation of the provisions of this Act; 

(vi) the identification of the area where persons are under any disability arising out of 
‘untouchability’ and adoption of such measures as would ensure the removal of such 
disability from such areas. 

(3) The Central Government shall, take such steps as may be necessary to coordinate the 

measures taken by the state governments under sub-section (1). 

(4) The Central Government shall, every year, place on the table of each House of Parliament, 


a report on the measures taken by itself and by the State Government in pursuance of the 
provisions of this section.] 


16. Act to override other laws 


Save as otherwise expressly provided in this Act the provisions of this Act shall have effect notwithstanding 
anything inconsistent therewith contained in any other law for the time being in force, or any custom or usage or 
any instrument having effect by virtue of any such law or any decree or order of any Court or other authority. 


16A. Probation of Offenders Act, 1958, not to apply to person 
above the age of fourteen years 
The provisions of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1958 (20 of 1958), shall not apply to any person 


above the age of fourteen years who is found guilty of having committed any offence punishable 
under this Act. 
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16B. Power to make rules 


(1) The Central Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, make rules to carry 
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) 


out the provisions of this Act. 

Every rule made by the Central Government under this Act shall be laid, as soon as may 
be after it is made, before each House of Parliament while it is in session for a total period 
of thirty days which may be comprised in one session or in two or more successive sessions, 
and if before the expiry of the session immediately following the session or the successive 
session aforesaid, both House agree in making any modification in the rule or both Houses 
agree that the rule should not be made, the rule shall thereafter have effect only in such 
modified form or be of no effect, as the case may be; so, however, that any such modification 
or annulment shall be without prejudice to the validity of any thing previously done under 
that rule. 


17. Repeal 


The enactments specified in the schedule are hereby repealed to the extent to which they or any of 
the provisions contained therein correspond or are repugnant to this Act or to any of the provisions 
contained therein. 


The Schedule 


[See. 


AUNE 


Sec. 17] 


. The Bihar Harijan (Removal of Civil Disabilities) Act 1949 (Bihar Act XIX of 1949). 

. The Bombay Harijan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Act, 1946 (Bombay Act X of 1947). 
. The Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Act, 1947 (Bombay Act XXXV of 1947). 

. The Central Provinces and Berar Scheduled Castes (Removal of Civil Disabilities) Act, 1947 


(Central Provinces and Berar Act XXIV of 1947). 


. The Central Provinces and Berar Temple Entry Authorization Act, 1948 (Central Provinces 


and Berar Act XLI of 1947). 
The East Punjab (Removal of Religious and Social Disabilities) Act, 1948 (East Punjab Act 
XVI of 1948). 


. The Madras Removal of Civil Disabilities Act, 1938 (Madras Act XXXI of 1938). 
. The Orissa Removal of Civil Disabilities Act, 1946 (Orissa Act XI of 1946). 


The Orissa Temple Entry Authorization Act, 1948 (Orissa Act XI of 1948). 

The United Provinces Removal of Social Disabilities Act, 1947 (U.P. Act XVI of 1947). 
The West Bengal Hindu Social Disabilities Removal Act, 1948 (West Bengal Act XXXVII 
of 1948). 


. The Hyderabad Harijan Temple Entry Regulations, 1358-F (No. LV of 1358 Fasli). 
13. 


The Hyderabad Harijan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Regulations, 1358-F (No. LV I of 
1358 Fasli). 


. The Madhya Bharat Harijan Ayogta Nivaran Vidhan, Samvat 2005 (Madhya Bharat Act No. 


15. 
. The Mysore Temple Entry Authorization Act, 1948 (Mysore Act XIV of 1948). 
17. 


15 of 1949). 
The Removal of Civil Disabilities Act, 1943 (Mysore Act XLII of 1943). 


The Saurashtra Harijan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Ordinance (No. XL of 1948). 
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18. The Travancore-Cochin Removal of Social Disabilities Act, 1125, (Travancore-Cochin Act 
VIII of 1125). 

19. The Travancore-Cochin Temple Entry (Removal of Disabilities) Act, 1950 (Travancore-Cochin 
Act XXVII of 1950). 

20. The Coorg Scheduled Castes (Removal of Civil and Social Disabilities) Act, (Coorg Act I 
of 1949). 

21. The Coorg Temple Entry Authorization Act, 1949 (Coorg Act II of 1949). 


Protection of civil rights rules, 1977 


S.O. 3006, dated the 15 September 1977 


In exercise of the powers conferred by Sec. 16-B of the Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 (22 of 
1955), the Central Government hereby makes the following rules, namely: 


1. Short title and commencement 


(1) These rules may be called the Protection of Civil Rights Rules, 1977. 
(2) They shall come into force on the date of their publication in the Official Gazette. 


2. Definitions 


In these rules, unless the context otherwise requires, ‘Act’ means the Protection of Civil Rights Act, 
1955 (22 of 1955); ‘section’ means a section of the Act. 


3. Manner of inquiry under sub-section (1) of Sec. 10-A 


The State Government may appoint an officer not below the rank of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
for the purpose of making an inquiry referred to in sub-section (1) 


(1) Of Sec. 10-A. 

(2) The Officer appointed under sub-rule (1) (hereinafter in this rule referred to as the inquiry 
officer) shall issue a public notice specifying the date, time, place and the purpose of such 
inquiry and calling upon all residents of the area in respect of which the inquiry is to be 
held to furnish such information and materials including documents in their possession, as 
may be relevant for the purposes of the inquiry. 

The public notice referred to in sub-rule (2) shall be in the local language or languages of 
the area and the same shall be published on the notice-board in the offices of the District 
Magistrate, the District Superintendent of police, the Village Panchayat or Municipal 
Committee of the area and such other places as the inquiry officer deems fit and at least in 
one daily newspaper circulating in the area; and 
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Proclaimed in the area by beat of drum or in such other manner as the inquiry officer may 
think best in the circumstance to bring the contents of the public notice to the notice of 
the inhabitants of the area. 
The inquiry officer, while making such inquiry shall follow as nearly as practicable, the 
procedure for summary trials including the recording of evidence as laid down in Chapter 
XXI of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 (2 of 1974). 
The inquiry officer shall complete the inquiry as expeditiously as possible and submit his 
report to the State Government within such period, not exceeding six weeks, as may be 
specified by the State Government in the order appointing the inquiry officer: 

Provided that the State Government may having regard to the nature of the inquiry extend 
the period of submission of the report by such period, not exceeding two months in total, 
as it may consider necessary. 
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4. Period for filing a petition under sub-section (3) of Sec. 10-A 


Any person aggrieved by the imposition of a collective fine under sub-section (1) of Sec. 10-A or by 
the order of apportionment, may within a period of thirty days from the date of proclamation of the 
notification and under sub-section (2) of that section, file a petition before the State government 
or the authority specified by it: 

Provided that where the State Government or the authority, as the case may be, may entertain 
the petition after the expiry of the said period if it is satisfied that the petitioner was prevented by 
sufficient cause from filing the petition in time. 


5. Reports by the state government 


Every State Government shall, for the purpose of enabling the Central Government to place the 
report referred to in sub-section (4) of Sec. 15-A, on the Table of each House of Parliament, furnish 
to that Government before the 15th day of February, each year a summary of the measures taken 
by it under sub-sections (1) and (2) of that section during the proceeding calendar year and shall 
also furnish other information as may be required by the Central Government from time to time. 


Source: Commission for Schedule Castes and Schedule Tribes. 1985. Report of Commission for Schedule Castes 
and Schedule Tribes, 1984-85. 


ANNEXURE IV 


THE SCHEDULED CASTES AND THE SCHEDULED 
TRIBES (PREVENTION OF ATROCITIES) 
Act, 1989 


No. 33 of 1989 
(11th September 1989) 


An Act to prevent the commission of offences of atrocities against the members of the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, to provide for Special Courts for the trial of such offence and 
for relief and rehabilitation of the victims of such offences and for matters connected therewith 
or incidental thereto. 

Be it enacted by Parliament in the Fortieth year of the Republic of India as follows: 


Chapter I 


Preliminary 


1. Short title, extent and commencement 


(1) This Act may be called the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) 
Act, 1989. 
It extends to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
It shall come into force on such date as the Central Government may by notification in 
the Official Gazette, appoint. 


Comments 


The Act is ‘special law’ and penal in character. 
It extends to all the States (except the State of Jammu and Kashmir) and the Union Territories. 
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Though it came on the Statute Book on 11-9-1989, the Central Government brought it into 
force with effect on 30-1-1990 vide S.O. 106(E) dated 29-1-1990. 

A notification issued in exercise of the power conferred by an Act has the force of law and must 
be read along with the Act. 
[the Sub-Divisional Reforms Officer v. M/s. Urchara Forest & Fisheries Ltd., AIR 1980 Calcutta 61]. 

Definitions: (1) In the Act, unless the context otherwise requires, ‘atrocity’ means an offence 
punishable under Section 3. 


Comments 


‘Atrocity’ is any of the offences punishable under Section 3 of the Act. Though ‘neglect of duties’ is 
an offence punishable under Section 4 thereof, it does not come within the definition of ‘atrocity’. 
Section 3 mentions 44 kinds of atrocities. 

‘Code’ means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 (2 of 1974); ‘Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes’ shall have the meanings assigned to them respectively under clause (24) and clause (25) 
of article 366 of the Constitution. 


Comments 


The President has made 


The Constitution (Scheduled Castes) Order, 1950 (C.O. 19) and various other Orders; and 
The Constitution (Scheduled Tribes) Order, 1950 (C.O. 22) and various other Orders, 
Which contain the lists of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


‘Special Court’ means a Court of Session specified as a Special Court in Section 14; ‘Special Public 
Prosecutor’ means a Public Prosecutor specified as a Special Public Prosecutor or an advocate 
referred to in Section 15; words and expressions used but not defined in this Act and defined in the 
Code or the Indian Penal Code (45 of 1860) shall have the meanings assigned to them respectively 
in the Code, of as the case may be, in the Indian Penal Code. 

Any reference in this Act to any enactment or any provision thereof shall, in relation to an 
area in which such enactment of such provision is not in force, be construed as a reference to the 
corresponding law, if any, in force in that area. 


Comments 


Interpretation must depend on the text and the context. 
[Reserve Bank of India v. Peerless General Finance & Investment Co. Ltd., 61 (1989) Company 
Cases 663 (Supreme Court)]. 

A word defined must, ordinarily, carry the same meaning wherever it is used in different section 
in the body of the Act. 
[E.S. I.C. v. M.B. Nagariai, 1982 Lab IC 374 (Karn)]. 
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Chapter II 


Offences of atrocities 


1. Punishments for offences of atrocities 


(1) Whoever, not being a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe forces a member 
of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe to drink or eat any inedible or obnoxious 
substance; 

acts with intent to cause injury, insult or annoyance to any member of a Scheduled Caste 
or a Scheduled Tribe by dumping excreta, waste matter, carcasses or any other obnoxious 
substance in his premises or neighbourhood; 

forcibly removes clothes from the person of a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled 
Tribe or parades him naked or with painted face or body or commits any similar act which 
is derogatory to human dignity; 

wrongfully occupies or cultivates any land owned by or allotted to, or notified by any 
competent authority to be allotted to, a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe 
or gets the land allotted to him transferred; 

wrongfully dispossesses a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe from his 
or land, premises or interferes with the enjoyment of his rights over any land, premises or 
water; 

compels or entices a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe to do ‘begar’ 
or other similar forms of forced or bonded labour other than any compulsory service for 
public purpose imposed by Government; 

force or intimidates a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe not to vote or 
to vote to a particular candidate or to vote in a manner other than that provided by law; 

institutes false, malicious or vexatious suit or criminal or other legal proceedings against 
a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe; 

gives any false or frivolous information to any public servant and thereby causes such 
public servant to use his lawful power to the injury or annoyance of a member of a Scheduled 
Caste or a Scheduled Tribe; 

intentionally insults or intimidates with intent to humiliate a member of a Scheduled 
Caste or a Scheduled Tribe in any place within public view; 

assaults or uses force to any woman belonging to a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe 
with intent to dishonour or outrage her modesty; 

being in a position to dominate the will of a woman belonging to a Scheduled Caste or a 
Scheduled Tribe and uses that position to exploit her sexually to which she would not have 
otherwise agreed; 

corrupts or fouls the water of any spring, reservoir or any other source ordinarily used 
by members of the Scheduled Caste or the Schedule Tribes so as to render it less fit for the 
purpose for which it is ordinarily used; 

denies a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe any customary right of passage 
to a place of public resort or obstructs such member so as to prevent him from using or 
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having access to a place of public resort to which other members or public or any section 
thereof have a right to use or access to; 

forces or causes a member of Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe to leave his house, 
village or other place of residence, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which shall not be less than six months 
but which may extend to five years and with fine. 
Whoever, not being a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe, gives or fabricates 
false evidence intending thereby to cause or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby 
cause, any member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe to be convicted of an offence 
which is capital by the law for the time being in force shall be punished with imprisonment 
for life and with fine; and if an innocent member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe 
be convicted and executed in consequence of such false or fabricated evidence, the person 
who gives or fabricates such false evidence, shall be punished with death; 

gives or fabricates false evidence intending thereby to cause, or knowing it to be likely that 
he will thereby cause, any member of a Scheduled Caste or a Schedule Tribe to be convicted 
of an offence which is not capital but punishable with imprisonment for a term of seven 
years or upwards, shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which shall not be less 
than six months but which may extend to seven years or upwards and with fine; 

commits mischief by fire or any explosive substance intending to cause or knowing it to 
be likely that he will thereby cause damage to any property belonging to a member of a 
Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe, shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term 
which shall not be less than six months but which may extend to seven years and with 
fine; 

commits mischief by fire or any explosive substance intending to cause or knowing it 
to be likely that he will thereby cause destruction of any building which is ordinarily used 
as a place of worship or as a place for human dwelling or as a place for custody of the 
property by a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe, shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for life and with fine; 

commits any offence under the Indian Penal Code (45 of 1860) punishable with imprisonment 
for a term of ten years or more against a person or property on the ground that such property 
belongs to such member, shall be punishable with imprisonment for life and with fine; 

knowing or having reason to believe that an offence has been committed under this Chapter, 
causes any evidence of the commission of that offence to disappear with the intention of 
screening the offender from legal punishment, or with that intention gives any information 
respecting the offence which he knows or believes to be false, shall be punishable with the 
punishment provided for that offence; or 

being a public servant, commits any offence under this section, shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term, which shall not be less than one year but which may extend to 
the punishment provided for that offence. 
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Comments 


Section 3 is a substantive Penal clause. Its sub-section (1)(i) to (xv) and sub-section (2)(i) to (vii) 
create various offences of atrocity and then provide different punishments for each of them. 

The word ‘whoever’ used in this section significantly refers to ‘person’ who is not a member of 
a Scheduled Castes or a Scheduled Tribe. In other words, nothing contained in any of the clauses 
of sub-sections (1) and (2) does apply to any person who is a member of such Caste or Tribe. 
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The prosecution is bound to prove that an offence punishable under the section has been com- 
mitted by a non-member of, and in respect of a member of, a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe. 

Severity of punishments provided for various offences cannot be held to be ultra-vires. The 
sentencing criteria and decision should be left to be judged by a Judicial Officer who decides 
impartially. 


2. Punishment for neglect of duties 


Whoever, being a public servant but not being a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled 
Tribe, wilfully neglects his duties required to be performed by him under this Act, shall be punish- 
able with imprisonment for a term which shall not be less than six months but which may extend 
to one year. 


Comments 


The essential ingredients of an offence punishable under this section are: the accused is a public 
servant; he is neither a member of a Scheduled Caste nor a member of a Scheduled Tribe; and he 
has wilfully neglected his duties, which he is required to perform under this Act. 

‘Mens rea’ must be proved by the prosecution. 

‘Negligence’ in not performing duties has necessarily to be wilful. 

The minimum term of imprisonment is six months. However, the term of imprisonment may 
extend to one year. A sentence of fine cannot be imposed. 


3. Enhanced punishment for subsequent conviction 


Whoever, having already been convicted of an offence under this chapter is convicted for the second 
offence or any offence subsequent to the second offence, shall be punishable with imprisonment 
for a term which shall not be less than one year but which may extend to the punishment provided 
for that offence. 


Comments 


This section does not create a new kind of offence. 

When the accused is again convicted for the second offence or any subsequent offence thereto 
under Chapter II of this Act, the Special Court can either sentence him to undergo one year’s 
imprisonment or impose on him the punishment to the extent provided for that offence. 


4. Application of certain provisions of the Indian Penal Code 


Subject to the other provisions of this Act, the provisions of Section 34, Chapter III, Chapter IV, 
Chapter V, Chapter V-A, Section 149 and Chapter XXIII of the Indian Penal Code (45 of 1860), 
shall so far as may be, apply for the purposes of this Act as they apply for the purposes of the 
Indian Penal Code. 
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Comments 


The provisions of Sections 34 and 149 and Chapter III, IV, V, VA and XXIII of the Indian Penal 
Code, 1860 as they apply for the purposes of that Code are, so far as may by, made applicable for the 
purposes of this Act. However, such application shall be subject to the other provisions of this Act. 


5. Forfeiture of property of certain persons 


(1) Where a person has been convicted of any offence punishable under this Chapter, the special 
Court may, in addition to awarding any punishment, by order in writing, declare that any property, 
movable or immovable or both, belonging to the person, which has been used for the commission 
of that offence, shall stand forfeited to Government. 

Where any person is accused of any offence under this Chapter, it shall be open to the Special 
Court trying him to pass an order that all or any of the properties, moveable or immovable or 
both, belonging to him, shall, during the period such trial be attached, and where such trial ends 
in conviction, the property so attached shall be liable to forfeiture to the extent it is required for 
the purpose of realisation of any fine imposed under this Chapter. 


Comments 


Powers of the Special Court are discretionary and should be exercised sparingly. Forfeiture of 
property—movable or immovable or both—by the offender as also punishment imposed on him. 
In the context, ‘Government’ means the Central Government or, as the case may be, a State 
Government or the Administrator of a Union Territory. 
The Special Court may attach the property belonging to the accused, during the period of his 
trial, and forfeit the property as attached to the extent it is required for realising fine imposed on 
him, where the trial ends in his conviction. 


6. Presumption as to offences 


In a prosecution for an offence under this Chapter, if it is proved that the accused rendered any 
financial assistance to a person accused or, or reasonably suspected of, committing an offence 
under this Chapter, the Special Court shall presume, unless the contrary is proved, that such person 
had abetted the offence; a group of persons committed an offence under this Chapter and if it 
is proved that the offence committed was a sequel to any existing dispute regarding land or any 
other matter, it shall be presumed that the offence was committed in furtherance of the common 
intention or in prosecution of the common object. 


Comments 


The special Court is required to presume ‘the abetment of the offence’ or, as the case may be, ‘the 
common intention or common object in committing the offence’. 

The presumption as to offences is of law, something more than a reasonable probability is 
required. 
(Dhanwant Rai Balwant Rai Desai v. State of Maharashtra, AIR 1964 SC 575). 
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Fair and adequate opportunity to rebut such a presumption must be afforded to the person 
against whom it is sought to be raised. 
(Girdhari Lal Govind Das Agrawal v. Union of India, 1985 Cri. L.J. 1321 (Delhi)]. 


7. Conferment of powers 


(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code or in any other provision of this Act, the 
State Government may, if it considers it necessary or expedient so to do for the prevention 
of and for coping with any offence under this Act, or for any case or class or group of cases 
under this Act, in any district or part thereof, confer, by notification in the Official Gazette, 
on any officer of the State Government, the powers exercisable by a police officer under the 
Code in such district or part thereof or, as the case may be, for such case or class or group 
of cases, and in particular, the power of arrest, investigation and prosecution of persons 
before any Special Court. 

All officers of police and all other officers of Government shall assist the officer referred 
to in sub-section (1) in the execution of the provisions of this Act or any rule, scheme or 
order made there under. 

The provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to the exercise of the powers by 
an officer under sub-section (1). 
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Comments 


The expression ‘any officer of the State Government’ means an officer other than a police officer. 
All officers of police and other officers of Government shall be bound to assist the officer 
(referred to in sub-section (1) in the execution of the provisions of this Act, or any rule, scheme 
or order made there under. 
The powers conferred by sub-section (1) on him should, so far as may be exercised in accordance 
with the provisions or the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973. 


Chapter III 


Externment 


1. Removal of person likely to commit offence 


(1) Where the special Court is satisfied, upon a complaint or a police report that a person is 
likely to commit an offence under Chapter II of this Act in any area included in ‘Scheduled 
Areas’ or ‘Tribal Areas’ as referred to in article 244 of the Constitution, it may, by order in 
writing, direct such person to remove himself beyond the limits of such area, by such route 
and within such time as may be specified in the order, and not to return to that area from 
which he was directed to remove himself for such period, not exceeding two years, as may 
be specified in the order. 
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(2) The Special Court shall, along with the order under sub-section (1) communicate to the 


person directed under that sub-section the grounds on which such order has been made. 


(3) The Special Court may revoke or modify the order made under sub-section (1) for the 


reasons to be recorded in writing, on the representation made by the person against whom 
such order has been made or by any other person on his behalf within thirty days from the 
date of the order. 


Comments 


The maximum period for which a person can be externed from any Scheduled Area or Tribal Area 
is two years. 

It is mandatory that the order as well as the grounds or externment should be communicated 
to the person concerned. 

The aggrieved person or any other person on his behalf may, as a matter or right, make represen- 
tation against the order of externment to the Special Court within 30 days from the date thereof. 

The Special Court has the power to modify or recall its order. 

The President has made— 


The Scheduled Areas (PART-A STATES) Order, 1950 (C.O. 9); 
The Scheduled Areas (PART-B STATES) Order, 1950 (C.O. 26); 
The Madras Scheduled Areas (Cesser) Order, 1951 (C.O. 30); 
The Andhra Scheduled Areas (Cesser) Order, 1955 (C.O. 50); 
The Scheduled Areas (Himachal Pradesh) Order, 1975(C.O. 102), 
Which contain the list of Scheduled Areas. 


2. Procedure on failure of person to remove himself from area and 
enter thereon after removal 


(1) Ifa person to whom a direction has been issued under Section 10 to remove himself from 
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any area fails to remove himself as directed; or 

having so removed himself enters such area within the period specified in the order, otherwise 
than with the permission in writing of the Special Court under sub-section (2), the Special 
Court may cause him to be arrested and removed in police custody to such place outside 
such area as the Special Court may specify. 

The Special Court may, by order in writing, permit any person on respect of whom an 
order under Section 10 has been made, to return to the area from which he was directed 
to remove himself for such temporary period and subject to such conditions as may be 
specified in such order and may require him to execute a bond with or without surety for 
the due observation of the conditions imposed. 

The Special Court may at any time revoke any such permission. 

Any person who, with such permission, returns to the area from which he was directed to 
remove himself, shall observe the conditions imposed, and at the expiry of the temporary 
period for which he was permitted to return, or on the revocation of such permission 
before the expiry of such temporary period, shall remove himself outside such area and 
shall not return thereto within the unexpired portion specified under Section 10 without a 
fresh permission. 

If a person fails to observe any of the conditions imposed or to remove himself accordingly 
or having so removed himself enters or returns to such area without fresh permission, the 
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Special Court may cause him to be arrested and removed in police outside such area as the 
Special Court may specify. 


Comments 


This section prescribes the procedure to be followed by the Special Court when a person has failed 
to comply with its order issued under Section 10 of this Act, that is, he does not remove himself 
from the area or enters thereon after removal. 


3. Taking measurements and photographs, etc., of persons against 
whom order under Section 10 is made 


(1) Every person against whom an order has been made under section 10 shall, if so required by 
the Special Court, allow his measurements and photographs to be taken by a police officer. 


Comments 


The Special Court may require any person (against whom an order of externment has been made under 
Section 10 of this Act) to allow a police officer to take his measurements and photographs. 

(2) If any person referred to in sub-section (1) when required to allow his measurements or 
photographs to be taken, resists or refuses to allow the taking of such measurements or photographs, 
it shall be lawful to use all necessary means to secure the taking thereof. 


Comments 


The police officer may use all necessary means to secure measures and photographs of such person. 
(3) Resistance to or refusal to allow the taking of measurements or photographs under sub-section (2) 
shall be deemed to be an offence under Section 186 of the Indian Penal Code (45 of 1860). 


Comments 


The person who resists or refuses to allow the police officer to take his measurements and photo- 
graphs is liable to be punished with imprisonment up to three months, or fine up to Rs 500, under 
Section 186 of the Indian Penal Code, 1860. 

(4) Where an order under Section 10 is revoked, all measurements and photographs (including 
negatives) taken under sub-section (2) shall be destroyed or made over to the person against whom 
such order is made. 


Comments 


The Special Court has power to revoke its order made under Section 12 (1) of this Act. When the 
order is revoked, measures, photographs, negatives shall have to be destroyed or made over to the 
person concerned. 
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4. Penalty for non-compliance of order under Section 10 


Any person contravening an order of the Special Court made under Section 10 shall be punishable 
with imprisonment for a term, which may extend to one year and with fine. 


Comments 


Any person who has contravened an order or externment made by the Special Court under Section 
10 of this Act, shall be liable to be punished with imprisonment up to 1 year and fine. 

A complaint is to be instituted in the Special Court within a period of one year from the date 
of commission of the offence. 

Both the sentences are obligatory. 


Chapter IV 


Special courts 


1. Special court 


For the purpose of providing for speedy trial, the State Government shall, with the concurrence of 
the Chief Justice of the High Court, by notification in the Official Gazette, specify for each district 
a Court of Session to be a Special Court to try the offences under this Act. 


Comments 


Offences under this Act shall have to be tried to be only by Special Courts. 

There shall be a Special Court for each district. 

The State Government should have the concurrence of the Chief Justice of the High Court and 
then specify a Court of session to be a Special Court. 


2. Special public prosecutor 


For every Special Court, the State Government shall, by notification in the Official Gazette, specify a 
Public Prosecutor or appoint an advocate who has been in practice as an advocate for not less than 
seven years, as a Special Public Prosecutor for the purpose of conducting cases in that Court. 


Comments 


Only a Special Public Prosecutor has locus standi to conduct cases in the Special Court. 

The State Government may appoint an advocate (who has been in practice as an advocate for 
not less than seven years) as a Special Public Prosecutor. 

As a matter of his right, no Public Prosecutor can conduct cases. 
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Chapter V 


Miscellaneous 


1. Power of state government to impose collective fine 


The provisions of section 10A of the Protection of Civil Right Act, 1955 (22 of 1955) shall, so far 
as may be, apply for the purposes of imposition and realisation of collective fine and for all other 
matters connected there with under this Act. 


Comments 


This section empowers the State Government (and the Administrator of a Union Territory) to impose 
and realise ‘collective fine’ in accordance with the provisions of section 10A of the Protection of 
Civil Rights Act, 1955 (22 of 1955). 

S.O. 157 (E) dated 20-2-1990 directs the Administrators of various Union Territories to exercise 
powers and discharge functions of State Government under this Act. 


2. Preventive action to be taken by the law and order machinery 


(1) A District Magistrate or a Sub-divisional Magistrate or any other Executive Magistrate or 
any police officer not below the rank of a Deputy Superintendent of Police may, on receiving 
information and after such inquiry as he may think necessary, has reason to believe that 
a person or a group of persons not belonging to the Scheduled Castes or the Scheduled 
Tribes, residing in or frequenting any place within the local limits of his jurisdiction is likely 
to commit an offence or has threatened to commit any offence under this Act and is of the 
opinion that there is sufficient ground for proceeding, declare such an area to be an area 
prone to atrocities and take necessary action for keeping the peace and good behaviour 
and maintenance of public order and tranquillity and may take preventive action. 

The provisions of Chapters VIII, X and XI of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply for the 
purposes of sub-section (1). 

The State Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, make one or more 
schemes specifying the manner in which the officers referred to in sub-section (1) shall take 
appropriate action specified in such scheme or schemes to prevent atrocities and to restore 
the feeling of security amongst the members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
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Comments 


Provisions of sub-section (1) do not apply to a case where an offence under this act has already 
been committed. 

Any Magistrate or police officer may resort to the Provisions of Chapters VIII, X and XI of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973, for taking necessary action for keeping the peace and good 
behaviour and maintenance of public order and tranquillity in ‘area’ prone to atrocities. 

The State Government is empowered to make any scheme for the guidance of Magistrates and 
police officers on whom the power to take preventive action has been conferred. 
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3. Section 438 of the Code not to apply to persons committing an 
offence under the Act 


Nothing in Section 438 of the Code shall apply in relation to any case involving the arrest of any 
person on an accusation of having committed an offence under this Act. 


Comments 


A direction under Section 438 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 cannot be given in favour 
of any person who apprehends ‘arrest’ on an accusation of having committed an offence under 
this Act. 

The bar is absolute. 

The right to anticipatory bail does not flow from Article 21 of the Constitution of India either 
expressly or impliedly. This right has been conferred by the Parliament. The Parliament by enacting 
another law or by amending the Code of Criminal Procedure can take it away also. 

[Jai Sing & Anr. v. Union of India & Others, AIR 1993 Raj. 177 (F.B)]. 

The Parliament has the power to lay down that section 438, Cr. P.C. would not apply to the cases 
arising out or covered by a Special Act. [Ibid.] 

The provisions of sections of section 18 of this Act are, therefore, not hit by article 21. [Ibid.] 


4. Section 360 of the Code or the Provisions of the Probation of Of- 
fenders Act not to apply to persons guilty of an offence under the Act 


The provisions of section 360 of the Code and the Provisions of the Probation of Offenders Act, 
1958 (20 of 1958) shall not apply to any person above the age of eighteen years who is found guilty 
of having committed an offence under this Act. 


Comments 


The section restricts the ‘benefit of probation’ only to offenders who are not above the age of 18 
years. 

It is well-settled proposition of law that ‘the age of the accused on the date of his conviction is 
to be seen, and not on the date of the offence’. 
[Nafees v. State of Uttar Pradesh, 1983 FAJ 248 (AIL.)]. 

A revisional Court may also pass an order under section 360 (4) of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1973. 
[Sukchand Harijan v. State of Orissa, (1988) 3 Crimes 47 (Orissa)]. 


5. Act to override other laws 


Save as otherwise provided in this Act, the Provisions of this Act shall have effect notwithstanding 
anything inconsistent therewith contained in any other law for the time being in force or any custom 
or usage any instrument having by virtue of any such law. 
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Comments 


Subject to the opening expression ‘save as otherwise provided in this Act, ...’, the Provisions of 
this Act expressly override 


any other law for the time being in force; or 
any custom or usage; or 
any instrument having effect by virtue of such any other law. 


6. Duty of Government to ensure effective implementation of the Act 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Subject to such rules as the Central Government may make in this behalf, the State Government 
shall take such measures as may be necessary for the effective implementation of this 
Act. 
In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provisions, such 
measures may include the provision for adequate facilities, including legal aid, to the 
persons subjected to atrocities to enable them to avail themselves of justice; the provision for 
travelling and maintenance expenses to witnesses, including the victims of atrocities, during 
investigation and trial of offences under this Act; the provision for the economic and social 
rehabilitation of the victims of the atrocities; the appointment of officers for initiating or 
exercising supervision over prosecutions for the contravention of the provisions of this Act; 
the setting up of committees at such appropriate levels as the State Government may think 
fit to assist that Government in formulation or implementation of such measures; provision 
for a periodic survey of the working of the provisions of this Act with a view to suggesting 
measures for the better implementation of the provisions of this Act; the identification of 
the areas where the members of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes are likely 
to be subjected to atrocities and adoption of such measures so as to ensure safety for such 
members. 
The Central Government shall take such steps as may be necessary to co-ordinate the 
measures taken by the State Governments under sub-section (1). 

The Central Government shall, every year, place on the table of each House of Parliament 
a report on the measures taken by itself and by the State Governments in pursuance of the 
provisions of this section. 


Comments 


This section enjoins upon the Central Government 


(a) 
(b) 


to make rules to enable the State Government to take necessary measures for the effective 
implementation of this Act; 

to take steps necessary to co-ordinate the measures taken by the State Government; and 
to place a report on the measures taken in pursuance of this section on the table of each 
House of Parliament each year. 


‘Without prejudice’ means ‘saving’ or ‘excepting’. 
(In Pratap Rai’s case, AIR 1978 SC 1244) 
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The particular power is only illustrative. 
(Madhya Pradesh v. Union of India, AIR 1971 SC 711) 
The general power is not restricted thereby. [ibid.] 


7. Protection of action taken in good faith 


No suit, prosecution or other legal proceedings shall lie against the Central Government or against 
the State Government or any office or authority of Government or any other person for anything 
which is in good faith done or intended to be done under this Act. 


Comments 


Bar is neither absolute nor unconditional. Both ‘in good faith’ and ‘under this Act’ are necessary 
conditions precedent to any protection contemplated under this Section. 
The Court should decide a plea of ‘good faith’ raised in defence only after the parties have led 
some evidence in support of their version. 
The ‘legal proceeding’ is a proceeding of an original nature. [(1977)2 M.L.J. 497 (Mad.)] 
‘Good faith’ implies a duty to act with a reasonable degree of prudence. 
(S.B. Lal v. Patiram, 1979 A.W.C 597) 


8. Power to make rules 


(1) The Central Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, make rules for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act. 

(2) Every rule made under this Act shall be laid, as soon as may be after it is made, before 
each House of Parliament, while it is in session for a total period of thirty days which may 
be comprised in one session or in two or more successive sessions, aforesaid, both Houses 
agree in making any modification in the rule or both Houses agree that the rule should not 
be made, the rule shall thereafter have effect only in such modified form or be of no effect, 
as the case may be; so, however, that any such modification or annulment shall be without 
prejudice to the validity of anything previously done under that rule. 


Comments 


The rules have effect as if enacted in the Act. 
[M/s. Krimtharury Tea Estate Ltd. v. The State of Kerala, 48 (1963) ITR 83 (S.C.)] 


The scheduled caste and scheduled tribes 
(prevention of atrocities) rules, 1995 


G.S.R./316 (E), dated 31st March, 1995: In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (1) 
of Sec. 23 of the Scheduled Caste and the Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 
(33 of 1989), the Central Government hereby makes the following rules, namely: 
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1. Short title and commencement 


These rules may be called the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) 
Rules, 1995. 
They shall come into force on the date of their publications in the Official Gazette. 


2. Definition 


In these rules, unless the context otherwise requires 


‘Act’? means the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 
1983 (33 of 1989). 

‘Dependent’, with its grammatical variations and cognate expressions, includes wife, 
children, whether married or unmarried, dependent parents, widow’s sister, widow and 
children of pre-deceased son of a victim of atrocity; 

‘identified area’ means such area where State Government has reason to believe that 
atrocity may take place or there is an apprehension of re-occurrence of an offence under 
the Act or an area prone to victim of atrocity; 

‘Non-Government Organization’ means a voluntary organization engaged in the welfare 
activities relating to the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes and registered under 
the Societies Registration Act 1860 (21 of 1860) or under any law for the registration of 
documents of such organization for the time being in force; 

‘Schedule’ means the Schedule annexed to these rules; 

‘Section’ means Section of the Act; 

‘State Government’ in relation to a Union Territory, means the Administrator of that Union 
Territory appointed by the President under Art. 239 of the Constitution; words and expression 
used herein and not defined but defined in the Act shall have the meanings respectively 
assigned to them in the Act. 


3. Precautionary and preventive measures 


With a view to prevent atrocities on the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes the State 
Government shall 


identify the area where it has reason to believe that atrocity may take place or there is an 
apprehension of reoccurrence of an offence under the Act; 

order the District Magistrate and Superintendent of Police or any other officer to visit the 
identified area and review the law and order situation. 

if deem necessary, in the identification area cancel the arm licenses of the persons, not 
being member of the Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes, their near relations, servants or 
employees and family friends and get such arms deposited in the Government Armoury; 

seize all illegal firearms and prohibit any illegal manufacture of firearms; 

with a view to ensure the safety of person and property, if deem necessary, provided arms 
licenses to the member of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes; 
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constitute a high power State-level committee, district and divisional level committees 
or such number of other committees as deemed proper and necessary for assisting the 
Government in implementation of the provisions of the Act; 

set up a vigilance and monitoring committee to suggest effective measures to implement 
the provisions of the Act; 

set up Awareness Centres and organise Workshops in the identified area or at some other 
place to educate the persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
about their rights and the protection available to them under the provisions of various Central 
and State enactment or rules, regulations and schemes framed there under; 

encourage Non-Government Organizations for establishing and maintaining Awareness 
Centres and organizing workshops and provide them necessary financial and other sort of 
assistance; 

deploy special police force in the identified area; 

by the end of every quarter, review the law and order situation, functioning of different 
committees, performance of Special Public Prosecutors, Investigating Officers and other 
Officers responsible for implementing the provisions of the Act and the cases registered 
under the Act. 


4. Supervision of prosecution and submission of report 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


The State Government on the recommendation of the District Magistrate shall prepare 
for each District a panel of such number of eminent senior advocate who has been in 
practice for not less than seven years, as it may deem necessary for conducting cases in 
the Special Courts. Similarly, in consultation with the Director - Prosecution in charge of 
the prosecution, a panel of such member of Public Prosecutors as it may deem necessary 
for conducting cases in the Special Courts, shall also be specified. Both these panels shall 
be notified in the Official Gazette of the State and shall remain in force for a period of 
three years. 

The District Magistrate and the Director of persecution in charge of the prosecution shall 
review at least twice in calendar year, in the month of January and July, the performance 
of Special Public Prosecutors so specified or appointed and submit a report to the State 
Government. 

If the State Government is satisfied or has reason to believe that a Special Public Prosecutor 
so appointed or specified has not conducted the case to the best of his ability and with due 
care and caution, his name may be, for reasons to be recorded in writing, denotified. 

The District Magistrate and the officer-in-charge of the prosecution at the District level, 
shall review the position of cases registered under the Act and submit a monthly report on 
or before 20th day of each subsequent month to the Director of Prosecution and the State 
Government. This report shall specify the actions taken/proposed to be taken in respect of 
investigation and prosecution of each case. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-rule (1) the District Magistrate or the Sub- 
Divisional may, if deem necessary or if so desired by the victim of atrocity engage an eminent 
Senior Advocate for conducting cases in the Special Courts on such payment of fees as he 
may consider appropriate. 

Payment of fee to the Special Public Prosecutor shall be fixed by the State Government on 
a scale higher than the other panel advocates in the State. 
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5. Information to police officers in-charge of a police station 


(1) Every information relating to the commission of an offence under the Act, if given orally 
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to an officer in-charge of a police station shall be reduced to writing by him or under his 
direction and be read over to the informant, and every such information, whether given in 
writing or reduced to writing as aforesaid, shall be signed by the persons giving it, and the 
substance thereof shall be entered in a book to be maintained by that police station. 

A copy of the information as so recorded under sub-rule (1) above shall be given forthwith, 
free of cost, to the informant. 

Any person aggrieved by a refusal on the part of an officer in-charge of a police station to 
record the information referred in sub-rule (1) may send the substance of such information, 
in writing and by post, to the Superintendent of Police concerned who after investigation 
either by himself or by a police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, shall make an order in writing to the officer in-charge of the concerned police station 
to enter the substance of that information to be entered in the book to be maintained by 
the police station. 


6. Spot inspection by officers 


(1) Whenever the District Magistrate or the Sub-Divisional Magistrate or any other executive 
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Magistrate or any police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent of Police 
receives an information from any person or upon his own knowledge that an atrocity has 
been committed on the members of the Scheduled Castes or the Scheduled Tribes within his 
jurisdiction he shall immediately himself visit the place of occurrence to assess the extent 
of atrocity, loss of life, loss and damage to the property and submit a report forthwith to 
the State Government. 

The District Magistrate or the Sub-Divisional Magistrate or any other executive Magistrate 
and the Superintendent of Police Deputy Superintendent of police after inspecting the place 
or area on the spot— 


(i) draw a list of victims, their family member and dependents entitled for relief; 
(ii) prepare a detailed report of the extent of atrocity, loss and damage to the property of 
the victims; 
(iii) order for intensive police patrolling in the area; 
(iv) take effective and necessary steps to provide protection to the witnesses and other 
sympathizers of the victims; 
(v) provide immediate relief to the victims. 


7. Investigating officer 


(1) An officer committed under the Act shall be investigated by a police officer not below the 


rank of a Deputy Superintendent of Police. The investigating officer shall be appointed by 
the State Government, Director-General of Police, Superintendent of Police after taking 
into account his past experience, sense of ability and justice to perceive the implications of 
the case and investigate it along with right lines within the shortest possible time. 
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(2) The investigating officer so appointed under sub-rule (1) shall complete the investigation 
on top priority within thirty days and submit the report to the Superintendent of Police 
who in turn will immediately forward the report to the Director-General of Police of the 
State Government. 
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The Home Secretary and the Social Welfare Secretary to the State Government, Director of 


Prosecution, the officer-in-charge of Prosecution and the Director-General of Police shall 
review by the end of every quarter the position of all investigations done by the investigat- 
ing officer. 


8. Setting up of the scheduled castes and the scheduled 
tribes protection cell 


The State Government shall set up a Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes Protection Cell 
at the State headquarters under the charge of Director General of Police, Inspector General of 
Police. This Cell shall be responsible for: 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 
(viii) 


(ix) 
(x) 
(xi) 


conducting survey of the identified area; 

maintaining public order and tranquillity in the identified area; 

recommending to the State Government for deployment of special police force or 
establishment of special police post in the identified area; 

making investigations about the probable causes leading to an offence under the Act; 
restoring the feeling of security amongst the members of the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes; 

informing the nodal officer and special officer about the law and order situation in the 
identified area; 

making enquiries about the investigation and spot inspections conducted by various officers; 
making enquiries about the action taken by the Superintendent of Police in the cases 
where an officer in-charge of the police station has refused to enter an information in a 
book to be maintained by that police station under sub-rule (3) of rule 5; 

making enquiries about the wilful negligence by a public servant; 

reviewing the position of cases registered under the Act; and 

submitting a monthly report on or before 20th day of each subsequent month to the State 
Government, nodal officer about the action taken/proposed to be taken, in respect of the 
above. 


9. Nomination of nodal officer 


The State Government shall nominate a nodal officer of the level of a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment preferably belonging to the Scheduled Castes or the Scheduled Tribes, for coordinating the 
functioning of the District Magistrate and Superintendent of Police or other officers authorized 
by them, investigating officers and other officers responsible for implementing the provisions of 
the Act. By the end of the every quarter, the nodal officer shall review: 


(i) 
(ii) 


the reports received by the State Government under sub-rules (2) and (4) of rule 4, rule 6, 
CI. (xi) of rule 8. 
the position of cases registered under the Act; 
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(iii) various kinds of measures adopted for providing immediate relief in cash or kind or both 


to the victims of atrocity or his or her dependent; 


(iv) adequacy of immediate facilities like rationing, clothing, shelter, legal, aid, travelling 


allowance, daily allowance and transport facilities provided to the victims of atrocity of 
his/her dependents; 


(v) performance of Non-Governmental Organizations, the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 


Tribes Protection Cell, various committees and the public servants responsible for 
implementing the provisions of the Act. 


10. Appointment of a special officer 


In the identified area a Special Officer not below the rank of an Additional District Magistrate shall 
be appointed to co-ordinate with the District Magistrate, Superintendent of Police or other officers 
responsible for implementing the provisions of the Act, various committees and the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes Protection Cell. 

The Special Officer shall be responsible for: 


(i) providing immediate relief and other facilities to the victims of atrocity and initiate necessary 


measures to prevent or avoid re-occurrence of atrocity. 


(ii) setting up an awareness centre and organizing workshop in the identified area or at the District 


headquarters to educate the persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the Schedu- 
led Tribes about their rights and the protection available to them under the provisions of 
various Central and State enactments or rules and schemes, etc., framed therein; 


(iii) coordinating with the non-governmental organizational and providing necessary facilities 


and financial and other type of assistance to non-governmental organizations for 
maintaining centres or organizing workshops. 


11. Travelling allowance, daily allowance, maintenance 
expense and transport facilities to the victim atrocity, his or 
her dependent and witness 


(1) Every victim of atrocity of his/her dependent and witness shall be paid to and for rail fare by 


(2 
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second class in express/mail/ passenger train or actual bus or taxi fare from his/her place of 
residence or place of stay to the place of investigation or hearing of trial of an offence 
under the Act. 

The District Magistrate or the Sub-Divisional Magistrate or any other Executive Magistrate 
shall make necessary arrangements for providing transport facilities or reimbursement of 
full payment thereof to the victims of atrocity and witnesses for visiting the investigating 
officer, Superintendent of Police/Deputy Superintendent of Police, District Magistrate or 
any other Executive Magistrate. 

Every woman witness, the victims of atrocity or her dependent being a woman all minor, a 
person more than 60 year of age and a person having 40 % or more disability shall be entitled 
to be accompanied by an attendant of her/his choice. The attendant shall also be paid 
travelling and maintenance expenses as applicable to the witness or the victim of atrocity 
when called upon during hearing, investigation and trial of an offence under the Act. 
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(4) The witness, the victim of atrocity or his/her dependent and attendant shall be paid daily 
maintenance expenses for the days he/she is away from the place of his/her residence or 
stay during investigation, hearing and trial of an offence, at such rates but not less than the 
minimum wages, as may be fixed by the state government for the agricultural labourers. 

(5) In additional to daily maintenance expenses the witness’ the victim of atrocity (or his/her 
dependent) and the attendant shall also be paid diet expenses at such rates as may be fixed 
by the State Government from time to time. 

(6) The payment of travelling allowance, daily allowance, maintenance expenses and 
reimbursement of transport facilities shall be made immediately or not later than three 
days by the District Magistrate or the Sub-Divisional Magistrate or any other Executive 
Magistrate to the victims, their dependents/attendant and witnesses for the days they visit the 
investigating officer or in-charge Police station or hospital authorities or Superintendent of 
Police, Deputy Superintendent of Police or District Magistrate or any other officer concerned 
or the Special Court. 

(7) When an offence has been committed under Sec. 3 of the Act, the District Magistrate or the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate or any other Executive Magistrate shall reimburse the payment 
of medicines, special medical consultation, blood transfusion, replacement of essential 
clothing, meals and fruits provided to the victim(s) of atrocity. 


12. Measure to be taken by the district administration 


The District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police shall visit the place or area where the 
atrocity has been committed to assess the loss of life and damage to the property and draw a list 
of victim, their family members and dependents entitled for relief. 

Superintendent of Police shall ensure that the First Information Report is registered in the book 
of the concerned police station and effective measures for apprehending the accused are taken. 

The Superintendent of Police, after spot inspection, shall immediately appoint an investigation 
officer and deploy such police force in the area and take such other preventive measures, as he 
may deemed proper and necessary. 

The Magistrate or the Sub-Divisional Magistrate or any other Executive Magistrate shall make 
arrangement for providing immediate relief in cash or in kind or both to the victims of atrocity, 
their family members and dependents according to the scale as in the schedule annexed to these 
Rules (Annexure-1 read with Annexure-II). Such immediate relief also include food, water, clothing, 
shelter, medical aid, transport facilities and other essential items necessary for human beings. 

The relief provided to the victim of the atrocity or his/her dependent under sub-rule (4) in 
respect of death, or injury to, or damage to property shall be in addition to any other right to claim 
compensation in respect thereof under any other law for the time being in force. 

The relief and rehabilitation facilities mentioned in sub-rule (4) above shall be provided by the 
District Magistrate or the Sub-Divisional Magistrate or any other Executive Magistrate in accordance 
with the scales provided in the Schedule annexed to these rules. 

A report of the relief and rehabilitation facilities provided to the victims shall also be forwarded 
to the Special Court by the District Magistrate or the Sub-Divisional Magistrate or the Executive 
Magistrate or Superintendent of Police. In case the Special Court is satisfied that the payment of relief 
was not made to the victim or his/her dependent in time or the amount of relief or compensation 
was not sufficient or only a part of payment of relief or compensation was made, it may order for 
making in full or part the payment of relief or any other kind of assistance. 
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13. Selection of officers and other state members for 
completing the work relating to atrocity 


(1) The State Government shall ensure that the administrative officers and other staff members 
to be appointed in an area prone to atrocity shall have the right aptitude and understanding 
of the problems of the Schedule Castes and Posts and Police Station. 

(2) It shall also be ensured by the State Government that persons from the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes are adequately represented in the administration and in the police 
force at all levels, particularly at the level of police posts and police station. 


14. Specific responsibility of the state government 


The State Government shall make necessary provisions in its annual budget for providing relief 
and rehabilitation facilities to the victims of atrocity. It shall review at least twice in a calendar 
year, in the month of January and July the performance of the Special Public Prosecutor specified 
or appointed under Sec. 15 of the Act, various reports receives, investigation made and preventive 
steps taken by the District Magistrate, Sub-Divisional Magistrate and Superintendent of Police, 
relief and rehabilitation facilities provided to the victims and the reports in respect of lapses on 
behalf of the concerned officers. 


15. Contingency plan by the state government 


The State Government shall prepare a model contingency plan for implementing the provisions of 
the Act and notify the same in the Official Gazette of the State Government. It should specify the 
role and responsibility of Rural/Urban Local Bodies and Non-Government Organisations. Inter 
alia this plan shall contain a package of relief measures including the following: 


Scheme to provide immediate relief in cash or in kind or both; 

Allotment of agricultural land and house-sites; 

The rehabilitation packages; 

Scheme for employment in Government or Government undertaking to the dependent or 
one of the family members of the victim; 

Pension scheme for widows, dependent children of the deceased, handicapped or old age 
victims of atrocity; 

Mandatory compensation for the victims; 

Scheme for strengthening the socio-economic condition of the victim; 

Provisions for providing brick/stone masonry house to the victims; 

Such other elements as health care, supply of essential commodities, electrification, adequate 
drinking water facility, burial/cremation ground and link roads to the Scheduled Castes and 
the Scheduled Tribes. 


The State Government shall forward a copy of the contingency plan or a summary thereof and 
a copy of the scheme, as soon as may be, to the Central Government in the Ministry of Welfare 
and to all the District Magistrates, Sub-Divisional Magistrates, Inspectors-General of Police and 
Superintendents of Police. 
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16. Constitution of state-level vigilance and monitoring 
committee 


(1) The State Government shall constitute high power vigilance and monitoring committee of 


not more than 25 members consisting of the following: 


(i) Chief Minister/Administrator-Chairman (in case of a State under President’s Rule 

Governor-Chairman). 

(ii) Home Minister, Finance Minister and Welfare Minister Members (in case of a State under 
the President’s Rule, Advisors-Members); 

(iii) All elected Members of Parliament and State Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council 
from the State belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes-Members; 

(iv) Chief Secretary, the Home Secretary, the Director-General of Police, Director/ Deputy Director, 
National commission for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes-Members; 

(v) The Secretary in-charge of the welfare and development of the Scheduled Castes and 
the Scheduled Tribes-Convener. 


The high power vigilance and monitoring committee shall meet at least twice in a 
calendar year, in the month of January and July to review the implementation of the 
provisions of the Act, relief and rehabilitation facilities provided to the victims and 
other matters connected therewith, prosecution of case under the Act, rule of different 
officers/agencies responsible for implementing the provisions of the Act and various 
reports received by State Government. 


17. Constitution of district level vigilance and monitoring 
committee 


(1) In each district within the State, the District Magistrate shall set up a vigilance and monitor- 
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ing committee in his district to review the implementation of the provisions of the Act, 
relief and rehabilitation facilities provided to the victims and other matters connected 
therewith, prosecution of cases under the Act, role of different officers/agencies responsible 
for implementing the provision of the Act and various reports received by the District 
Administration. 

The district level vigilance and monitoring committee shall consist of the elected Members 
of the Parliament and Stage Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council, Superintendent 
of Police, three-group ‘A’ Officers, Gazetted Officers of the State Government belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, not more than 5 non-official members 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes and not more than 3 members 
from the case categories other than the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes having 
association with Non-Government Organizations. The District Magistrate and District 
Social Welfare Officer shall be Chairman and Members-Secretary respectively. 


(3) The district level committee shall meet at least once in three months. 


18. Material for annual report 


The State Government shall every year before the 31st March, forward the report to the Central 
Government about the measures taken for implementing provisions of the Act and various schemes/ 
plans framed by it during the previous calendar year. 


[See rule 12 (4)] 
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Norms for Relief Amount 








Name of Offence Section No. Minimum Amount of Relief 
1. Drink or eat inedible or [Sec. 3 (1)()] Rs 25,000 or more depending upon the nature 
obnoxious substance and gravity of the offence to each victim and also 
2. Causing injury insult or [Sec. 3 (1)(ii)] commensurate with the indignity, insult and defamation 
annoyance suffered by the victim. Payment to be made as follows: 
3. Derogatory Act [Sec. 3 (1)(iii)] 25% when the charge sheet is sent to the court; 75% 
when accused are convicted by the lower court. 
4. Wrongful occupation or [Sec. 3 (1)(iv)] | At least Rs 25,000 or more depending upon the nature 
cultivation of land, etc. and gravity of the offence. The land/premises/water 
5. Relating to land, premises and [Sec. 3 (1)(v)] supply shall be restored where necessary at Government 
water cost. Full payment to be made when charge sheet is sent 
to the Court. 
6. Begar or forced of bonded [Sec. 3 (1)(vii)] | At least Rs 25,000 to each victim. Payment of 25% at 
labour first Information Report stage and 75% on conviction in 
the lower court. 
7. Relating to right to franchise  [Sec. 3 (1)(vii)] Up to Rs 20,000 to each victim depending upon the 
nature and gravity of offence. 
8. False, malicious or vexatious _ [Sec. 3 (1)(viii)] | Rs 25,000 or reimbursement of actual legal expenses 
legal proceedings [Sec. 3 (1)(ix)] and damages whichever is less after conclusion of the 
9. False and frivolous information accused. 
10. Insult, intimidation and [Sec. 3 (1)(x)] Up to Rs 25,000 to each victim depending upon the 
humiliation nature of the offence. Payment of 25% when charge 
sheet is sent to the court and the rest on conviction. 
11. Outraging the modesty of a [Sec. 3 (1)(xi)] Rs 50,000 to each victim of the offence. 50% of the 
woman amount may be paid after medical examination and 
12. Sexual exploitation of a [Sec. 3 (1)(xii)] remaining 50% at the conclusion of the trial. 
woman 
13. Fouling of water [Sec. 3 (1)(xiii)] | Up to Rs 100,000 or full cost of restoration of normal 
facility, including cleaning when the water is fouled. 
Payment may be made at the State as deemed fit by 
District Administration. 
14. Denial of customary rights of | [Sec. 3 (1)(xiv) | Up to Rs 100,000 or full cost of restoration of right of 
passage passage and full compensation of the loss suffered, if any. 
Payment of 50% when charge sheet is sent to the court 
and 50% on conviction in lower court. 
15. Deserting one from their place [Sec. 3 (1)(xv)] __ Restoration of the site/right to stay and compensation of 
of residence Rs 25,000 to each victim and reconstruction of the house 
at Govt. cost, if destroyed. To be paid in full when charge 
sheet is sent to the lower court. 
16. Giving false evidence [Sec. 3 (2) (i) At least Rs 100,000 or full compensation of the loss or 
and (ii)] harm sustained. 50% to be paid when charge sheet is 
sent to Court and 50% on conviction by the lower court. 
17. Committing offences under the [Sec. 3 (2)] At least Rs 50,000 depending upon the nature and 
Indian Penal Code punishable gravity of the offence to each victim and or his 
with imprisonment for a term dependents. The amount would vary if specifically 
of 10 years or more provided for otherwise in the Schedule. 
18. Victimization at the hands of _ [Sec. 3 (2)] Full compensation on account of damages or loss or 
public servant harm sustained. 50% to be paid when charge sheet is 
sent to the Court and 50% on conviction by lower court. 
19. Disability. At least Rs 100,000 to each victim of offence. 50% on 


(a) 100% incapacitation 
(i) Non-earning member 
of a family 


FIR and 25% at charge sheet and 25% on conviction by 
the lower court. 





(Table continued) 
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(Table continued) 





Name of Offence Section No. 


Minimum Amount of Relief 





(ii) Earning member of a 
family. 
(b) Where incapacitation is 
less than 100%. 


20. Murder/Death 
Non-earning member of a 
family/Earning member of a 
family. 

21. Victim of murder, death 
massacre, rape, mass rape 
and gang rape, permanent 
incapacitation and dacoity. 


22. Complete destruction/burnt 
houses. 


At least Rs 200,000 to each victim of offence. 50% to 

be paid onFIR/medical examination stage, 25% when 
charge sheet sent to court and 25% at conviction in 
lower. 

The rates are laid down in (i) and (ii) above shall be 
reduced in the same proportion, the stages of payment 
also being the same. However, not less than Rs 15,000 
to a non-earning member and not less than Rs 30,000 to 
and earning member of the family. 

At least Rs 100,000 to each case. Payment of 75% after 
post-mortem and 25% on conviction by the lower court. 
At least Rs 200,000 to each case. Payment of 75% after 
post-mortem and 25% on conviction by the lower court. 
In addition to relief amount paid under above items 
relief may be arranged within three months of date of 
atrocity as follows: 

Pension to each widow and/or other dependents of 
deceased SC/ST at Rs 1,000 per month, or employment 
to one member of the family of the deceased, or 
provision of agricultural land, a house, if necessary by 
outright purchase. 

Full cost of the education and maintenance of the 
children of the victims. Children may be admitted to the 
Ashram Schools/residential schools. 

Provision of utensils, rice, wheat, dals, pulses, etc., for a 
period of three months. 

Brick/stone masonry house to be constructed or 
provided at Government cost where it has been burnt or 
destroyed. 





Source: Commission for Schedule Castes and Schedule Tribes. 1985. Report of Commission for Schedule Castes 


and Schedule Tribes, 1984-85. 
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THE Bonpep Lasour System (ABOLITION) 
ORDINANCE, 1975 


No. 17 of 1975 
Promulgated by the President in the Twenty-sixth Year of the Republic of India 


An Ordinance to provide for the abolition of bonded labour system with a view to preventing the 
economic and physical exploitation of the weaker sections of the people, and for matters connected 
therewith or incidental thereto. 

Whereas Parliament is not in session and the President is satisfied that circumstances exist 
which render it necessary for him to take immediate action: 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by clause (1) of article 23 of the Constitution, 
the President is pleased to promulgate the following Ordinance: 


Chapter I 


Preliminary 


(1) This Ordinance may be called the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Ordinance, 1975. 

(2) It extends to the whole of India. 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Central Government may, by notification in the 
Official Gazette, appoint. 


(4) In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires: 


wa 


(a) ‘advance’ means an advance, whether in cash or in kind, made by one person (hereinafter 
referred to as the creditor) to another person (hereinafter referred to as the debtor); 

(b) ‘agreement’ means an agreement (whether written or oral, or partly written and partly 
oral) between a debtor and creditor, and includes an agreement providing for forced 
labour, existence of which is presumed under any social custom prevailing in the 
concerned locality. 


Explanation: The existence of an agreement between the debtor and creditor is 
ordinarily presumed, under the social custom, in relation to the following forms of 
forced labour, namely: 
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Adiyamar, Baramasia, Basahya, Bethu, Bhagela, Cherumar, Garru-Galu, Hali, Hari, 
Harwai, Holya, Jana, Jeethal Kamiya, Khundit-Mundit, Kuthia, Lakhari. Munjhis 
Mat, Munish system, Nit-Majoor, Paleru, Padiyal, Pannayilal, Sagri, Sanji, Sanjwat, 
Sewak, Sewakia, Seri, Vetti; 

(c) ‘ascendant’ or ‘descendant’, in relation to a person belonging to a matriarchal society, 
means the person who corresponds to such expression in accordance with the law of 
succession in force in such society; 

(d) ‘bonded debt’ means an advance obtained, or presumed to have been obtained, by a 
bonded labourer under, or in pursuance of, the bonded labour system; 

(e) ‘bonded labourer’ means any labour or service rendered under the bonded labour 
system; 

(f) ‘bonded labourer’ means a labourer who incurs, or has, or is presumed to have, incurred, 
a bonded debt; 

(g) ‘bonded labour system’ means the system of forced, or partly forced, labour under which 
a debtor enters, or has, or is presumed to have, entered into an agreement with the 
creditor to the effect in that: 


I. In consideration of an advance obtained by him or by any of his lineal ascendants 
or descendents (whether or not such advance is evidenced by any document) and 
in consideration of the interest, if any, due on such advance, or 

II. in pursuance of any customary or social obligation, or 

III. in pursuance of an obligation developing on him by succession, or 

IV. for any economic consideration received by him or by any of his lineal ascendants 
or descendants, or 

V. by reason of his birth in any particular caste or community, 


(1) render, by himself or through any member of his family, or any person dependent 
on him, labour or service to the creditor, or for the benefit of the credit, for a 
specified period or an unspecified period, either without wages or for nominal/ 
wages, or 

(2) forfeit the freedom of employment or other means of livelihood for a specified 
period or for an unspecified period, or 

(3) forfeit the right to move freely throughout the territory of India, or 

(4) forfeit the right to appropriate or sell at market value any of his property or 
product of his labour or the labour of a member of his family or any person 
dependent on him, and includes the system of forced, or partly forced, labour 
under which a surety for a debtor enters, or has, or is presumed to have, entered, 
into an agreement with the creditor to the effect that in the event of the failure 
of the debtor to repay the debt, he would render the bonded labour on behalf 
of the debtor. 


(h) ‘family’, in relation to a person, includes the ascendant and descendant of such person; 

(i) nominal wages: in relation to any labour, means a wage which is less than the minimum 
wages fixed by the Government, in relation to the same on similar labour, under any 
law for the time being in force, and where no such minimum wages has been fixed in 
relation to any form of labour, the wages that are normally paid for the same or similar 
labour to the labourers working in the same locality; 

(j) ‘prescribed’ means prescribed by rules made under this Ordinance. 


3. The provisions of this Ordinance shall have effect notwithstanding anything inconsistent 
therewith contained in any enactment other than this Ordinance, or in any instrument having 
effect by virtue of any enactment other than this Ordinance. 
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Chapter II 


Abolition of bonded labour system 


4. (1) On the commencement of this Ordinance, the bonded labour system shall stand abolished 
and every bonded labourer shall on such commencement, stand freed and discharged 
from any obligation to render any bonded labour. 

(2) After the commencement of this Ordinance, no person shall- 


(a) make any advance under, or in pursuance of, the bonded labour system or 
(b) compel any person to render any bonded labour or other form of forced labour. 


5. On the commencement of this Ordinance, any custom or tradition or any contract, agreement 
or other instrument (whether entered into or executed before or after the commencement of 
this Ordinance), by virtue of which any person, or any member of the family or dependent 
of such person, is required to do any work or render any service as a bonded labourer, shall 
be void and inoperative. 


Chapter III 


Extinguishment of liability to repay bonded debt 


6. (1) On the commencement of this Ordinance, every obligation of a bonded labourer to repay 
any bonded debt, or such part of any bonded debt as remains unsatisfied immediately 
before such commencement, shall be deemed to have been extinguished. 

(2) After the commencement of this Ordinance, no suit or other proceeding shall lie in any 
civil court or before any other authority for the recovery of any bonded debt or any part 
thereof. 

(3) Every decree or order for the recovery of bonded debt, passed before the commencement 

of this Ordinance and not fully satisfied before such commencement, shall be deemed, 
on such commencement, to have been fully satisfied. 
Every attachment made before the commencement of this Ordinance, for the recovery of 
any bonded debt, shall, on such commencement, stand vacate; and, where, in pursuance 
of such attachment, any movable property of the bonded labourer was seized and removed 
from his custody and kept in the custody of any court or other authority pending sale 
thereof, such movable property shall be restored, as soon as may be practicable after such 
commencement, to the possession of the bonded labourer. 

(5) Where, before the commencement of this Ordinance, possession of any property belonging 

to a bonded labourer or a member of his family or other dependent was forcibly taken 

over by any creditor for the recovery of any bonded debt’, such property shall be restored, 
as soon as may be practicable after such commencement, to the possession of the person 
from whom it was seized. 

If restoration of the possession of any property referred to in sub-section (4) or sub- 

section (5) is not made within thirty days from the commencement of this Ordinance, 
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8. (1) 
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the aggrieved person may, within such time as may be prescribed, apply to the prescribed 
authority for the restoration of the possession of such property and the prescribed authority 
may, after giving the creditor a reasonable opportunity of being heard, direct the creditor 
to restore to the applicant the possession of the concerned property within such time as 
may be specified in the order. 

An order made by any prescribed authority, under sub-section (6), shall be deemed to be 
an order made by a civil court and may be executed by the court of the lowest pecuniary 
jurisdiction within the local limits of whose jurisdiction the creditor voluntarily resides 
or carries on business or personally works for gain. 

For the avoidance of doubts, it is hereby declared that, where any attached property was 
sold before the commencement of this Ordinance, in execution of a decree or order for 
the recovery of a bonded debt, such sale shall not be affected by any provision of this 
Ordinance: 

Provided that the bonded labourer, or an agent authorized by him in this behalf, may, 
at any time within five years from such commencement, apply to have the sale set aside 
on his depositing in court, for payment to the decree-holder, the amount specified in the 
proclamation of sale, for the recovery of which the sale was ordered, less any amount, as 
well as mesne profits, which may, since the date of such proclamation of sale, have been 
received by the decree-holder. 

Where any suit or proceeding, for the enforcement of any obligation under the bonded 
labour system, including a suit or proceeding for the recovery of any advance made to a 
bonded labourer, is pending at the commencement of this Ordinance, such suit or other 
proceeding shall, on such commencement, stand dismissed. 

On the commencement of this Ordinance, every bonded labourer who has been detained in 
civil prison, whether before or after judgement shall be released from detention forthwith. 
All property vested in bonded labourer which was, immediately before the commencement 
of this Ordinance under any mortgage, charge, lien or other incumbrances in connection, 
with any bonded debt shall, in so far as it is relatable to the bonded debt, stand freed and 
discharged from such mortgage, charge, lien or other incumbrances, and where any such 
property was, immediately before the commencement of this Ordinance, in the possession 
of the mortgage or the holder of the charge, lien or incumbrance, such property shall 
(except where it was subject to any other charge), on such commencement, be restored 
to the possession of the bonded labourer. 

If any delay is made in restoring any property, referred to in sub-section (1), to the 
possession of the bonded labourer, such labourer shall be entitled, on and from the date 
of such commencement, to recover from the mortgagee or holder of the lien, charge or 
incumbrance, such mesne profits as may be determined by the civil court within the 
local limits of whose jurisdiction such property is situated. 

No person who has been freed and discharged under this Ordinance from any obligation 
to render any bonded labour: shall be evicted from any homestead or other residential 
premises which he was occupying immediately before the commencement of this 
Ordinance as part of the consideration for the bonded labour. 

If, after the commencement of this Ordinance, any such person is evicted by the creditor 
from any homestead or other residential premises, referred to in sub-section (1), the 
Executive Magistrate in charge of the Sub-Division within which such homestead or 
residential premises is situated shall, as early as practicable, restore the bonded labourer, 
to the possession of such homestead or other residential premises. 

No creditor shall accept any payment against any bonded debt which has been extinguished 
or deemed to have been extinguished or fully satisfied by virtue of the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 
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(2) Whoever contravenes the provisions of sub-section (1) shall be punishable with imprison- 


ment for a term which may, extend to three years and also with fine. 


(3) The court, convicting any person under sub-section (2) may, in addition to the penalties 


which may be imposed under that sub-section, direct the person to deposit, in court, the 
amount accepted in contravention of the provisions of sub-section (1), within such period 
as may be specified in the order for being refunded to the bonded labourer. 


Chapter IV 


Implementing authorities 


10. 


11. 


12. 


The State Government may confer such powers and impose such duties on a District 
Magistrate as may be necessary to ensure that the provisions of this Ordinance are properly 
carried out and the District Magistrate may specify the officer, subordinate to him, who 
shall exercise all or any of the powers, and perform all or any of the duties, so conferred 
or imposed and the local limits within which such powers or duties shall be carried out by 
the officer so specified. 

The District Magistrate authorized by the State Government under Section 10 and the of- 
ficer specified by the District Magistrate under that Section shall, as far as practicable, try to 
promote the welfare of the freed bonded labourer by securing and protecting the economic 
interests of such bonded labourer so that he may not have any occasion or reason to contract 
any further bonded debt. 

It shall be the duty of every District Magistrate and every officer specified by him under 
Section 10 to enquire whether, after the commencement of this Ordinance, any bonded 
labour system or any other form of forced labour is being enforced, by, or on behalf of, any 
person resident within the local limits of his jurisdiction and if, as a result of such enquiry, 
any person is found to be enforcing the bonded labour system or any other system of forced 
labour, he shall forthwith take such action as may be necessary to eradicate the enforcement 
of such forced labour. 


Chapter V 


Vigilance committees 


13.(1) Every State Government shall, by notification in the Official Gazette, constitute such num- 


ber of Vigilance Committees in each district and each Sub-Division as it may think fit. 


(2) Each Vigilance Committee, constituted for a district, shall consist of the following members, 


namely: 


(a) the District Magistrate, or a person nominated by him, who shall be the Chairman; 
(b) three persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes and residing in 
the district, to be nominated by the District Magistrate; 


(4) 


(5) 
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(c) two social workers, resident in the district, to be nominated by the District 
Magistrate; 

(d) not more than three persons to represent the official or non-official agencies in the 
district connected with rural development to be nominated by the State Government; 

(e) one person to represent the financial and credit institutions in the district, to be 
nominated by the District Magistrate. 


Each Vigilance Committee, constituted for a Sub-Division shall consist of the following 
members, namely: 


(a) the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, or a person nominated by him, who shall be the 
Chairman; 

(b) three persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes and residing in 
the Sub-Division, to be nominated by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate; 

(c) two social workers, resident in the Sub-Division, to be nominated by the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate; 

(d) not more than three persons to represent the official or non-official agencies in the 
Sub-Division connected with rural development to be nominated by the District 
Magistrate; 

(e) one person to represent the financial and credit institutions in the Sub-Division, to 
be nominated by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate; 

(f) one officer specified under Section 10 and functioning in the Sub-Division. 


Each Vigilance Committee shall regulate its own procedure and secretarial assistance, as 
may be necessary, shall be provided by— 


(a) the District Magistrate, in the case of a Vigilance Committee constituted for the 
district; 

(b) the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, in the case, of a Vigilance Committee constituted for 
the Sub-Division. 


No proceeding of a Vigilance Committee shall be invalid merely by reason of any defect 
in the Constitution or in the proceedings, of the Vigilance Committee. 


14.1 The functions of each Vigilance Committee shall be, 


(2 


wa 


(a) to advise the District Magistrate or any officer authorized by him as to the efforts 
made, and action taken, to ensure that the provisions of this Ordinance or of any, 
rule made thereunder are properly implemented; 

(b) to provide for the economic and social rehabilitation of the freed bonded 
labourers; 

(c) to co-ordinate the functions of rural banks and cooperative societies with a view to 
canalising adequate credit to the freed bonded labourer; 

(d) to keep an eye on the number of offences of which cognizance has been taken under 
this Ordinance; 

(e) to make a survey as to whether there is any offence of which cognizance ought to be 
taken under this Ordinance: 

(f) to defend any suit instituted against a freed bonded labourer or a member of his family 
or any other person dependent on him for the recovery of the whole or part of any 
bonded debt or any other debt which is claimed by such person to be bonded debt. 


A Vigilance Committee may authorize one of its members to defend a suit against a freed 
bonded labourer and the member so authorized shall be deemed, for the purpose of such 
suit to be the authorized agent of the freed bonded labourer. 


15. 
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Whenever any debt is claimed by a bonded labourer, or a Vigilance Committee, to be a bonded 
debt, the burden of proof that such debt is not a bonded debt shall lie on the creditor. 


Chapter VI 


Offences and procedure for trial 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


Whoever, after commencement of this Ordinance compels any person to render any bonded 
labour shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years 
and also with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees. 
Whoever advances, after the commencement of this Ordinance, any bonded debt shall be 
punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years and also with 
fine which may extend to two thousand rupees. 
Whoever enforces, after the commencement of this Ordinance, any custom, tradition, 
contract, agreement or other instrument, by virtue of which any person or any member of 
the family of such person or any dependent of such person is required to render any service 
under the bonded labour system, shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to three years and also with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees; 
and, out of the fine, if recovered, payment shall be made to the bonded labourer at the rate 
of rupees five for each day for which the bonded labour as extracted from him. 
Whoever, being required by this Ordinance to restore any property to the possession of 
any bonded labourer, omits or fails to do so, within a period of thirty days from the com- 
mencement of this Ordinance, shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both; 
and, out of the fine, if recovered, payment shall be made to the bonded labourer at the rate 
of rupees five for each day, during which possession of the property was not restored to 
him. 

Whoever abets any offence punishable under this Ordinance shall, whether or not the 

offence abetted it committed, be punishable with the same punishment as is provided for 

the offence which has been abetted. 
Explanation: For the purpose of this Ordinance, ‘abetment’ has the meaning assigned to 
it in the Indian Penal Code. 

(1) The State Government may confer, on an Executive Magistrate, the powers of a Judicial 
Magistrate of the first class or of the second class for the trail of offences under this 
Ordinance; and, on such conferment of powers, the Executive Magistrate, on whom 
the powers are so conferred, shall be deemed, for the purposes of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1973, to be a Judicial Magistrate of the first class, or of the second class, as 
the case may be. 

(2) An offence under this Ordinance may be tried summarily by a Magistrate. 

Every offence under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and bailable. 

(1) Where an offence under this Ordinance has been committed by a company, every person 
who, at the time the offence was committed, was in charge of, and was responsible to, 
the company for the conduct of the business of the company, as well as the company, 
shall be deemed to be guilty of the offence and shall be liable to be proceeded against 
and punished accordingly. 
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(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1), where any offence under this 
Ordinance has been committed by a company and it is proved that the offence has been 
committed with the consent or connivance of, or is attributable to, any neglect on the 
part of, any director, manager, secretary or other officer shall be deemed to be guilty of 
that offence shall be liable to be proceeded against and punished accordingly. 

Explanation: For the purposes of this section, 


(a) ‘company’ means any body corporate and includes a firm or other association of 
individuals; and 
(b) ‘director’, in relation to a firm, means a partner in the firm. 


Chapter VII 


Miscellaneous 


24. 


25. 


26. 


No suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding shall lie against any State Government or any 

officer of the State Government or any member of the Vigilance Committee for anything 

which is in good faith done or intended to be done under this Ordinance. 

No civil court shall have jurisdiction in respect of any matter to which any provision of this 

Ordinance applies and no injunction shall be granted by any civil court in respect of any- 

thing which is done or intended to be done by or under this Ordinance. 

(1) The Central Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, make rules for 
carrying out the provisions of this Ordinance. 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the foregoing power, such rules may provide for 
all or any of the following matters, namely: 


(a) the authority to which application for the restoration of possession of property 
referred to in sub-section (4), or sub-section (5), of Section 6 is to be submitted; 

(b) the time within which application for restoration of possession of property is to be 
made to the prescribed authority; 

(c) steps to be taken by Vigilance Committee to ensure the implementation of the 
provisions of this Ordinance; 

(d) any other matter which is required to be, or may be prescribed. 


(3) Every rule made by the Central Government under this Ordinance shall be laid, as soon 
as may be after it is made, before each House of Parliament while it is in session, for 
a total period of thirty days which may be comprised in one session or in two or more 
successive sessions, and if, before the expiry of the session immediately following the 
session or successive sessions aforesaid, both Houses agree in making any modification 
in the rule or both Houses agree that the rule should not be made, the rule shall there- 
after have effect only in such modified form or be of no effect, as the case may be; so, 
however, that any such modification or annulment shall be without prejudice to the 
validity or anything previously done under that rule. 


Source: Kamble N.D. 1982. Bonded Labour in India (pp. 141-54). Uppal Publishing House, New Delhi. 


ANNEXURE VI 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MANUAL SCAVENGERS 
AND CONSTRUCTION OF Dry LATRINES 
(PROHIBITION) Act, 1993 


(No. 46 of 1993) 
[5th June, 1993] 


An Act to provide for the prohibition of employment of manual scavengers as well as con- 
struction or continuance of dry latrines and for the regulation of construction and main- 
tenance of water-seal latrines and for matters connected therewith or incidental thereto, 

WHEREAS fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual has been enshrined in the 
Preamble to the Constitution; 

AND WHEREAS article 47 of the Constitution, inter alia, provides that the State shall 
regard raising the standard of living of its people and the improvement of public health as 
among its primary duties; 

AND WHEREAS the dehumanizing practice of manual scavenging of human excreta still 
continues in many parts of the country; 

AND WHEREAS the municipal laws by themselves as a measure for conversion of dry la- 
trines into water-seal latrines and prevention of construction of dry latrines are not stringent 
enough to eliminate this practice; 

AND WHEREAS it is necessary to enact a uniform legislation for the whole of India for 
abolishing manual scavenging by declaring employment of manual scavengers for removal 
of human excreta an offence and thereby ban the further proliferation of dry latrines in the 
country; 

AND, WHEREAS it is desirable for eliminating the dehumanizing practice of employment 
of manual scavengers and for protecting and improving the human environment to make it 
obligatory to convert dry latrines into water-seal latrines or to construct water-seal latrines 
in new construction; 

AND WHEREAS Parliament has no power to make laws for the States with respect to 
the matters aforesaid, except as provided in article 249 and 250 of the Constitution; 

AND WHEREAS in pursuance of clause (I) of article 252 of the Constitution, resolutions 
have been passed by all the Houses of the Legislature of the States of Andhra Pradesh, Goa, 
Karnataka, Maharashtra, Tripura and West Bengal that the matters, aforesaid should be 
regulated in those State by Parliament by law; 

Be it enacted by Parliament in the Forty-fourth Year of the Republic of India as follows: 
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Chapter I 


Preliminary 


1. Short title, application and commencement 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


This Act may be called the Employment of Manual Scavengers and Construction of Dry 
Latrines (Prohibition) Act, 1993. 

It applies in the first instance to the whole of the States of Andhra Pradesh, Goa, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra, Tripura and West Bengal and to all the Union territories and it shall also apply 
to such other States which adopts this Act by resolution passed in that behalf under clause 
(1) of Article 252 of the Constitution. 

It shall come into force in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Goa, Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Tripura and West Bengal and in the Union territories on such date as the Central Government 
may, by notification, appoint and in any other State which adopts this Act under clause (1) 
of Article 252 of the Constitution, on the date of such adoption. 


2. Definitions 


In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, 


(i) 


(k) 
(1) 


‘area’, in relation to any provision of this Act, means such area as the State Government 
may, having regard to the requirements of that provision, specify by notification; 
‘building’ means a house, out-house stable, latrine, urinal, sheet house, hut, wall (other than 
a boundary wall), or any other structure whether made of masonry, bricks, wood, mud, 
metal or other material; 

‘dry latrines’ means a latrine other than a water-seal latrine; 

‘environment’ includes water, air and land and the interrelationship which exist among and 
between water, air and land and human beings, other living creatures, plants, micro-organism 
and property; 

‘environmental pollutant’ means any solid, liquid or gaseous substance present in such 
concentration as may be, or tend to be, injurious to environment; 

‘environmental pollution’ means the presence in the environment of any environmental 
pollutant; 

‘Executive Authority’ means an Executive Authority appointed under sub-section (1) 
of Section 5; 

‘HUDCO’ means the Housing and Urban Development Corporation Limited, a Government 
company registered by that name under the Companies Act, 1956; 

‘latrine’ means a place set apart for defecation together with the structure comprising such 
place, the receptacle therein for collection of human excreta and the fittings and apparatus, 
if any, connected therewith; 

‘manual scavenger’ means a person engaged in or employed for manually carrying human 
excreta and the expression ‘manual scavenging’ shall be construed accordingly; 
‘notification’ means a notification published in the official Gazette; 

‘prescribed’ means prescribed by rules made under this Act; 


(m) ‘State Government’, in relation to a Union territory, means the Administrator thereof 


appointed under Article 239 of the Constitution; 
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(n) ‘water-seal latrine’ means a pour-flush latrine, water flush latrine or a sanitary latrine with 
a minimum water-seal of 20 millimetres diameter in which human excreta is pushed in or 
flushed by water. 


Chapter II 


3. Prohibition of employment of manual scavengers, etc. 


(1) Subject to sub-section (2) and the other provisions of this Act, with effect from such date 
and in such area as the State Government may, by notification, specify in this behalf, no 
person shall— 


(a) engage in or employ for or permit to be engaged in or employed for any other person 
for manually carrying human excreta; or 
(b) construct or maintain a dry latrine. 


(2) The State Government shall not issue a notification under sub-section (1) unless— 


(a) it has, by notification, given not less than ninety days’ notice of its intention to do so; 

(b) adequate facilities for the use of water-seal latrines in that area exist; and 

(c) it is necessary or expedient to do so for the protection and improvement of the envir- 
onment or public health in that area. 


4. Power to exempt 


The State Government may, by a general or special order published in the Official Gazette, and upon 
such conditions, if any, as it may think fit to impose, exempt any area, category of buildings or class 
of persons from any provisions of this Act or from any specified requirement contained in this Act or 
any rule, order, notification or scheme made thereunder or dispense with the observance of any such 
requirement in a class or classes of cases, if it is satisfied that compliance with such provisions or 
such requirement is or ought to be exempted or dispensed with in the circumstances of the case. 


Chapter III 


Implementing authorities and schemes 


5. Appointment of executive authorities and their powers and 
functions 


(1) The State Government may, by order published in the Official Gazette, appoint a District 
Magistrate or a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, as an Executive Authority to exercise jurisdiction 
within such area as may be specified in the order and confer such powers and impose such 
duties on him, as may be necessary to ensure that the provisions of this Act are properly 
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carried out and the Executive Authority may specify the officer or officers, subordinate 
to him, who shall exercise all or any of the powers, and perform all or any of the duties, 
so conferred or imposed and the local limits within which such powers or duties shall be 
carried out by the officer or officers so specified. 

(2) The Executive Authority appointed under sub-section (1) and the officer or officers specified 
under that sub-section shall, as far as practicable, try to rehabilitate and promote the 
welfare of the persons who were engaged in or employed for as manual scavengers in any 
area in respect of which a notification under sub-section (1) of Section 3 has been issued 
by securing and protecting their economic interests. 


6. Power of state government to make schemes 


The State Government may, by notification, make one or more schemes for regulating conversion 
of dry latrines into, or construction and maintenance of, water-seal latrines, rehabilitation of the 
persons who were engaged in or employed for as manual scavengers in any area in respect of 
which a notification under sub-section (1) of Section 3 has been issued in gainful employment and 
administration of such schemes and different schemes may be made in relation to different areas 
and for different purposes of this Act: 
Provided that no such schemes as involving financial assistance from the HUDCO shall be made 
without consulting it. 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, such schemes 
may provide for all or any of the following matters, namely: 


(a) time-bound phased programme for the conversion of dry latrines into water-seal latrines; 

(b) provisions of technical or financial assistance for new or alternate low cost sanitation to 
local bodies or other agencies; 

(c) construction and maintenance of community latrines and regulation of their use on pay 
and use basis; 

(d) construction and maintenance of shared latrines in slum areas or for the benefit of socially 
and economically backward classes of citizens; 

(e) registration of manual scavengers and their rehabilitation; 

(f) specification and standards of water-seal latrines; 

(g) procedure for conversion of dry latrines into water-seal latrines; 

(h) licensing for collection of fees in respect of community latrines or shared latrines. 


7. Power of state government to issue directions 


Notwithstanding anything contained in any other law but subject to the other provisions of this Act, 
the State Government may, in the exercise of its powers and performance of its functions under this 
Act, issue directions in writing to any person, officer or local or other authority and such person, 
officer or a local or other authority shall be bound to comply with such directions. 


8. Executive authorities, inspectors, officers and other employees 
of such authorities to be public servants 


All Executive Authorities, all officers and other employees of such authorities including the officers 
authorized under sub-section (1) of Section 5, all inspectors appointed under sub-section (1) of 
Section 9 and all officers and other employees authorized to execute a scheme or order made under 
this Act, when acting or purporting to act in pursuance of any provisions of this Act or the rules 
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or schemes made or orders or directions issued thereunder, shall be deemed to be public servants 
within the meaning of Section 21 of the Indian Penal Code (45 of 1860). 


9. Appointment of inspectors and their powers of entry and 
inspection 


(1) The State Government may, by notification, appoint such persons as it may think fit to be 


(2 


(3 


wa 


) 


inspectors for the purposes of this Act, and define the local limits within which they shall 
exercise their powers under this Act. 

Every inspector within the local limits of jurisdiction of an Executive Authority shall be 
subordinate to such authority. 

Subject to any rules made in this behalf by the State Government, an inspector may, within 
the local limits of his jurisdiction, enter, at all reasonable times, with such assistance as he 
considers necessary, any place for the purpose of- 


(a) performing any of the functions of the Executive Authority entrusted to him; 

(b) determining whether and if so in what manner, any such functions are to be performed 
or whether any provisions of this Act or the rules, orders or schemes made thereunder or 
any notice, directions or authorization served, made, given or granted under this Act 
is being or has been complied with; 

examining and testing any latrine or for conducting an inspection of any building in 
which he has reasons to believe that an offence under this Act or the rules, orders or 
schemes made thereunder has been or is being or is about to be committed and to 
prevent or mitigate environmental pollution. 


(c 


<~ 


10. Power of executive authority to prevent environmental 
pollution in certain cases 


(1) On receipt of information with respect to the fact or apprehension of any occurrence of 


(2 


<= 


contravention of the provisions of Section 3, whether through intimation by some person 
or on a report of the inspector or otherwise, the Executive Authority shall, as early as 
practicable, besides taking any other action under this Act, direct the owner or occupier of 
the promises to take such remedial measures, as may be necessary, within such reasonable 
time as may be specified therein and in case the owner or occupier, as the case may be, fails 
to comply with such directions, cause such remedial measures to be taken as are necessary to 
prevent or mitigate the environmental pollution at the cost of such owner or occupier of 
the premises. 

The expenses, if any, incurred by the Executive Authority with respect to the remedial 
measures referred to in sub-section (1), together with interest at such rate as the State 
Government may specify from the date when a demand for the expenses is made until it is 
paid, may be recovered by such authority or agency from the person concerned as arrears 
of land revenue or of public demand. 


11. Duty of HUDCO to extend financial assistance in certain cases 


(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in its Memorandum of Association or Articles of Associ- 


ation or schemes for the grant of loans for housing and urban development, it shall be the 


(2) 
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duty of HUDCO to extend, in suitable cases, financial assistance for the implementation of 
such schemes for the construction of water-seal latrines as may be made under Section 6. 
The financial assistance referred to in sub-section (1) may be extended by HUDCO on 
such terms and conditions (including on easy and concessional rates of interest) and in 
such manner as it may think fit in each case or class of cases. 


12. Power to levy fee 


Any order or scheme which the State Government is empowered to make under this Act may notwith- 
standing the absence of any express provision to that effect, provide for levy of fees in respect of- 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


community latrines constructed under a scheme on pay and use basis; or 

shared latrines constructed under a scheme; or 

supply of copies or documents of orders or extracts thereof; or 

licensing of contractors for construction of water-seal latrines; or 

any other purpose or matter fit involving rendering of service by any officer, committee, or 

authority under this Act or any rule, direction, order or scheme made thereunder: 
Provided that the State may, if it considers necessary so to do, in the public interest, by 

general or special order published in the Official Gazette, grant exemption on such grounds 

as it deems fit from the payment of any such fee either in part or in full. 


13. Constitution of committees 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


The Central Government may, by notification, constitute 


(a) one or more Project Committees for appraising of the schemes for the construction of 
water-seal latrines in the country; 

(b) one or more Monitoring Committees to monitor the progress of such schemes; 

(c) such other committees for such purposes of the Act and with such names as the Central 
Government may deem fit. 


The composition of the committees constituted by the Central Government, the powers and 
functions thereof, the terms and conditions of appointment of the members of such com- 
mittees and other members connected therewith shall be such as the Central Government 
may prescribe. 

The members of the committee under sub-Section (I) shall be paid such fees and allowances 
for attending the meetings as may be prescribed. 

The State Government may, by notification, constitute 


(a) One or many State Coordination Committees for coordinating and monitoring of the 
programmes for the construction of water-seal latrines in the State and rehabilitation 
of the persons who were engaged in or employed for as manual scavengers in any area 
in respect of which a notification under sub-section (1) of Section 3 has been issued. 

(b) such other committees for such purpose of the Act and with such names as the State 
Government may deem fit. 


The composition of the committees constituted by the State Government the powers and 
functions thereof, the terms and conditions of the members of such committees and other 
matters connected therewith shall be such as the State Government may prescribe. 

The members of the committees under sub-section (4) shall be paid such fees and allowances 
for attending the meetings as may be prescribed. 
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Chapter IV 


Penalties and procedure 


14. Penalty for contravention of the provisions of the act and rules, 
orders, directions and schemes 


Whoever fails to comply with or contravenes any of the provisions of this Act, or the rules or 
schemes made or orders or directions issued thereunder, shall, in respect of each such failure 
or contravention be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year 
or with fine, which may extend to two thousand rupees, or with both; and in case the failure or 
contravention continues, with additional fine which may extend to one hundred rupees for every 
day during which such failure or contravention continues after the conviction for the first such 
failure or contravention. 


15. Offences by companies 


(1) If the person committing an offence under this Act is a company, the company as well as 
every person in charge of, and responsible to, the company for the conduct of its business 
at the time of the commission of the offence, shall be deemed to be guilty of the offence and 
shall be liable to be proceeded against and punished accordingly: 

Provided that nothing contained in this sub-section shall render any such person liable 
to any punishment, if he proves that the offence was committed without his knowledge or 
that he had exercised all due diligence to prevent the commission of such offence. 


(a) (2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1), where an offence under 
this Act has been committed by a company and it is proved that the offence has been 
committed with the consent or contrivance of, or that the commission of the offence 
is attributable to any neglect on the part of any director, manager, managing agent or 
such other officer of the company, such director, manager, managing agent or such 
other officer shall also be deemed to be guilty of that offence and shall be liable to be 
proceeded against and punished accordingly. 


Explanation: For the purposes of this Section: 
(a) ‘company’ means anybody corporate and includes a firm or other association of individuals; 


and 
(b) ‘director’, in relation to a firm, means a partner in the firm. 


16. Offences to be cognizable 


Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973, every offence under 
this Act shall be cognizable. 
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17. Provisions in relation to jurisdiction 


(1) No Court inferior to that of a Metropolitan Magistrate or a Judicial Magistrate of the first 
class shall try any offence under this Act. 

(2) No prosecution for any offence under this Act shall be instituted except by or with the 
previous sanction of the Executive Authority. 

(3) No Court shall take cognizance of any offence under this Act except upon a complaint made 
by a person generally or specially authorized in this behalf by the Executive Authority. 


18. Limitation of prosecution 


No Court shall take cognizance of an offence punishable under this Act unless the complaint thereof 
is made within three months from the date on which the alleged commission of the offence came 
to the knowledge of the complaint. 


Chapter V 


Miscellaneous 


19. Information, reports or returns 


The Central Government may, in relation to its functions under this Act, from time to time, require 
any person, officer, State Government or other authority to furnish to it, any prescribed authority 
or officer any reports, returns, statistics, accounts and other information as may be deemed neces- 
sary and such person, officer, State Government or other authority, as the case may be, shall be 
bound to do so. 


20. Protection of action taken in good faith 


No suit, prosecution or other legal proceedings shall lie against the Government or any officer 
or other employee of the Government or any authority constituted under this Act or executing 
any scheme made under this Act or any member, officer or other employee of such authority or 
authorities in respect of anything which is done or intended to be done in good faith in pursuance 
of this Act or the rules or schemes made, or the orders or directions issued, thereunder. 


21. Effect of other laws and agreements inconsistent with the Act 


(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (2), the provisions of this Act, the rules, schemes or 
orders made thereunder shall have effect notwithstanding anything inconsistent therewith 
contained in any enactment other than this Act, customs tradition, contract, agreement or 
other instrument. 
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(2) If any act or omission constitutes an offence punishable under this Act and also under any 
other Act, then, the offender found guilty of such offence shall be liable to be punished 
under the other Act and not under this Act. 


22. Power of central government to make rules 


(1) The Central Government may, by notification, make rules to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, such rules may provide for all 
or any of the following matters, namely:- 


(2 


wa 


(a) the composition of the Project Committees, Monitoring Committees and other commit- 
tees constituted by the Central Government under sub-section (1) of Section 13, the 
powers and functions thereof, the number of members and their terms and conditions 
of appointment and other matters connected therewith; 

(b) the fees and allowances to be paid to the members of the committees constituted under 
sub-section (1) of Section 13. 


~ 
WN 
wm 


Every rule made by the Central Government under this Act shall be laid, as soon as may be 
after it is made, before each House of Parliament, while it is in session, for a total period of 
thirty days which may be comprised in one session or in two or more successive sessions, 
and if, before the expiry of the session immediately following the session or the successive 
sessions aforesaid, both Houses agree in making any modification in the rule or both Houses 
agree that the rule should not be made, the rule shall thereafter have effect only in such 
modified form or be of no effect, as the case may be; so however that any such modification 
shall be without prejudice to the validity of anything previously done under that rule. 


23. Power of state government to make rules 


(1) The State Government may, by notification, make rules, not being a matter for which the 
rules are or required to be made by the Central Government, for carrying out the provisions 
of this Act. 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, such rules may provide for all 
or any of the following matters, namely: 


(i) the composition of the State Co-ordination Committees and other committees 
constituted by the State Government under sub-section (4) of Section 13, the power 
and functions thereof, the number of members and their terms and conditions of 
appointment and other matters connected therewith; 

(ii) the fees and allowances to be paid to the members of the committees constituted under 
sub-section (4) of Section 13; 

(iii) any other matter which is required to be, or may be prescribed. 


(3) Every rule and every scheme made by the State Government under this Act shall be laid, 
as soon as may be after it is made, before the State Legislature. 


24. Power to remove difficulties 


(1) If any difficulty arises in giving effect to the provisions of this Act, the Central Government 
may, by order published in the Official Gazette, make such provisions, not inconsistent with 
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the provisions of this Act, as may appear to it to be necessary or expedient for the removal 
of the difficulty: 
Provided that no such order shall be made in relation to a State after the expiration of 
three years from the commencement of this Act in that State. 
(2) Every order made under this Section shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be laid before 
each House of Parliament. 


Source: Broken People: Caste Violence against India’s ‘Untouchables’ (pp. 250-64). 2001. Human Rights Watch, 
Books for Change. 
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Table 7A.1 
Total Population in India 
S. No. State 1981 1991 2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 53,549,673 66,508,008 76,210,007 
2. Assam - 22,414,322 26,655,528 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 69,914,734 86,374,465 109,944,338 
4. Gujarat 34,085,799 41,309,582 50,671,017 
5. Haryana 12,922,618 16,463,648 21,144,564 
6. Himachal Pradesh 4,280,818 5,170,877 6,077,900 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 5,987,389 - 10,143,700 
8. Karnataka 37,135,714 44,977,201 52,850,562 
9. Kerala 25,453,680 29,098,518 31,841,374 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 52,178,844 66,181,170 81,181,826 
11. Maharashtra 62,784,171 78,937,187 96,878,627 
12. Orissa 26,370,271 31,659,736 36,804,660 
13. Punjab 16,788,915 20,281,969 24,358,999 
14. Rajasthan 34,261,862 44,005,990 56,507,188 
15. Tamil Nadu 48,408,077 55,858,946 62,405,679 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 110,862,013 139,112,287 174,687,270 
17. West Bengal 54,580,647 68,077,965 80,176,197 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 631,839 864,558 1,097,968 
19. Chhattisgarh* - - 20,833,803 
20. Goa 1,086,730 1,169,793 1,347,668 
Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 1,086,730 1,271,379 1,505,872 
21. Jharkhand* - - 26,945,829 
22: Manipur (excl. 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 1,420,953 1,837,149 2,166,788 
23. Meghalaya 1,335,819 1,774,778 2,318,822 
24. Mizoram 493,757 689,756 888,573 
25. Nagaland 774,930 1,209,546 1,990,036 
26. Sikkim 316,385 406,457 540,851 
27. Tripura 2,053,058 2,757,205 3,199,203 
28. Uttaranchal* - - 8,489,349 
29. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 188,741 280,661 356,152 
30. Chandigarh 451,610 642,015 900,635 
31. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 103,676 138,477 220,490 
32. Daman and Diu - 101,586 158,204 


(Table 7A.1 continued) 


(Table 7A.1 continued) 
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S. No. State 1981 1991 2001 

33. Delhi 6,220,406 9,420,644 13,850,507 

34. Lakshadweep 40,249 51,707 60,650 

35. Pondicherry 604,471 807,785 974,345 
India 665,287,849 838,583,988 1,028,610,328 


Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract, General Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (i). 
2. Union Primary Census Abstract, General Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (i). 
3. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 








Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 
2. Data for Daman and Diu for the year 1981 is included in Goa. 
* These new states were formed in the year 2000. 
Table 7A.2 
SC Population in I ndia 
S. No. State 1981 1991 2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 7,961,730 (14.87) 10,592,066 (15.93) 12,339,496 (16.19) 
2. Assam - 12,571,700 (7.40) 1,825,949 (6.85) 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 10,142,368 (14.51) 1,659,412 (14.55) 16,237,928 (14.77) 
4. Gujarat 2,438,297 (7.15) 3,060,358 (7.41) 3,592,715 (7.09) 
5. Haryana 2,464,012 (19.07) 3,250,933 (19.75) 4,091,110 (19.35) 
6. Himachal Pradesh 1,053,958 (24.62) 1,310,296 (25.34) 1,502,170 (24.72) 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 497,363 (8.31) - 770,155 (7.59) 
8. Karnataka 5,595,353 (15.07) 7,369,279 (16.38) 8,563,930 (16.20) 
9. Kerala 2,549,382 (10.02) 2,886,522 (9.92) 3,123,941 (9.81) 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes 7,358,533 (14.10) 9,626,679 (14.55) 11,573,899 (14.26) 
Chhattisgarh) 
11. Maharashtra 4,479,763 (7.14) 8,757,842 (11.09) 9,881,656 (10.20) 
12. Orissa 3,865,543 (14.66) 5,129,314 (16.20) 6,082,063 (16.53) 
13. Punjab 4,511,703 (26.87) 5,742,528 (28.31) 7,028,723 (28.85) 
14. Rajasthan 5,838,879 (17.04) 7,607,820 (17.29) 9,694,462 (17.16) 
15. Tamil Nadu 8,881,295 (18.35) 10,712,266 (19.18) 11,857,504 (19.00) 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes 23,453,339 (21.16) 29,276,455 (21.05) 36,665,563 (20.99) 
Uttaranchal) 
17. West Bengal 12,000,768 (21.99) 16,080,611 (23.62) 18,452,555 (23.02) 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 2,919 (0.46) 4,052 (0.47) 6,188 (0.56) 
19. Chhattisgarh* - - 2,418,722 
20. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 23,432 (2.16) 28,255 (2.22) 28,629 (1.90) 
21. Jharkhand* ~ - 3,189,320 
22. Manipur (excl. 3 sub-divisions 17,753 (1.25) 37,105 (2.02) 60,037 (0.48) 
in 2001) 
23. Meghalaya 5,492 (0.41) 9,072 (0.51) 11,139 (0.48) 
24. Mizoram 135 (0.03) 691 (0.10) 272 (0.03) 
25. Nagaland 0 0 0 
26. Sikkim 18,281 (5.78) 24,084 (5.93) 27,165 (5.02) 
27. Tripura 310,384 (15.12) 451,116 (16.36) 555,724 (17.37) 
28. Uttaranchal* - - 1,517,186 
29. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 0 0 0 
30. Chandigarh 63,621 (14.09) 105,977 (16.51) 157,597 (17.50) 
31. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 2,041 (1.97) 2,730 (1.97) 4,104 (1.86) 





(Table 7A.2 continued) 
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(Table 7A.2 continued) 








S. No. State 1981 1991 2001 

32. Daman and Diu - 3,891 (3.83) 4,838 (3.06) 

33. Delhi 1,121,643 1,794,836 2,343,255 

34. Lakshadweep 0 0 0 

35. Pondicherry 96,636 (15.99) 131,278 (16.25) 157,771 (16.99) 
India 104,754,623 (15.75) 138,223,277 (16.48) 166,635,700 (16.20) 





Sources: Same as Table 7A.1. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 
2. Data for Daman and Diu for the year 1981 is included in Goa. 
3. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
Lakshadweep. 
4. Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage share of the SC population in the total population of 
the state. 
* These new States were formed in the year 2000. 


Table 7A.3 
Share of States in Population of India by Social Groups, 2001 
(in per cent) 





S. No. State SC ST Non-SC/ST All 
1. Andhra Pradesh 7.4051 5.9579 7.5672 7.4090 
2. Assam 1.0958 3.9235 2.7674 2.5914 
3. Bihar 7.8306 0.8993 8.8975 8.0690 
4. Chhattisgarh 1.4515 7.8464 1.5172 2.0254 
5. Gujarat 2.1560 8.8717 5.0919 4.9262 
6. Haryana 2.4551 0 2.1930 2.0556 
7. Himachal Pradesh 0.9015 0.2900 0.5570 0.5909 
8. Jammu and Kashmir 0.4622 1.3115 1.0631 0.9862 
9. Jharkhand 1.9139 8.4043 2.1436 2.6196 

10. Karnataka 5.1393 4.1078 5.2495 5.1381 

11. Kerala 1.8747 0.4319 3.6460 3.0956 

12. Madhya Pradesh 5.4941 14.5073 5.0099 5.8669 

13. Maharashtra 5.9301 10.1715 10.0842 9.4184 

14. Orissa 3.6499 9.6590 2.9033 3.5781 

15. Punjab 4.2180 0 2.2285 2.3681 

16. Rajasthan 5.8178 8.4170 5.1071 5.4935 

17. Tamil Nadu 7.1158 0.7724 6.4164 6.0670 

18. Uttar Pradesh 21.0929 0.1280 16.8381 16.1575 

19. Uttaranchal 0.9105 0.3037 0.8636 0.8253 

20. West Bengal 11.0736 5.2259 7.3705 7.7946 

Other States and Union Territories 

21. Arunachal Pradesh 0.0037 0.8362 0.0497 0.1067 

22. Goa 0.0143 0.0007 0.1702 0.1310 

23. Manipur (excl. 3 sub-divisions) 0.0360 0.8789 0.1756 0.2107 

24. Meghalaya 0.0067 2.3633 0.0405 0.2254 

25. Mizoram 0.0002 0.9953 0.0063 0.0864 

26. Nagaland 0 2.1038 0.0278 0.1935 

27. Sikkim 0.0163 0.1321 0.0517 0.0526 

28. Tripura 0.3335 1.1781 0.2122 0.3110 

29. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 0 0.0349 0.0420 0.0346 

30. Chandigarh 0.0946 0 0.0955 0.0876 

31. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 0.0025 0.1627 0.0102 0.0214 





(Table 7A.3 continued) 
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(Table 7A.3 continued) 





S. No. State SC ST Non-SC/ST All 
32. Daman and Diu 0.0029 0.0166 0.0179 0.0154 
33. Delhi 1.4062 0 1.4797 1.3465 
34. Lakshadweep 0 0.0680 0.0004 0.0059 
35. Pondicherry 0.0947 0 0.1050 0.0947 
India 100 100 100 100 





Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Notes: 1. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Lakshadweep. 
2. No STs were scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Punjab, Chandigarh, Delhi and 
Pondicherry. 


Table 7A.4 
Annual Compound Growth Rate of the SC Population 
(in per cent) 


S. No. State 1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 





1. Andhra Pradesh 2.90 1.54 2.21 
2. Assam - 0.96 - 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 2.17 2.59 2.38 
4. Gujarat 2.30 1.62 1.96 
5. Haryana 2.81 2.33 2.57 
6. Himachal Pradesh 2.20 1.38 1.79 
7. Jammu and Kashmir - - 2.21 
8. Karnataka 2.79 1.51 2.15 
9. Kerala 1.25 0.79 1.02 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 2.72 1.86 2.29 
11. Maharashtra 6.93 1.21 4.03 
12. Orissa 2.87 1.72 2.29 
13. Punjab 2.44 2.04 2.24 
14. Rajasthan 2.68 2.45 2.57 
15. Tamil Nadu 1.89 1.02 1.46 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 2.24 2.28 2.26 
17. West Bengal 2.97 1.39 2.17 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 3.33 4.32 3.83 
19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 1.89 0.13 1.01 
20. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 7.65 4.93 6.28 
21. Meghalaya 5.15 2.07 3.60 
22. Mizoram 17.74 -8.90 3.56 
23. Nagaland - - 8 
24. Sikkim 2.80 1.21 2.00 
25. Tripura 3.81 2.11 2.96 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - - 
27. Chandigarh 5.24 4.05 4.64 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 2.95 4.16 3.55 
29. Daman and Diu - 2.20 - 
30. Delhi 4.81 2.70 3.75 





(Table 7A.4 continued) 
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(Table 7A.4 continued) 














S. No. State 1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 

31. Lakshadweep 7 - E 

32. Pondicherry 3.11 1.86 2.48 
India 2.81* 1.89* 2.35* 

Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 

Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 

2. Data for Daman and Diu for the year 1981 is included in Goa. 

3. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
Lakshadweep. 

* Growth rates estimated here exclude population of Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981 
as census was not conducted in these states for the given years, and hence tend to be marginally 
higher as reported by the government, which includes the interpolated population estimates for these 
two states. 

Table 7A.5 
Annual Compound Growth Rate of the Non-SC/ ST Population 
(in per cent) 

S. No. State 1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 

1. Andhra Pradesh 2.00 1.30 1.65 

2. Assam - 1.87 - 

3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 2.22 2.48 2.35 

4. Gujarat 1.82 2.13 1.97 

5. Haryana 2.37 2.58 2.47 

6. Himachal Pradesh 1.86 1.75 1.80 

7. Jammu and Kashmir = - 2.07 

8. Karnataka 1.85 1.35 1.60 

9. Kerala 1.35 0.91 1.13 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 2.28 2.12 2.20 
11. Maharashtra 1.81 2.24 2.02 
12. Orissa 1.63 1.48 1.55 
13. Punjab 1.71 1.77 1.74 
14. Rajasthan 2.47 2.53 2.50 
15. Tamil Nadu 1.34 1.13 1.24 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 2.31 2.31 2.31 
17. West Bengal 2.01 1.75 1.88 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 5.15 2.23 3.68 
19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 1.58 1.74 1.66 
20. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 1.41 1.58 1.49 
21. Meghalaya -0.25 2.42 1.08 
22. Mizoram 1.13 3.27 2.20 
23. Nagaland 1.83 3.80 2.81 
24. Sikkim 2.65 3.27 2.96 
25. Tripura 2.29 1.28 1.78 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 4.32 2.55 3.43 
27. Chandigarh 3.29 3.32 3.30 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 2.84 11.62 7.14 
29. Daman and Diu - 4.95 - 





(Table 7A.5 continued) 
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(Table 7A.5 continued) 
S. No. State 1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 
30. Delhi 4.11 4.20 4.15 
31. Lakshadweep 3.60 -0.62 1.46 
32. Pondicherry 2.91 1.90 2.40 
India 2.20 2.09 2.14 
Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 
2. Data for Daman and Diu for the year 1981 is included in Goa. 
Table 7A.6 
Annual Compound Growth Rate of All Groups 
(in per cent) 

S. No. State 1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 

1. Andhra Pradesh 2.19 1.37 1.78 

2. Assam - 1.75 - 

3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 2.14 2.44 2.29 

4. Gujarat 1.94 2.06 2.00 

5. Haryana 2.45 2.53 2.49 

6. Himachal Pradesh 1.91 1.63 1.77 

7. Jammu and Kashmir - - 2.67 

8. Karnataka 1.93 1.63 1.78 

9. Kerala 1.35 0.90 1.13 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 2.41 2.06 2.23 
11. Maharashtra 2.32 2.07 2.19 
12. Orissa 1.84 1.52 1.68 
13. Punjab 1.91 1.85 1.88 
14. Rajasthan 2.53 2.53 2.53 
15. Tamil Nadu 1.44 1.11 1.28 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 2.30 2.30 2.30 
17. West Bengal 2.23 1.65 1.94 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 3.19 2.42 2.80 
19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 1.58 1.71 1.64 
20. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 2.60 1.66 2.13 
21. Meghalaya 2.88 2.71 2.80 
22. Mizoram 3.40 2.57 2.98 
23. Nagaland 4.55 5.11 4.83 
24. Sikkim 2.54 2.90 2.72 
25. Tripura 2.99 1.50 2.24 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 4.05 2.41 3.23 
27. Chandigarh 3.58 3.44 3.51 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 2.94 4.76 3.84 
29. Daman and Diu - 4.53 - 
30. Delhi 4.24 3.93 4.08 
31. Lakshadweep 2.54 1.61 2.07 
32. Pondicherry 2.94 1.89 2.42 

India 2.34* 2.06* 2.20* 

Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 


2. Data for Daman and Diu for the year 1981 is included in Goa. 
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* Growth rates estimated here exclude the populations of Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 
1981 as census was not conducted in these states for the given years, and hence tend to be marginally 
higher as reported by the government, which includes the interpolated population estimates for these 











two states. 
Table 7A.7 
Percentage Share of the SC Male and Female Population to the Total SC Population 
Male Female 
S. No. State 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 50.73 49.21 50.47 49.27 49.21 49.53 
2. Assam - 47.90 51.68 - 47.90 48.32 
3. Bihar 50.86 47.74 52.00 49.14 47.74 48.00 
Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 51.89 48.11 
4. Chhattisgarh 50.16 49.84 
5. Gujarat 51.49 48.06 51.95 48.51 48.06 48.05 
6. Haryana 53.66 46.24 53.50 46.34 46.24 46.50 
7. Himachal Pradesh 51.04 49.17 50.82 48.96 49.17 49.18 
8. Jammu and Kashmir 52.03 - 52.36 47.97 - 47.64 
9. Jharkhand 51.44 48.56 
10. Karnataka 50.82 50.97 50.67 49.18 49.03 49.33 
11. Kerala 49.46 49.28 48.82 50.54 50.72 51.18 
12. Madhya Pradesh 51.75 52.23 52.48 48.25 47.77 47.52 
Madhya Pradesh (including Chhattisgarh) 52.00 48.00 
13. Maharashtra 51.32 51.44 51.24 48.68 48.56 48.76 
14. Orissa 50.29 50.62 50.53 49.71 49.38 49.47 
15. Punjab 53.55 53.29 52.85 46.45 46.61 47.15 
16. Rajasthan 52.28 52.67 52.27 47.72 47.33 47.73 
17. Tamil Nadu 50.50 50.55 50.04 49.50 49.45 49.96 
18. Uttar Pradesh 52.86 53.28 52.64 47.14 46.72 47.36 
19. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 52.59 47.41 
20. West Bengal 51.93 51.78 51.32 48.07 48.22 48.68 
Other States and Union Territories 

21. Arunachal Pradesh 62.80 61.48 58.02 37.20 38.52 41.98 
22. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 50.30 50.85 50.81 49.70 49.15 49.19 
23. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions) 51.12 50.68 49.86 48.88 49.32 50.14 
24. Meghalaya 55.86 54.91 53.15 44.14 45.09 46.85 
25. Mizoram 88.89 86.40 77.94 11.11 13.60 22.06 

26. Nagaland 0 0 0 0 0 0 
27. Sikkim 52.28 51.59 50.83 47.72 48.41 49.17 
28. Tripura 51.48 51.32 50.96 48.52 48.68 49.04 

29. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 0 0 0 0 0 0 
30. Chandigarh 56.73 55.25 54.69 43.27 44.75 45.31 
31. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 46.89 51.94 52.61 53.11 48.06 47.39 
32. Daman and Diu 48.37 51.63 51.63 48.37 
33. Delhi 55.15 54.53 53.99 44.85 45.47 46.01 

34. Lakshadweep 0 0 0 0 0 0 
35. Pondicherry 50.92 50.42 49.53 49.08 49.58 50.47 
India 51.75 52.04 51.66 48.25 47.96 48.34 





Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Note: No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Lakshadweep. 
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Table 7A.8 
Sex Ratio of the SC Population and the Total Population 
SC All Population 

S. No. State 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 971 969 981 975 972 978 
2. Assam - 919 935 - 923 935 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 966 914 927 946 911 924 
4. Gujarat 942 925 925 942 934 920 
5. Haryana 864 860 869 870 865 861 
6. Himachal Pradesh 959 967 968 973 976 968 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 922 - 910 892 - 892 
8. Karnataka 968 962 973 963 960 965 
9. Kerala 1,022 1,029 1,048 1,032 1,036 1,058 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 932 915 923 941 931 937 
11. Maharashtra 948 944 952 937 934 922 
12. Orissa 988 975 979 981 971 972 
13. Punjab 868 873 892 879 882 876 
14. Rajasthan 913 899 913 919 910 921 
15. Tamil Nadu 980 978 999 977 974 987 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 892 877 901 885 879 901 
17. West Bengal 926 931 949 911 917 934 

Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 592 627 724 862 859 893 
19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 988 967 968 981 967 931 
20. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 956 973 1,006 971 958 978 
21. Meghalaya 790 821 882 954 955 972 
22. Mizoram 125 157 283 919 921 935 
23. Nagaland - - - 863 886 900 
24. Sikkim 913 939 967 835 878 875 
25. Tripura 942 949 962 946 945 948 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - - 760 818 846 
27. Chandigarh 763 810 829 769 790 777 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 1,133 925 901 974 952 812 
29. Daman and Diu - 1,067 937 - 969 710 
30. Delhi 813 834 852 808 827 821 
31. Lakshadweep - - - 975 943 948 
32. Pondicherry 964 983 1,019 985 979 1,001 
India 932 922 936 934 927 933 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (ii). 








2. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (ii). 
3. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 
2. Data for Daman and Diu for the year 1981 is included in Goa. 
3. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Lakshadweep. 
Table 7A.9 
Vertical Share of the SC Population, 2001 
(in per cent) 
S. No. State Total Male Female 
1. Andhra Pradesh 7.4051 7.2344 7.5875 
2. Assam 1.0958 1.0962 1.0954 
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S. No. State Total Male Female 
3. Bihar 7.8306 7.8810 7.7767 
Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 9.7446 9.7867 9.6995 
4 Chhattisgarh 1.4515 1.4092 1.4967 
5. Gujarat 2.1560 2.1679 2.1434 
6. Haryana 2.4551 2.5422 2.3620 
7 Himachal Pradesh 0.9015 0.8867 0.9173 
8 Jammu and Kashmir 0.4622 0.4684 0.4555 
9. Jharkhand 1.9139 1.9057 1.9228 
10. Karnataka 5.1393 5.0410 5.2444 
11. Kerala 1.8747 1.7716 1.9850 
12. Madhya Pradesh 5.4941 5.5813 5.4009 
Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 6.9456 6.9905 6.8976 
13. Maharashtra 5.9301 5.8812 5.9823 
14. Orissa 3.6499 3.5699 3.7354 
15. Punjab 4.2180 4.3146 4.1148 
16. Rajasthan 5.8178 5.8866 5.7442 
17. Tamil Nadu 7.1158 6.8916 7.3554 
18. Uttar Pradesh 21.0929 21.4927 20.6656 
Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 22.0034 22.3997 21.5799 
19. Uttaranchal 0.9105 0.9069 0.9143 
20. West Bengal 11.0736 10.9999 11.1524 
Other States and Union Territories 
21. Arunachal Pradesh 0.0037 0.0042 0.0032 
22. Goa 0.0143 0.0140 0.0146 
Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 0.0172 0.0169 0.0175 
23. Manipur (excl. 3 sub-divisions) 0.0360 0.0348 0.0374 
24. Meghalaya 0.0067 0.0069 0.0065 
25. Mizoram 0.0002 0.0002 0.0001 
26. Nagaland 0 0 0 
27. Sikkim 0.0163 0.0160 0.0166 
28. Tripura 0.3335 0.3289 0.3384 
29. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 0 0 0 
30. Chandigarh 0.0946 0.1001 0.0887 
31. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 0.0025 0.0025 0.0024 
32. Daman and Diu 0.0029 0.0029 0.0029 
33. Delhi 1.4062 1.4696 1.3384 
34. Lakshadweep 0 0 0 
35. Pondicherry 0.0947 0.0908 0.0989 
India 100 100 100 


Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Note: No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 





Lakshadweep. 
Table 7A.10 
Percentage of the SC Population by Gender in the Total State Population, 2001 
S. No. State Total Male Female 
1. Andhra Pradesh 16.19 8.17 8.02 
2. Assam 6.85 3.54 3.31 
3. Bihar 15.72 8.17 7.55 
Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 14.77 7.66 7.11 
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S. No. State Total Male Female 
4. Chhattisgarh 11.61 5.82 5.79 
5. Gujarat 7.09 3.68 3.41 
6. Haryana 19.35 10.35 9.00 
7 Himachal Pradesh 24.72 12.56 12.16 
8. Jammu and Kashmir 7.59 3.98 3.62 
9. Jharkhand 11.84 6.09 5.75 

10. Karnataka 16.20 8.21 7.99 

11. Kerala 9.81 4.79 5.02 

12. Madhya Pradesh 15.17 7.96 7.21 

Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 14.26 7.41 6.84 

13. Maharashtra 10.20 5.23 4.97 

14. Orissa 16.53 8.35 8.18 

15. Punjab 28.85 15.25 13.61 

16. Rajasthan 17.16 8.97 8.19 

17. Tamil Nadu 19.00 9.51 9.49 

18. Uttar Pradesh 21.15 11.13 10.02 

Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 20.99 11.04 9.95 

19. Uttaranchal 17.87 9.20 8.67 

20. West Bengal 23.02 11.81 11.20 

Other States and Union Territories 

21. Arunachal Pradesh 0.56 0.33 0.24 

22. Goa 1.77 0.89 0.87 

Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 1.90 0.97 0.94 

23. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions) 2.77 1.38 1.39 

24. Meghalaya 0.48 0.26 0.23 

25. Mizoram 0.03 0.02 0.01 

26. Nagaland 0 0 0 

27. Sikkim 5.02 2.55 2.47 

28. Tripura 17.37 8.85 8.52 

29. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 0 0 0 

30. Chandigarh 17.50 9.57 7.93 

31. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 1.86 0.98 0.88 

32. Daman and Diu 3.06 1.58 1.48 

33. Delhi 16.92 9.13 7.78 

34. Lakshadweep 0 0 0 

35. Pondicherry 16.19 8.02 8.17 

India 16.20 8.37 7.83 





Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Note: No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 











Lakshadweep. 
Table 7A.11 
Annual Compound Growth Rate of the SC Male and Female Population 
1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 
S. No. State Male Female Male Female Male Female 

1. Andhra Pradesh 2.91 2.88 1.48 1.60 2.19 2.24 
2. Assam - - 0.88 1.05 - - 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 2.45 1.88 2.52 2.67 2.48 2.27 
4. Gujarat 2.39 2.20 1.62 1.62 2.00 1.91 
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1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 
S. No. State Male Female Male Female Male Female 
5. Haryana 2.83 2.79 2.27 2.38 2.55 2.59 
6. Himachal Pradesh 2.16 2.25 1.37 1.38 1.76 1.81 
7. Jammu and Kashmir - - - - 2.24 2.18 
8 Karnataka 2.82 2.76 1.45 1.57 2.14 2.17 
9. Kerala 1.21 1.28 0.70 0.89 0.96 1.08 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 2.82 2.62 1.81 1.91 2.31 2.26 
11. Maharashtra 6.96 6.91 1.17 1.26 4.03 4.04 
12. Orissa 2.94 2.80 1.70 1.74 2.32 2.27 
13. Punjab 2.41 2.48 1.94 2.16 2.17 2.32 
14. Rajasthan 2.76 2.60 2.38 2.54 2.57 2.57 
15. Tamil Nadu 1.90 1.88 0.92 1.12 1.41 1.50 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 2.32 2.15 2.14 2.43 2.23 2.29 
17. West Bengal 2.94 3.00 1.29 1.48 2.11 2.24 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 3.11 3.69 3.72 5.23 3.42 4.46 
19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 0.50 0.28 1.62 1.64 1.06 0.96 
20. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 7.56 7.75 4.76 5.10 6.15 6.42 
21. Meghalaya 4.97 5.37 1.74 2.47 3.34 3.91 
22. Mizoram 17.40 20.14 -9.84 -4.39 2.89 7.18 
23. Nagaland - - - - = = 
24. Sikkim 2.66 2.94 1.06 1.37 1.86 2.15 
25. ‘Tripura 3.78 3.84 2.03 2.18 2.90 3.01 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - - - - - 
27. Chandigarh 4.96 5.59 3.94 4.18 4.45 4.88 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 4.01 1.93 4.29 4.02 4.15 2.97 
29. Daman and Diu - - 2.87 1.54 - - 
30. Delhi 4.70 4.96 2.60 2.82 3.64 3.88 
31. Lakshadweep - = - SS = = 
32. Pondicherry 3.01 3.22 1.67 2.04 2.34 2.63 
India 2.87 2.75 1.81 1.97 2.34 2.36 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (ii). 
2. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (ii). 





3. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 
2. Data for Daman and Diu for the year 1981 is included in Goa. 
3. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
Lakshadweep. 
Table 7A.12 
Percentage Share of the Urban Population in the Total Population, 1981 
S. No. State SC ST Non SC/ST All 
1. Andhra Pradesh 15.19 6.22 26.13 23.32 
2. Assam = = = 8 
3. Bihar 8.48 6.23 13.89 12.47 
4. Gujarat 32.70 7.32 35.26 31.10 
5. Haryana 15.06 - 23.49 21.88 
6. | Himachal Pradesh 5.36 1.58 8.79 7.61 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 11.53 - 21.91 21.05 
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S. No. State SC ST Non SC/ST All 
8. Karnataka 21.92 12.87 31.19 28.89 
9. Kerala 12.14 1.91 19.68 18.74 

10. Madhya Pradesh 17.92 3.62 26.91 20.29 

11. Maharashtra 31.56 10.43 38.03 35.03 

12. Orissa 9.40 4.61 14.91 11.79 

13. Punjab 18.74 - 30.97 27.68 

14. Rajasthan 17.96 3.73 24.78 21.05 

15. Tamil Nadu 20.16 9.69 36.18 32.95 

16. Uttar Pradesh 10.46 4.72 20.00 17.95 

17. West Bengal 12.41 3.76 32.50 26.47 

Other States and Union Territories 

18. Arunachal Pradesh 33.54 2.28 16.19 6.56 

19. Goa, Daman and Diu 39.93 23.22 32.30 32.37 

20. Manipur 16.66 11.64 32.24 26.42 

21. Meghalaya 46.29 12.41 41.41 18.07 

22. Mizoram 28.15 23.48 41.95 24.67 

23. Nagaland - 9.77 45.64 15.52 

24. Sikkim 21.42 14.94 16.11 16.15 

25. Tripura 6.30 1.31 17.12 10.99 

26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - 1.21 29.67 26.30 

27. Chandigarh 89.29 - 94.34 93.63 

28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 10.93 3.41 19.60 6.67 

29. Delhi 90.73 - 93.17 92.73 

30. Lakshadweep - 44.68 70.55 46.28 

31. Pondicherry 35.30 - 55.52 52.28 

India 16.00 6.20 27.06 23.70 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract, General Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (i). 
2. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (ii). 








3. Union Primary Census Abstract, ST Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (iii). 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Assam for the year 1981. 
2. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Lakshadweep. 
3. No STs were scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, Chandigarh, 
Delhi and Pondicherry. 
Table 7A.13 
Percentage Share of the Urban Population in the Total Population, 1991 
S. No. State SC ST Non-SC/ST All 
1. Andhra Pradesh 17.31 7.60 30.42 26.89 
2. Assam 13.82 3.38 12.09 11.10 
3. Bihar 9.02 7.00 14.52 13.14 
4. Gujarat 37.94 8.09 39.23 34.49 
5. Haryana 17.71 - 26.33 24.63 
6. Himachal Pradesh 6.33 2.48 9.91 8.69 
7. Jammu and Kashmir - - - - 
8. Karnataka 23.40 14.94 33.33 30.92 
9. Kerala 18.52 3.49 27.56 26.39 
10. Madhya Pradesh 21.86 4.85 30.34 23.18 
11. Maharashtra 36.61 12.47 42.03 38.69 
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(Table 7A.13 continued) 
S. No. State SC ST Non-SC/ST All 





12. Orissa 10.74 5.14 17.04 13.38 
13. Punjab 20.55 - 33.10 29.55 
14. Rajasthan 19.79 4.65 26.86 22.88 
15. Tamil Nadu 21.32 12.01 37.52 34.15 
16. Uttar Pradesh 11.79 5.86 22.03 19.84 
17. West Bengal 15.39 5.15 33.28 27.48 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 29.47 5.84 24.92 12.80 
19. Goa 47.68 76.33 40.86 41.01 
Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 46.41 23.30 41.54 41.47 
20. Manipur 52.28 8.42 37.08 27.52 
21. Meghalaya 45.19 13.56 48.48 18.60 
22. Mizoram 34.01 45.21 62.70 46.10 
23. Nagaland - 12.04 54.16 17.21 
24. Sikkim 11.42 8.16 9.21 9.10 
25. Tripura 15.84 1.65 23.14 15.30 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - 1.88 29.32 26.71 
27. Chandigarh 86.66 - 90.29 89.69 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 17.84 3.21 29.29 8.47 
29. Daman and Diu 38.45 21.60 50.62 46.80 
30. Delhi 88.43 - 90.28 89.93 
31. Lakshadweep - 55.41 68.54 56.31 
32. Pondicherry 40.79 NA 68.50 64.00 
India 18.72 7.39 29.23 25.73 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract, General Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (i). 
2. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (ii). 





3. Union Primary Census Abstract, ST Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (iii). 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir for the year 1991. 
2. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Lakshadweep. 
3. No STs were scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Punjab, Chandigarh, Delhi and 
Pondicherry. 
Table 7A.14 
Percentage Share of the Urban Population in the Total Population, 2001 
S. No. State SC ST Non-SC/ST All 
1. Andhra Pradesh 17.18 7.51 31.12 27.30 
2. Assam 14.91 4.66 14.00 12.90 
3. Bihar 6.67 5.36 11.23 10.46 
Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 9.06 8.00 14.65 13.35 
4 Chhattisgarh 21.49 5.32 28.09 20.09 
5 Gujarat 39.31 8.21 42.69 37.36 
6. Haryana 21.51 - 30.70 28.92 
7. Himachal Pradesh 6.60 3.08 11.29 9.80 
8 Jammu and Kashmir 17.42 4.66 28.19 24.81 
9 Jharkhand 18.85 8.28 28.83 22.24 
10. Karnataka 25.07 15.28 37.44 33.99 
11. Kerala 18.25 3.89 27.10 25.96 
12. Madhya Pradesh 24.47 6.43 33.21 26.46 
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S. No. State SC ST Non-SC/ST All 
Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 23.85 6.04 32.02 24.82 
13. Maharashtra 38.33 12.72 46.19 42.43 
14. Orissa 11.56 5.48 19.34 14.99 
15. Punjab 24.34 NA 37.81 33.92 
16. Rajasthan 20.16 5.35 27.40 23.39 
17. Tamil Nadu 29.93 15.38 47.77 44.04 
18. Uttar Pradesh 12.32 11.24 23.06 20.78 
Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 12.53 7.71 23.32 21.02 
19. Uttaranchal 17.21 6.22 28.32 25.67 
20. West Bengal 15.87 6.14 33.55 27.97 
Other States and Union Territories 
21. Arunachal Pradesh 50.52 14.02 32.56 20.75 
22. Goa 54.94 66.43 49.66 49.76 
Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 52.36 21.87 48.52 48.34 
23. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions) 65.35 4.75 36.72 26.58 
24. Meghalaya 36.57 15.57 44.42 19.58 
25. Mizoram 76.10 48.66 66.08 49.63 
26. Nagaland - 12.97 52.21 17.23 
27. Sikkim 12.12 8.52 11.70 11.07 
28. Tripura 18.01 2.56 25.47 17.06 
29. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - 3.44 35.26 32.63 
30. Chandigarh 90.65 - 89.59 89.77 
31. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 30.95 7.15 49.74 22.89 
32. Daman and Diu 39.64 20.07 37.76 36.25 
33. Delhi 91.96 - 93.43 93.18 
34. Lakshadweep - 43.81 55.72 44.46 
35. Pondicherry 43.88 - 70.95 66.57 
India 20.18 8.29 31.57 27.82 





Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Notes: 1. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 








Lakshadweep. 
2. No STs were scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Punjab, Chandigarh, Delhi and 
Pondicherry. 
Table 7A.15 
Annual Compound Growth Rate of the Urban SC Population 
S. No. State 1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 4.25 1.46 2.85 
2. Assam - 1.73 - 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 2.81 2.63 2.72 
4. Gujarat 3.83 1.98 2.90 
5. Haryana 4.49 4.34 4.41 
6. Himachal Pradesh 3.91 1.79 2.85 
7. Jammu and Kashmir - - 4.34 
8. Karnataka 3.46 2.22 2.84 
9. Kerala 5.62 0.65 3.10 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 4.79 2.75 3.76 
11. Maharashtra 8.53 1.68 5.05 
12. Orissa 4.24 2.48 3.36 
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(Table 7A.15 continued) 
S. No. State 1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 
13. Punjab 3.39 3.78 3.59 
14. Rajasthan 3.68 2.65 3.16 
15. Tamil Nadu 2.46 4.50 3.48 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 3.48 2.89 3.19 
17. West Bengal 5.21 1.69 3.44 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 2.01 10.10 5.98 
19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 2.19 2.58 2.38 
20. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 20.69 7.30 13.80 
21. Meghalaya 4.90 -0.06 2.39 
22. Mizoram 19.99 -1.26 8.85 
23. Nagaland - - 8 
24. Sikkim -3.47 1.81 -0.86 
25. Tripura 13.84 3.43 8.51 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - - 
27. Chandigarh 4.92 4.52 4.72 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 8.12 10.06 9.09 
29. Daman and Diu - 2.52 - 
30. Delhi 4.54 3.11 3.82 
31. Lakshadweep - - - 
32. Pondicherry 4.61 2.60 3.60 
India 4.44 2.65 3.54 
Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (ii). 
2. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (ii). 
3. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 
2. Data for Daman and Diu for the year 1981 is included in Goa. 
3. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Lakshadweep. 
Table 7A.16 
Annual Compound Growth Rate of the Urban Non-SC/ ST Population 
S. No. State 1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 3.57 1.53 2.54 
2. Assam - 3.38 - 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 2.67 2.57 2.62 
4. Gujarat 2.91 2.99 2.95 
5. Haryana 3.54 4.17 3.86 
6. Himachal Pradesh 3.08 3.09 3.08 
7. Jammu and Kashmir - - 3.36 
8. Karnataka 2.53 2.54 2.53 
9. Kerala 4.82 0.74 2.76 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 3.52 2.67 3.10 
11. Maharashtra 2.84 3.20 3.02 
12. Orissa 2.99 2.77 2.88 
13. Punjab 2.39 3.13 2.76 
14. Rajasthan 3.30 2.73 3.02 
15. Tamil Nadu 1.71 3.61 2.66 
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S. No. State 1981-91 1991-2001 1981-2001 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 3.31 2.89 3.10 
17. West Bengal 2.25 1.83 2.04 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 9.79 5.00 7.36 
19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 3.24 4.26 3.75 
20. Manipur (excl. 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 2.84 1.48 2.16 
21. Meghalaya 1.34 1.53 1.43 
22. Mizoram 5.28 3.82 4.55 
23. Nagaland 3.59 3.42 3.51 
24. Sikkim -2.94 5.78 1.33 
25. Tripura 5.42 2.26 3.83 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 4.20 4.46 4.33 
27. Chandigarh 2.83 3.24 3.04 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 7.06 17.69 12.25 
29. Daman and Diu - 1.92 - 
30. Delhi 3.78 4.56 4.17 
31. Lakshadweep 3.30 -2.66 0.27 
32. Pondicherry 5.10 2.26 3.67 
India 2.99 2.88 2.93 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC, ST and General Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, 
Parts (i), (ii) and (iii). 
2. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC, ST and General Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, 
Parts (i), (ii) and (iii). 
3. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir in 1991 and Assam in 1981. 
2. Data for Daman and Diu for the year 1981 is included in Goa. 


Table 7A.17 
Percentage Share of the Urban Male and Female Population 
to the Total Male and Female Population, 1981 











SC ST Non-SC/ST All 
S. No. State Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1. Andhra Pradesh 15.35 15.02 6.41 6.01 26.51 25.73 23.65 22.98 
2. Assam - - - - E = - - 
3. Bihar 8.95 8.00 6.51 5.95 14.75 12.98 13.25 11.65 
4. Gujarat 33.27 32.08 7.64 7.00 35.83 34.65 31.71 30.46 
5. Haryana 15.28 14.81 - - 23.75 23.19 22.13 21.59 
6. Himachal Pradesh 5.73 4.98 1.80 1.35 9.72 7.84 8.37 6.84 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 11.59 11.47 - - 22.10 21.70 21.24 20.84 
8. Karnataka 22.20 21.64 13.01 12.71 31.80 30.56 29.44 28.33 
9. Kerala 12.16 12.11 1.96 1.86 19.80 19.57 18.84 18.65 
10. Madhya Pradesh 18.22 17.59 3.84 3.41 27.50 26.26 20.90 19.64 
11. Maharashtra 32.32 30.76 10.76 10.09 39.83 36.10 36.67 33.28 
12. Orissa 9.58 9.22 4.77 4.46 15.99 13.81 12.57 11.00 
13. Punjab 18.84 18.62 - - 31.25 30.66 27.89 27.45 
14. Rajasthan 18.16 17.73 4.06 3.38 25.29 24.22 21.51 20.54 
15. Tamil Nadu 20.27 20.05 9.64 9.74 36.57 35.77 33.30 32.60 
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SC ST Non-SC/ST All 

S. No. State Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
16. Uttar Pradesh 10.73 10.15 4.98 4.43 20.39 19.56 18.32 17.53 
17. West Bengal 12.93 11.85 3.97 3.54 34.07 30.77 27.81 24.99 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 34.64 31.68 2.53 2.03 16.37 15.88 7.50 5.47 
19. Goa, Daman and Diu 40.76 39.09 23.42 23.00 33.37 31.20 33.43 31.30 
20. Manipur 16.98 16.33 11.69 11.59 32.23 32.25 26.45 26.40 
21. Meghalaya 48.08 44.02 12.03 12.80 42.37 40.17 18.54 17.57 
22. Mizoram 25.00 53.33 23.34 23.63 40.10 50.11 25.02 24.29 
23. Nagaland - - 10.18 9.35 44.99 46.97 17.12 = 13.65 
24. Sikkim 21.30 21.55 15.24 14.62 17.84 13.95 17.45 14.58 
25. Tripura 6.32 6.28 1.39 1.23 16.91 17.33 10.93 11.05 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - 1.72 0.67 29.96 29.28 26.91 25.50 
27. Chandigarh 89.41 89.13 - - 93.97 94.83 93.32 94.03 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 11.91 10.06 3.51 3.31 19.26 20.02 6.99 6.34 
29. Delhi 90.77 90.67 - - 93.17 93.17 92.74 92.72 
30. Lakshadweep - - 44.77 44.60 69.11 72.77 46.57 45.99 
31. Pondicherry 34.97 35.64 - - 55.39 55.65 52.09 52.49 

India 16.34 15.63 6.43 5.97 27.82 26.25 24.39 22.97 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract, General Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (i). 
2. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (ii). 
3. Union Primary Census Abstract, ST Population, Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part (iii). 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Assam for the year 1981. 
2. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 


Lakshadweep. 


3. No STs were scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, Chandigarh, 


Delhi and Pondicherry. 


S. No. State 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu and Kashmir 
Karnataka 

Kerala 

10. Madhya Pradesh 
11. Maharashtra 

12. Orissa 

13. Punjab 

14. Rajasthan 


WONAAPWNE 


Table 7A.18 
Percentage Share of the Urban Male and Female Population 
to the Total Male and Female Population, 1991 





SC ST Non-SC/ST All 

Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
17.25 17.37 7.78 7.42 30.68 30.16 27.08 26.70 
13.97 13.65 3.57 3.18 12.65 11.47 11.61 10.54 

9.30 8.72 7.20 6.80 15.04 13.95 13.62 12.62 
38.27 37.58 8.27 7.91 39.70 38.71 34.98 33.95 
17.71 17.70 - - 26.28 26.39 24.58 24.68 

6.70 5.95 2.79 2.16 10.73 9.06 9.37 7.99 
23.61 23.17 15.11 14.76 33.88 32.76 31.40 30.42 
18.50 18.54 3.63 3.35 27.60 27.51 26.43 26.36 
22.03 21.67 5.06 4.63 30.74 29.91 23.65 22.67 
37.03 36.15 12.80 12.12 43.39 40.58 39.90 37.40 
10.98 10.48 5.34 4.95 18.05 15.99 14.13 12.60 
20.55 20.55 - - 33.44 32.73 29.77 29.30 
19.89 19.67 496 4.31 27.28 26.41 23.25 22.47 
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SC ST Non-SC/ST All 
S. No. State Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
15. Tamil Nadu 21.34 21.31 12.00 12.03 37.81 37.23 34.39 33.91 
16. Uttar Pradesh 11.94 11.63 6.16 5.53 22.25 21.79 20.04 19.62 
17. West Bengal 15.71 15.05 5.33 4.97 34.29 32.16 28.35 26.53 
Other States and Union Territories 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 28.46 31.07 6.10 5.57 24.87 25.01 13.77 11.66 
19. Goa 47.70 47.66 75.88 76.84 41.66 40.03 41.80 40.20 
Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 46.58 46.23 22.98 23.64 42.19 40.87 42.10 40.83 
20. Manipur 51.74 52.84 8.38 8.47 36.73 37.44 27.28 27.78 
21. Meghalaya 45.85 4439 13.20 13.92 49.25 47.43 19.04 18.13 
22: Mizoram 33.17 39.36 44.75 45.67 58.68 79.27 45.84 46.37 
23. Nagaland - - 12.21 11.85 54.58 53.38 18.56 15.69 
24. Sikkim 11.36 11.49 8.48 7.81 10.04 8.24 9.77 8.34 
25. Tripura 15.74 15.94 1.72 1.57 22.80 23.51 15.19 15.41 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - 2.28 1.44 29.92 28.59 27.46 25.79 
27. Chandigarh 86.18 87.24 - - 89.18 91.70 88.69 90.95 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 18.19 17.45 3.32 3.11 2850 30.40 9.10 7.81 
29. Daman and Diu 39.21 37.73 21.24 21.98 49.17 52.11 45.52 48.13 
30. Delhi 88.36 88.51 = - 90.16 90.43 89.82 90.06 
31. Lakshadweep - - 55.60 55.21 67.37 71.18 56.68 55.90 
32. Pondicherry 40.77 40.81 - - 68.30 68.72 63.83 64.17 
India 18.89 18.54 759 7.19 29.72 28.70 26.18 25.25 
Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract, General Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (i). 
2. Union Primary Census Abstract, SC Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (ii). 
3. Union Primary Census Abstract, ST Population, Census of India, 1991, Series I, Part (iii). 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Jammu and Kashmir for the year 1991. 
2. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Lakshadweep. 
3. No STs were scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Punjab, Chandigarh, Delhi and 
Pondicherry. 
Table 7A.19 
Percentage Share of the Urban Male and Female Population 
to the Total Male and Female Population, 2001 
SC ST Non-SC/ST All 
S. No. State Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1. Andhra Pradesh 17.08 17.29 7.63 7.38 31.37 30.86 27.49 27.12 
2. Assam 14.95 14.86 4.76 455 1449 1348 13.33 12.44 
3. Bihar 6.83 6.49 5.62 5.08 11.54 10.89 10.75 10.14 
Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 9.28 8.82 8.11 7.89 15.09 14.17 13.75 12.92 
4. Chhattisgarh 21.80 21.17 5.51 5.12 2881 27.35 20.69 19.49 
9; Gujarat 39.59 39.01 8.42 8.00 43.46 41.84 38.16 36.49 
6. Haryana 21.54 21.48 - - 30.95 30.41 29.14 28.67 
Ta Himachal Pradesh 6.97 6.22 3.40 2.76 12.47 10.07 10.75 8.82 
8. Jammu and Kashmir 17.82 16.97 4.94 434 29.30 26.95 25.80 23.70 
9. Jharkhand 19.42 18.25 8.38 8.19 29.82 27.75 23.09 21.35 
10. Karnataka 25.22 2491 15.38 15.18 37.91 36.96 34.39 33.57 
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SC ST Non-SC/ST All 

S. No. State Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
11. Kerala 18.20 18.30 3.83 3.95 27.12 27.07 25.97 25.96 
12. Madhya Pradesh 24.46 24.49 6.64 6.22 33.39 33.02 26.75 26.14 

Madhya Pradesh (including Chhattisgarh) 23.92 23.77 625 583 32.35 31.66 25.24 24.38 
13. Maharashtra 38.52 38.14 12.99 12.43 47.39 44.87 43.54 41.22 
14. Orissa 11.74 11.38 5.64 5.33 20.15 18.50 15.60 14.36 
15. Punjab 24.40 24.26 - - 38.42 37.10 34.41 33.36 
16. Rajasthan 20.24 20.08 5.62 5.07 27.84 26.91 23.77 22.97 
17. Tamil Nadu 29.90 29.96 15.25 15.51 47.92 47.62 44.17 43.91 
18. Uttar Pradesh 12.53 12.10 11.75 10.70 23.31 22.79 21.02 20.52 

Uttar Pradesh (including Uttaranchal) 12.74 12.29 8.06 7.33 23.64 22.96 21.32 20.69 
19. Uttaranchal 17.76 16.62 6.49 5.92 30.29 26.28 27.31 23.96 
20. West Bengal 16.04 15.68 6.24 6.03 34.23 32.81 28.58 27.32 
Other States and Union Territories 
21. Arunachal Pradesh 50.72 50.23 13.90 14.14 33.21 31.66 21.60 19.81 
22. Goa 55.37 54.50 65.22 67.79 50.35 48.93 50.45 49.04 

Goa (including Daman and Diu) 52.48 52.23 22.06 21.67 48.35 48.72 48.17 48.52 
23. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions) 64.61 66.09 4.61 490 36.17 37.29 26.17 27.01 
24. Meghalaya 36.66 36.48 15.03 16.11 4446 44.37 19.48 19.69 
25. Mizoram 70.75 95.00 48.01 49.33 64.53 70.33 49.31 49.97 
26. Nagaland - - 12.94 12.99 51.69 53.07 17.90 16.48 
27: Sikkim 12.03 12.22 8.24 8.82 12.11 11.23 11.34 10.76 
28. Tripura 17.84 18.19 2.63 2.49 25.13 25.82 16.96 17.16 


29. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - 3.73 3.13 35.68 34.76 33.17 31.98 
30. Chandigarh 90.23 91.15 - 


- 88.50 91.01 88.79 91.03 

31. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 31.45 30.39 7.35 6.96 46.64 55.63 24.52 20.87 
32. Daman and Diu 38.51 40.85 20.26 19.86 31.98 46.22 31.25 43.30 
33. Delhi 91.98 91.94 - - 93.37 93.50 93.14 93.23 
34. Lakshadweep - - 43.75 43.87 56.47 53.40 44.78 44.13 
35. Pondicherry 43.66 44.09 - - 70.73 71.18 66.38 66.76 
India 20.31 20.04 843 8.14 32.09 31.01 28.29 27.31 


Source: Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India, 2001. 
Notes: 1. No SCs were scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Lakshadweep. 
2. No STs were scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Punjab, Chandigarh, Delhi and 
Pondicherry. 


ANNEXURE VIII 


OcCUPATIONAL PATTERN 


Table 8A.1 
Share of the Rural SC Workers Engaged in the Agriculture Sector 
to the Total Rural SC Main Workers 
(in per cent) 








S. No. States/Union Territories 1981 1991 2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 91.74 91.66 84.33 
2. Assam - 69.09 48.48 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 90.91 92.12 84.72 
4. Gujarat 77.29 76.12 66.02 
5. Haryana 72.05 72.49 50.76 
6. Himachal Pradesh 79.88 77.01 65.79 
T; Jammu and Kashmir 78.29 - 58.97 
8. Karnataka 83.43 84.27 73.93 
9. Kerala 63.40 61.10 35.45, 

10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 85.10 86.12 80.47 

11. Maharashtra 78.36 81.57 78.60 

12. Orissa 81.38 80.29 64.09 

13. Punjab 77.24 75.18 48.60 

14. Rajasthan 79.64 82.26 70.71 

15. Tamil Nadu 89.57 88.42 78.19 

16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 89.01 88.00 77.00 

17. West Bengal 80.66 77.32 61.30 

18. Arunachal Pradesh 22.67 23.03 28.85 

19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 20.99 21.35 9.02 

20. Manipur (excl. 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 82.33 74.04 57.49 

21. Meghalaya 24.39 37.43 18.43 

22. Mizoram 4.82 9.59 1.72 

23. Nagaland - z - 

24. Sikkim 70.65 67.40 52.59 

25. Tripura 68.86 66.83 45.64 

26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - - 

27. Chandigarh 14.36 4.53 1.28 

28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 39.59 56.36 14.59 

29. Daman and Diu - 13.07 3.69 

30. Delhi 19.59 12.07 4.59 

31. Lakshadweep - SS = 

32. Pondichery 92.44 89.07 75.98 

India 85.12 84.49 72.93 





1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India 1981, Series I, Parts (i), (ii) and (iii). 
2. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India 1991 and 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Assam for the year 1981 and Jammu and Kashmir in 1991. 
2. No SC has been scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
and Lakshadweep. 


Sources: 
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Table 8A.2 
Disparity Index of Workers Engaged in the Agriculture Sector 
States/Union SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Total 
S. No. Territories 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 1.02 1.01 0.97 1.20 1.19 1.23 1.14 1.13 1.15 
2. Assam - 0.77 0.61 - 1.04 0.97 - 0.99 0.89 
3. Bihar (includes 1.01 1.00 0.99 1.07 1.07 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.07 
Jharkhand) 
4. Gujarat 0.86 0.85 0.79 1.01 1.05 1.05 0.97 0.99 0.97 
5. Haryana - - - 0.94 0.99 0.80 0.95 0.99 0.83 
6 Himachal 0.99 1.02 0.92 1.08 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.07 1.03 
Pradesh 
7. Jammu and - - 0.96 1.08 - 1.11 1.07 - 1.08 
Kashmir 
8. Karnataka 0.97 0.99 0.94 1.06 1.08 1.07 1.04 1.06 1.04 
9. Kerala 0.80 0.83 0.62 1.43 1.44 1.54 1.33 1.34 1.41 
10. Madhya Pradesh 0.91 0.91 0.88 1.01 1.02 0.99 0.97 0.98 0.96 
(includes 
Chhattisgarh) 
11. Maharashtra 0.87 0.90 0.90 0.95 1.00 1.01 0.94 0.98 1.00 
12. Orissa 0.90 0.88 0.79 1.05 1.07 1.03 0.99 0.99 0.95 
13. Punjab - - - 1.02 1.03 0.87 1.01 1.02 0.91 
14. Rajasthan 0.88 0.89 0.84 1.00 1.03 0.97 0.98 1.00 0.95 
15. Tamil Nadu 1.04 1.02 0.98 1.20 1.20 1.23 1.14 1.14 1.16 
16. Uttar Pradesh 1.00 1.02 0.96 1.04 1.06 1.02 1.03 1.04 1.02 
(includes 
Uttaranchal) 
17. West Bengal 0.99 0.94 0.85 1.16 1.19 1.20 1.09 1.10 1.10 
18. Arunachal 0.24 0.26 0.35 0.67 0.62 0.64 0.29 0.32 0.41 
Pradesh 
19. Goa (includes 0.40 0.67 0.84 0.52 0.61 0.56 0.53 0.62 0.57 
Daman and 
Diu) 
20. Manipur 0.90 0.83 0.75 1.22 1.16 1.25 1.07 0.97 0.95 
(excluding 3 
sub-divisions 
in 2001) 
21. Meghalaya 0.28 0.46 0.24 0.40 0.84 0.46 0.29 0.48 0.25 
22. Mizoram 0.05 0.11 0.02 0.52 0.72 0.07 0.06 0.12 0.02 
23. Nagaland - - - - - = = = = 
24. Sikkim 0.92 0.93 0.83 0.97 0.94 0.93 0.96 0.94 0.91 
25. Tripura 0.73 0.75 0.59 1.15 1.19 1.12 0.93 0.95 0.82 
26. Andaman and - - - - - - - - - 
Nicobar 
Islands 
27. Chandigarh - - - 0.72 0.47 0.31 0.77 0.52 0.34 
28. Dadra and 0.46 0.66 0.20 2.37 4.71 2.11 0.53 0.76 0.29 
Nagar Haveli 
29. Daman and Diu - 0.41 0.34 - 0.62 0.62 - 0.57 0.58 
30. Delhi - - - 0.58 0.74 0.43 0.65 0.78 0.47 
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; SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Total 
States/Union 
S. No. Territories 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
31. Lakshadweep - - - = - S = = = 
32. Pondichery - - - 1.68 1.53 1.86 1.39 131 1.48 
India 0.94 0.93 0.87 1.09 1.10 1.07 1.05 1.06 1.03 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India 1981, Series I, Parts (i), (ii) and (iii). 
2. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India 1991 and 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Assam for the year 1981 and Jammu and Kashmir in 1991. 
2. No SC has been scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
and Lakshadweep. 
3. No ST has been scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, 
Chandigarh, Delhi and Pondicherry. 


Table 8A.3 
Distribution of Rural Households Engaged in the Agriculture Sector for SCs 


(in per cent) 





Agriculture Sector 











Percentage Share Net Change 
S. No. States/Union Territories 1993-94 1999-2000 1993-94 to 1999-2000 
1. Andhra Pradesh 80.4 74.4 -6 
2: Assam 48.9 48.1 -0.8 
3. Bihar 83.6 76.5 -7.1 
4. Gujarat 65.8 66.1 0.3 
5. Haryana 42.3 47.5 5.2 
6. Himachal Pradesh 54.6 37.8 -16.8 
T: Jammu and Kashmir 47.7 47.6 -0.1 
8. Karnataka 78.6 79.7 1.1 
9. Kerala 67.4 62.1 -5.53 
10. Madhya Pradesh 80.9 78 -2.9 
11. Maharashtra 66.6 72.2 5.6 
12. Orissa 54.6 63.8 9.2 
13. Punjab 55.5 47.8 -7.7 
14. Rajasthan 56.1 53.2 -2.9 
15. Tamil Nadu 77.1 72.8 -4.3 
16. Uttar Pradesh 66.3 67 0.7 
17. West Bengal 65.6 63.2 -2.4 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 0 0 0 
19. Goa - 28 - 
20. Manipur - 82.2 - 
21. Meghalaya - 0 = 
22. Mizoram - 0 - 
23. Nagaland - 100 - 
24. Sikkim 30.3 33.8 3.5 
25. Tripura 42.7 36.2 -6.5 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 20 44.5 24.5 
27. Chandigarh 0 14.7 14.7 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 38.6 63.5 24.9 
29. Daman and Diu - 40 - 
30. Delhi - 10 - 
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Agriculture Sector 











Percentage Share Net Change 
S. No. States/Union Territories 1993-94 1999-2000 1993-94 to 1999-2000 
31. Lakshadweep 36.7 7 = 
32. Pondicherry 77.5 84.8 7.3 
All India 69.4 67.8 -1.6 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation Among Social Groups in India 1993-94 and 1999-2000, NSS 
50th and 55th Round, Deptartment of Statistics, Government of India. 


Table 8A.4 
Proportion of SC Cultivators in Rural Main Workers 
(in per cent) 








S. No. States/Union Territories 1981 1991 2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 19.07 14.18 13.07 
2. Assam - 53.93 38.90 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 14.40 16.48 11.62 
4. Gujarat 22.12 18.24 16.85 
5. Haryana 13.60 9.31 11.20 
6. Himachal Pradesh 74.86 71.36 63.26 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 68.40 - 52.80 
8. Karnataka 31.71 27.57 29.65 
9. Kerala 2.45 3.30 1.89 

10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 42.08 42.55 39.74 

11. Maharashtra 20.05 19.27 19.47 

12. Orissa 31.10 30.84 25.40 

13. Punjab 7.75 5.47 5.19 

14. Rajasthan 60.38 57.93 54.47 

15. Tamil Nadu 20.70 16.65 15.25 

16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 51.92 46.66 44.75 

17. West Bengal 33.72 31.27 23.94 

18. Arunachal Pradesh 21.17 19.62 26.90 

19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 5.75 5.50 2.47 

20. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 77.48 62.30 48.07 

21. Meghalaya 8.76 14.24 6.54 

22. Mizoram 4.82 5.75 1.72 

23. Nagaland - - - 

24. Sikkim 64.77 57.88 45.34 

25. Tripura 36.28 35.23 24.35 

26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - - 

27. Chandigarh 1.08 0.74 0.90 

28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 32.45 29.68 7.92 

29. Daman and Diu - 8.53 2.54 

30. Delhi 2.26 1.37 1.86 

31. Lakshadweep - - - 

32. Pondichery 5.34 3.16 1.86 

India 31.94 29.37 26.78 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India 1981, Series I, Parts (i), (ii) and (iii). 
2. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India 1991 and 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Assam for the year 1981 and Jammu and Kashmir in 1991. 
2. No SC has been scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
and Lakshadweep. 
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Table 8A.5 
Disparity Index of Workers Engaged as Rural Cultivators 
Non-SC/ST/SC Non-SC/ST/Total 
S. No. States/Union Territories 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 2.24 2.65 2.70 1.11 1.12 1.11 
2. Assam - 0.97 1.00 - 0.93 0.88 
3. Bihar (includes 3.75 3.22 3.60 1.13 1.11 1.09 
Jharkhand) 
4. Gujarat 2.42 2.63 2.53 1.06 1.04 1.03 
5. Haryana 4.94 6.52 5.02 1.20 1.22 1.17 
6. Himachal Pradesh 0.96 0.94 0.96 0.99 0.98 0.98 
H Jammu and Kashmir 1.01 - 0.91 1.00 - 0.97 
8. Karnataka 1.64 1.75 1.64 1.09 1.10 1.09 
9. Kerala 7.12 5.17 5.48 1.14 1.13 1.11 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes 1.51 1.50 1.54 1.06 1.04 1.05 
Chhattisgarh) 
11. Maharashtra 2.58 2.68 2.60 1.08 1.12 1.11 
12. Orissa 1.83 1.74 1.73 1.10 1.09 1.05 
13. Punjab 8.37 11.01 9.18 1.36 1.41 1.37 
14. Rajasthan 1.24 1.26 1.25 1.03 1.03 1.01 
15. Tamil Nadu 2.12 2.29 2.32 1.15 1.16 1.14 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes 1.42 1.47 1.38 1.08 1.09 1.07 
Uttaranchal) 
17. West Bengal 1.32 1.35 1.25 1.11 1.11 1.08 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 1.22 1.15 1.43 0.35 0.34 0.57 
19. Goa (includes Daman 4.71 4.08 4.86 1.03 1.02 1.03 
and Diu) 
20. Manipur (excluding 3 sub- 0.79 0.85 0.77 0.85 0.76 0.69 
divisions in 2001) 
21. Meghalaya 5.18 2.01 3.66 0.63 0.45 0.40 
22. Mizoram 1.44 1.85 13.01 0.08 0.13 0.27 
23. Nagaland - - - 0.31 0.36 0.28 
24. Sikkim 1.06 1.08 1.14 0.98 0.98 0.98 
25. Tripura 1.04 0.98 1.03 0.79 0.79 0.75 
26. Andaman and Nicobar - - - 1.15 1.14 1.11 
Islands 
27; Chandigarh 16.10 9.16 3.87 1.25 1.20 1.11 
28. Dadra and Nagar 0.45 0.37 0.66 0.23 0.17 0.12 
Haveli 
29. Daman and Diu - 2.20 2.25 - 1.11 1.03 
30. Delhi 12.23 8.21 4.92 1.29 1.24 1.16 
31. Lakshadweep - - - NA NA NA 
32. Pondichery 3.54 5.13 5.44 1.28 1.35 1.32 
India 1.73 1.77 1.75 1.08 1.08 1.06 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India 1981, Series I, Parts (i), (ii) and (iii). 


Notes: 


2. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India 1991 and 2001. 

1. Census was not held in Assam for the year 1981 and Jammu and Kashmir in 1991. 

2. No SC has been scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
and Lakshadweep. 

3. No ST has been scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, 
Chandigarh, Delhi and Pondicherry. 
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Table 8A.6 
Percentage Distribution of SC Main Rural Workers in the Household Industry 

S. No. States/Union Territories 1981 1991 2001 
1. Andhra Pradesh 1.29 0.91 1.68 
2. Assam - 2.32 5.06 
3. Bihar (includes Jharkhand) 2.11 1.61 3.58 
4. Gujarat 6.27 4.35 3.30 
5. Haryana 3.43 1.35 2.20 
6. Himachal Pradesh 4.13 2.89 3.08 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 2.10 NA 1.79 
8. Karnataka 2.55 1.58 2.40 
9. Kerala 3.55 2.49 2.69 
10. Madhya Pradesh (includes Chhattisgarh) 6.24 4.47 5.99 
11. Maharashtra 6.51 3.56 3.38 
12. Orissa 4.92 4.70 6.00 
13. Punjab 3.02 1.41 2.62 
14. Rajasthan 5.17 2.67 2.97 
15. Tamil Nadu 1.21 0.99 2.07 
16. Uttar Pradesh (includes Uttaranchal) 2.62 1.78 4.08 
17. West Bengal 2.83 3.18 5.21 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 1.37 0.30 1.27 
19. Goa (includes Daman and Diu) 31.83 24.86 15.60 
20. Manipur (excluding 3 sub-divisions in 2001) 6.34 6.34 9.93 
21. Meghalaya 12.99 2.52 5.35 
22. Mizoram 0.00 2.74 0.00 

23. Nagaland - - - 
24. Sikkim 5.57 3.56 6.57 
25. Tripura 1.75 2.23 3.72 

26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - - 
27. Chandigarh 0.77 0.14 0.61 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 7.35 0.25 3.85 
29. Daman and Diu - 2.00 0.46 
30. Delhi 1.90 1.16 1.89 

31. Lakshadweep - = - 
32. Pondichery 0.48 0.10 0.62 
India 3.08 2.24 3.57 





Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India 1981, Series I, Parts (i), (ii) and (iii). 
2. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India 1991 and 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Assam for the year 1981 and Jammu and Kashmir in 1991. 
2. No SC has been scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
and Lakshadweep. 











Table 8A.7 
Disparity Index of Workers Engaged in the Household I ndustry 
States/Union SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Total 
S. No. Territories 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
1; Andhra Pradesh 0.37 0.37 0.63 0.24 0.23 0.31 0.29 0.28 0.38 
2. Assam - 6.53 2.33 - 3.04 2.04 - 2.87 1.95 
3. Bihar (includes 1.15 1.17 1.10 0.88 1.02 0.97 0.93 1.03 0.98 
Jharkhand) 
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(Table 8A.7 continued) 











F SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Total 
States/Union 
S. No. Territories 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
4. Gujarat 7.73 6.82 4.14 2.59 3.10 1.83 2.71 3.06 1.97 
5. Haryana - - - 1.47 1.07 1.08 1.33 1.06 1.06 
6. Himachal Pradesh 3.53 2.30 2.07 4.19 3.21 2.18 2.26 2.00 1.68 
7. Jammu and - - 1.01 0.45 - 0.28 0.47 - 0.33 
Kashmir 
8. Karnataka 1.22 1.40 1.09 0.66 0.95 0.59 0.72 0.98 0.67 
9. Kerala 4.86 6.18 1.04 0.89 0.98 0.77 0.92 1.00 0.80 
10. Madhya Pradesh 7.02 7.42 5.65 1.82 1.94 1.96 2.05 2.15 2.10 
(includes 
Chhattisgarh) 
11. Maharashtra 5.15 5.03 3.56 3.32 2.77 1.68 2.94 2.42 1.68 
12. Orissa 3.53 2.84 1.72 1.31 1.32 1.35 1.51 1.47 1.35 
13. Punjab - - - 1.55 1.34 0.90 1.33 1.21 0.93 
14. Rajasthan 24.12 28.32 5.47 1.96 1.54 1.19 1.89 1.63 1.31 
15. Tamil Nadu 0.88 0.74 1.05 0.25 0.26 0.36 0.32 0.32 0.43 
16. Uttar Pradesh 0.64 0.60 0.99 0.91 0.98 0.91 0.93 0.99 0.93 
(includes 
Uttaranchal) 
17. West Bengal 2.75 2.48 2.33 0.66 0.61 0.65 0.80 0.75 0.77 
18. Arunachal 13.24 2.85 1.35 2.22 0.93 1.25 5.73 1.72 1.32 
Pradesh 
19. Goa (includes 4.48 36.29 41.66 10.05 12.02 7.26 8.18 9.73 6.64 
Daman and 
Diu) 
20. Manipur 11.37 8.43 3.22 0.47 0.67 1.28 0.75 1.22 1.77 
(excluding 3 
sub-divisions in 
2001) 
21. Meghalaya 23.40 8.69 2.94 7.28 2.08 1.88 18.03 6.88 2.78 
22. Mizoram 0.00 6.68 0.00 0.00 11.02 0.00 0.00 6.77 0.00 
23. Nagaland - - - - - 7 - - = 
24. Sikkim 10.25 6.63 5.55 10.15 7.82 4.91 6.90 5.53 4.29 
25. Tripura 7.33 6.54 3.30 0.75 1.02 1.27 1.21 1.53 1.57 


26. Andaman and - - - - = = = z E 
Nicobar Islands 


27. Chandigarh - - - 0.55 0.39 0.37 0.60 0.45 0.40 

28. Dadra and Nagar 39.91 3.28 6.57 2.33 0.21 3.79 9.99 1.05 5.06 
Haveli 

29. Daman and Diu - 2.88 1.76 - 2.95 0.85 - 2.77 0.89 

30. Delhi - - - 1.19 0.61 0.86 1.14 0.66 0.88 


31. Lakshadweep - - - - - 7 - = = 
32. Pondichery - - - 0.23 0.20 0.30 0.30 0.26 0.38 
India 2.44 2.34 2.09 0.91 0.95 0.90 1.00 1.03 0.98 


Sources: 1. Union Primary Census Abstract General Population, Census of India 1981, Series I, Parts (i), (ii) and (iii). 
2. Office of the Registrar General of India, Census of India 1991 and 2001. 
Notes: 1. Census was not held in Assam for the year 1981 and Jammu and Kashmir in 1991. 
2. No SC has been scheduled by the President of India for Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
Lakshadweep. 
3. No ST has been scheduled by the President of India for Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, 
Chandigarh, Delhi and Pondicherry. 
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Table 8A.8 
Proportion of SC Rural Households Engaged as SENA 
S. No. State 1993-94 1999-2000 
1. Andhra Pradesh 5.5 6.2 
2. Assam 20.8 23.8 
3. Bihar 6.1 11 
4. Gujarat 9.6 12.4 
5. Haryana 15.4 15.6 
6. Himachal Pradesh 14.6 16.9 
H Jammu and Kashmir 10.8 8.4 
8. Karnataka 9.2 5.6 
9. Kerala 5.3 4.1 
10. Madhya Pradesh 6 10.1 
11. Maharashtra 10.8 6.1 
12. Orissa 20.4 15.5 
13. Punjab 16.7 18.2 
14. Rajasthan 12.8 16.5 
15. Tamil Nadu 4.3 6 
16. Uttar Pradesh 11.2 13.1 
17. West Bengal 17.4 21.6 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 36.5 0 
19. Goa - 48.4 
20. Manipur - 3.7 
21. Meghalaya - 100 
22. Mizoram - 0 
23. Nagaland - 0 
24. Sikkim 24.8 19 
25. Tripura 18.3 18.8 
26. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 0 0 
27. Chandigarh 32.1 25.4 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 4.6 0 
29. Daman and Diu - 0 
30. Delhi - 10 
31. Lakshadweep 6.3 = 
32. Pondicherry 0 2.4 
All India 10.7 12 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups in India 1993-94 and 1999-2000, NSS 


50th and 55th Round, Department of Statistics, Government of India. 


Table 8A.9 


Distribution of Urban SC Households by Household Type 


(in per cent) 





Household Type 








Regular Casual 
S. No. State Self-Employed Wage/Salaried Labour Others 
1. Andhra Pradesh 17.0 37.4 32.7 12.9 
2. Assam 42.5 25.8 18.6 12.9 
3. Bihar 29.7 34.8 25.8 9.7 
4. Gujarat 18.7 38.6 33.4 9.3 
5. Haryana 30.4 35.5 32.3 1.8 
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(Table 8A.9 continued) 





Household Type 








Regular Casual 
S. No. State Self-Employed Wage/Salaried Labour Others 
6. Himachal Pradesh 26.9 47.0 18.1 8.1 
H Jammu and Kashmir 38.6 19.3 35.2 7.0 
8. Karnataka 22.0 29.9 38.0 10.1 
9. Kerala 14.2 34.1 44.5 7.3 
10. Madhya Pradesh 24.1 34.1 33.1 8.8 
11. Maharashtra 20.3 54.1 16.9 8.6 
12. Orissa 30.7 29.0 35.0 4.8 
13. Punjab 31.4 40.6 23.1 4.8 
14. Rajasthan 33.7 33.3 26.4 6.5 
15. Tamil Nadu 14.6 29.6 36.4 18.3 
16. Urrar Pradesh 35.6 34.5 23.2 6.4 
17. West Bengal 43.0 34.2 18.7 4.0 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 45.6 41.2 13.2 0.0 
19. Goa 0.0 44.5 45.1 10.3 
20. Manipur 31.5 6.1 12.1 50.4 
21. Meghalaya 6.1 57.9 36.0 0.0 
22: Mizoram 17.7 70.1 12.2 0.0 
23. Nagaland 45.8 33.1 7.0 14.1 
24. Sikkim 29.9 51.6 16.8 1.8 
25. Tripura 24.5 38.0 24.7 12.8 
26. Andaman and Nicobar 0.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 
Islands 

27. Chandigarh 29.1 57.8 11.8 1.3 
28. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 27.9 57.1 15.0 0.0 
29. Daman and Diu 39.5 40.6 19.8 0.0 
30. Delhi 34.0 47.5 13.6 4.9 
31. Lakshadweep 0.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 
32. Pondicherry 23.6 33.0 42.7 0.7 
All India 27.3 37.6 26.5 8.5 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation Among Social Groups in 1999-2000, NSS 55th Round, 
Department of Statistics, Government of India. 


ANNEXURE |X 


OWNERSHIP OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 


Table 9A.1 


Percentage of Landless and Near-Landless Households according to 
Land Possessed for SC Households, 1999- 2000 








State Landless Near-Landless Landless Plus Near-Landless 
Andhra Pradesh 6.9 64.70 71.60 
Assam 2.5 56.10 58.60 
Bihar 23.8 67.10 90.90 
Gujarat 18.1 61.20 79.30 
Haryana 5.7 86.10 91.80 
Himachal Pradesh 0.9 68.40 69.30 
Jammu and Kashmir 0.5 51.90 52.40 
Karnataka 3.6 59.30 62.90 
Kerala 4.2 89.60 93.80 
Madhya Pradesh 13.7 33.9 47.60 
Maharashtra 16.7 54.80 71.50 
Orissa 1.4 67.1 68.50 
Punjab 12.2 82.50 94.70 
Rajasthan 3 37.30 40.30 
Tamil Nadu 15.1 73.60 88.70 
Uttar Pradesh 5.3 66.50 71.80 
West Bengal 6 76.20 82.20 
India 10 65.00 75.00 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups, Department of Statistics, NSSO, GOI, 


Oct 2002. 


Table 9A.2 


Ratio of SCs to Non-SCs/ STs among the Landless and Near-landless, 1992 








State Landless Near-Landless Landless Plus Near-Landless 
Andhra Pradesh 0.96 1.50 1.36 
Assam 0.36 1.42 1.07 
Bihar 1.80 1.39 1.46 
Gujarat 1.03 1.47 1.29 
Haryana 4.94 2.76 2.90 
Himachal Pradesh 0.61 1.60 1.33 
Jammu and Kashmir 1.69 2.05 2.01 
Karnataka 1.02 1.38 1.27 
Kerala 1.87 1.15 1.22 
Madhya Pradesh 1.63 1.25 1.41 
Maharashtra 1.42 1.58 1.51 
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(Table 9A.2 continued) 

















State Landless Near-Landless Landless Plus Near-Landless 
Orissa 0.68 1.80 1.43 
Punjab 1.32 2.54 2.38 
Rajasthan 1.25 2.10 1.87 
Tamil Nadu 1.09 1.46 1.35 
Uttar Pradesh 1.40 1.71 1.68 
West Bengal 1.23 1.12 1.14 
India 1.27 1.54 1.48 
Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups, Department of Statistics, NSSO, GOI, 
Oct 2002. 
Table 9A.3 
Ratio of SCs to Non-SCs/ STs among the Landless and Near-Landless, 1999-2000 
State Landless Near-Landless Landless Plus Near-Landless 
Andhra Pradesh 1.16 1.28 1.26 
Assam 0.78 1.02 1.01 
Bihar 3.22 1.25 1.49 
Gujarat 2.00 1.42 1.52 
Haryana 1.41 1.98 1.93 
Himachal Pradesh 0.18 1.12 1.05 
Jammu and Kashmir 0.91 1.35 1.35 
Karnataka 1.00 1.53 1.49 
Kerala 3.23 1.12 1.16 
Madhya Pradesh 1.79 1.36 1.46 
Maharashtra 1.42 1.50 1.48 
Orissa 0.67 1.21 1.19 
Punjab 1.24 1.95 1.81 
Rajasthan 1.40 1.59 1.58 
Tamil Nadu 1.61 1.17 1.23 
Uttar Pradesh 1.41 1.55 1.54 
West Bengal 1.22 1.15 1.15 
India 1.63 1.35 1.38 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation among Social Groups, Department of Statistics, NSSO, GOI, 
Oct 2002. 


ANNEXURE X 


RuraL WAGE LABOUR— MAGNITUDE AND 











CHARACTERISTICS 
Table 10A.1 
Percentage of Rural Labour Households to Total Rural Households 
SC Non-SC/ST 
State 1974-75 1999-2000 1974-75 1999-2000 
Andhra Pradesh 72.87 74.66 32.56 40.83 
Assam 37.08 33.77 21.57 36.46 
Bihar 78.73 76.96 27.06 34.37 
Gujarat 74.67 68.43 20.73 33.67 
Haryana 56.41 56.82 7.77 17.72 
Himachal Pradesh 11.45 34.36 1.73 17.76 
Jammu and Kashmir 13.16 36.00 3.89 8.28 
Karnataka 69.24 73.19 30.04 37.66 
Kerala 84.59 83.66 36.86 41.98 
Madhya Pradesh 39.2 50.61 16.72 27.32 
Maharashtra 68.18 70.21 32.03 41.57 
Orissa 60.77 57.46 16.51 36.77 
Punjab 67.96 61.63 6.52 13.27 
Rajasthan 18.99 38.05 2.78 13.40 
Tamil Nadu 77.36 82.22 34.31 48.30 
Uttar Pradesh 45.51 48.55 10.42 16.12 
West Bengal 49.66 52.55 59.74 37.87 
India 57.41 61.42 22.69 31.82 





Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report of General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1974-75, 1983-84, 
1987-88, 1993-94, and 1999-2000, Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour. 











Table 10A.2 
Percentage of Agricultural Labour Households to Total Rural Households 

SC Non-SC/ST 
State 1974-75 1999-2000 1974-75 1999-2000 
Andhra Pradesh 69.02 66.10 28.38 34.64 
Assam 26.11 18.73 11.11 18.27 
Bihar 75.56 73.18 24.55 32.28 
Gujarat 55.67 57.86 14.85 26.73 
Haryana 43.81 40.75 2.27 11.54 
Himachal Pradesh 5.34 7.49 0.74 - 
Jammu and Kashmir 3.95 7.33 1.59 3.23 
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(Table 10A.2 continued) 











SC Non-SC/ST 
State 1974-75 1999-2000 1974-75 1999-2000 
Karnataka 62.04 66.67 25.52 32.73 
Kerala 67.51 57.42 22.08 17.26 
Madhya Pradesh 36.4 45.80 14.89 23.35 
Maharashtra 61.59 61.49 25.18 33.90 
Orissa 92.49 49.93 21.33 32.90 
Punjab 58.41 43.69 4.08 9.48 
Rajasthan 12.84 17.58 1.51 4.99 
Tamil Nadu 70.56 67.00 28.15 35.19 
Uttar Pradesh 39.18 39.61 8.06 12.02 
West Bengal 42.73 46.39 24.04 32.60 
India 50.81 51.38 18.31 24.66 





Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report of General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1974-75, 1983-84, 
1987-88 and 1993-94, Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour. 








Table 10A.3 
Disparity Index of Rural Labour Households: SCs/ Non-SCs/ STs 
State 1974-75 1999-2000 
Andhra Pradesh 0.47 0.37 
Assam 0.27 0.04 
Bihar 0.62 0.48 
Gujarat 0.71 0.41 
Haryana 0.99 0.61 
Himachal Pradesh 0.84 0.33 
Jammu and Kashmir 0.55 0.71 
Karnataka 0.48 0.40 
Kerala 0.51 0.43 
Madhya Pradesh 0.43 0.33 
Maharashtra 0.43 0.31 
Orissa 0.69 0.25 
Punjab 1.18 0.80 
Rajasthan 0.87 0.51 
Tamil Nadu 0.48 0.34 
Uttar Pradesh 0.73 0.56 
West Bengal 0.11 0.18 
India 0.50 0.37 





Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report of General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1974-75 and 
1999-2000, National Labour Bureau, Shimla. 








Table 10A.4 
Disparity Index of Agricultural Labour Households: SCs/ Non- SCs/ STs 
State 1974-75 1999-2000 
Andhra Pradesh 0.50 0.37 
Assam 0.41 0.01 
Bihar 0.64 0.48 
Gujarat 0.68 0.42 
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(Table 10A.4 continued) 








State 1974-75 1999-2000 
Haryana 1.39 0.62 
Himachal Pradesh 0.87 - 
Jammu and Kashmir 0.40 0.37 
Karnataka 0.49 0.41 
Kerala 0.61 0.63 
Madhya Pradesh 0.44 0.35 
Maharashtra 0.49 0.34 
Orissa 0.86 0.23 
Punjab 1.30 0.75 
Rajasthan 0.96 0.58 
Tamil Nadu 0.52 0.37 
Uttar Pradesh 0.76 0.59 
West Bengal 0.30 0.19 
India 0.53 0.39 





Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report of General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1999-2000, 
National Labour Bureau, Shimla. 


Table 10A.5 
Rural Labour Households with Land and without Land 


(in per cent) 














All SC 
With Land Without Land With Land Without Land 

State 1974-75 1999-2000 1974-75 1999-2000 1974-1975 1999-2000 1974-75 1999-2000 
Andhra 

Pradesh 39 36.62 61 63.38 35.3 32.86 64.7 67.14 
Assam 54.8 37.74 45.2 62.26 55.4 39.27 44.6 60.73 
Bihar 59.1 27.8 40.9 72.2 51.4 19.13 48.6 80.87 
Gujarat 34.8 40.45 65.2 59.55 31 28.76 69 71.24 
Haryana 16.3 18.12 83.7 81.88 18.3 12 81.7 88 
Himachal 

Pradesh 73.1 79.69 26.9 20.31 72.5 81.32 27.5 18.68 
Jammu and 

Kashmir 57.5 79.06 42.5 20.94 32.7 71.86 67.3 28.14 
Karnataka 44.7 41.71 55.3 58.29 44.6 42.21 55.4 57.79 
Kerala 82.9 53.94 17.1 46.06 80.6 43.79 19.4 56.21 
Madhya 

Pradesh 53.5 49.52 46.5 50.48 48.7 40.48 51.3 59.52 
Maharashtra 46.3 41.08 53.7 58.92 46 29.86 54 70.14 
Orissa 62.2 55.65 37.8 44.35 51.3 47.08 48.7 52.92 
Punjab 9.2 8.79 90.8 91.21 7.1 6.99 92.9 93.01 
Rajasthan 53.1 62.56 46.9 37.44 48.8 48.75 51.2 51.25 
Tamil Nadu 35.4 21.31 64.6 78.69 31.8 13.55 68.2 86.45 
Uttar Pradesh 53.9 56.5 46.1 43.5 56.1 58.39 43.9 41.61 
West Bengal 44.2 34.68 55.8 65.32 39.7 33.93 60.3 66.07 


India 48.8 41.12 51.2 58.88 44.4 34.49 55.6 65.51 


Source: Rural Labour Enquiry Report, National Labour Bureau, Shimla. 
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Table 10A.6 
Agricultural Labour Households with Land and without Land 


(in per cent) 














All Households SC Households All Households SC Households 
1974-75 1974-75 1999-2000 1999-2000 
Without Without Without Without 

State With Land Land With Land Land With Land Land With Land Land 
Andhra 

Pradesh 39.1 60.9 35 65 39.37 60.63 34 66 
Assam 55.8 44.2 61.7 38.3 38.43 61.57 40.84 59.16 
Bihar 58.2 41.8 51.2 48.8 28.25 71.75 19.92 80.08 
Gujarat 34.5 65.5 30.7 69.3 43.64 56.36 32.85 67.15 
Haryana 16.6 83.4 17.3 82.7 17.16 82.84 10.72 89.28 
Himachal 

Pradesh 76.7 23.3 78.1 21.9 82.92 17.08 96.1 3.9 
Jammu and 

Kashmir 62.7 37.3 29.9 70.1 82.17 17.83 26.71 73.29 
Karnataka 46.7 53.3 44.8 55.2 42.98 57.02 40.42 59.58 
Kerala 86.7 13.3 82.8 17.2 55.89 44.11 46.26 53.74 
Madhya 

Pradesh 52.8 47.2 48 52 49.25 50.75 42.25 57.75 
Maharashtra 47 53 47.3 52.7 44.84 55.16 32.55 67.45 
Orissa 62.6 37.4 51.3 48.7 57.39 42.61 50.28 49.72 
Punjab 8.3 91.7 7 93 9.03 90.97 7.7 92.3 
Rajasthan 46.4 53.6 44.7 55.3 50.6 49.4 33.46 66.54 
Tamil Nadu 36.2 63.8 31.1 68.9 23.9 76.1 14.46 85.54 
Uttar Pradesh 56.8 43.2 58.6 41.1 61.86 38.14 62.78 37.22 
West Bengal 45.8 54.2 42.2 57.8 36.23 63.77 35.1 64.9 
India 49.2 50.8 45 55 42.67 57.33 35.62 64.38 





Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report of General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1974-75, 1999- 
2000, Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour. 


Table 10A.7 
Percentage Distribution of Rural Labour Households with Land by 
Size of Land Cultivated, 1999-2000 (size in ha) 











All Households SC Households 

State < 0.4 0.4-1 >1 < 0.4 0.4-1 >1 
Andhra Pradesh 21.7 10.4 4.3 19.2 9 4.7 
Assam 31.9 5.2 0.6 33.4 5.6 0.2 
Bihar 26.3 1.6 0 18.6 0.4 0.1 
Gujarat 26.4 11.6 2.4 17.7 10.3 0.8 
Haryana 14.2 3.9 0 9 3 0 
Himachal Pradesh 67.7 10.8 1.1 73.1 8.2 0 
Jammu and Kashmir 71.8 6.8 0.5 70.8 1.1 0 
Karnataka 19.2 14.8 Leds 21.6 15.3 5.4 
Kerala 50.6 2.9 0.4 41.8 1.5 0.5 
Madhya Pradesh 19.1 21.4 9.1 17.8 18.1 4.5 
Maharashtra 15.9 14.3 10.8 13.6 8 8.1 
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(Table 10A.7 continued) 











All Households SC Households 

State < 0.4 0.4-1 >1 < 0.4 0.4-1 >1 
Orissa 39.7 14.8 1.2 30.8 15.2 1 
Punjab 7.1 1.2 0.6 6.3 0.3 0.4 
Rajasthan 33.4 20.7 8.5 15.4 20.2 13.1 
Tamil Nadu 16.2 4.5 0.6 10.6 2.5 0.6 
Uttar Pradesh 49.4 6.3 0.8 51.7 5.9 0.7 
West Bengal 32.4 1.8 0.5 32.1 0.8 1.1 
India 28.2 9.4 3.5 25.4 6.6 2.3 





Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report of General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1999-2000, 
Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour. 


Table 10A.8 
Percentage Distribution of Agricultural Labour Household with Land by 
Size of Land Cultivated, 1999-2000 (size in ha) 











All Households SC Households 
State < 0.4 0.4-1 >1 <04 0.4-1 >1 
Andhra Pradesh 23.5 11.1 4.7 19.8 9.2 5 
Assam 31.7 6.4 0.4 35.8 4.7 0.4 
Bihar 26.7 1.5 0 19.4 0.4 0.1 
Gujarat 28.5 12.7 2.4 20.2 11.7 0.9 
Haryana 13.9 3.2 0 9.2 1.6 0 
Himachal Pradesh 714 9.5 2 83.7 12.4 0 
Jammu and Kashmir 70.7 10.9 0.7 26.7 0 0 
Karnataka 19.2 15.6 8.2 20.1 15 5.3 
Kerala 51.6 3.5 0.7 43.3 2.3 0.7 
Madhya Pradesh 18.5 217 8.9 18.1 19.3 4.8 
Maharashtra 17.3 15.3 12.1 14.9 8.7 9 
Orissa 40.9 15.4 1.2 32.9 16.6 0.8 
Punjab 7.1 13 0.7 6.7 0.4 0.6 
Rajasthan 26.3 17.6 6.7 11 12.1 10.5 
Tamil Nadu 18.1 5.1 0.7 11 2.8 0.7 
Uttar Pradesh 54.8 6.2 0.9 56.2 5.7 0.9 
West Bengal 34.2 1.6 0.5 33 0.9 1.2 
India 28.9 9.9 3.8 26.4 6.7 2.5 





Source: Rural Labour Enquiry, Report of General Characteristics of Rural Labour Households, 1999-2000, 
Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour. 














Table 10A.9 
Real Wages of Rural Labour Households, 1974-75 

Agricultural Occupations Non-agricultural Occupations 

SCs All SCs All 
State M F C M F C M F G M F C 
Andhra Pradesh 4.52 3.42 2.43 4.91 3.10 2.50 5.32 3.69 2.98 5.12 3.58 2.86 
Assam 6.05 5.02 460 646 531 3.74 3.77 279 220 401 294 2.39 
Bihar 5.12 3.55 3.36 585 3.62 3.39 6.87 5.27 417 7.45 543 4.60 
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(Table 10A.9 continued) 





Agricultural Occupations Non-agricultural Occupations 











SCs All SCs All 

State M F C M F C M F C M F C 
Gujarat 5.40 467 3.57 517 435 359 494 439 394 491 417 4.05 
Haryana 7.93 586 3.57 895 695 409 5.72 427 389 535 417 3.92 
Himachal 

Pradesh 7.15 5.26 446 745 458 446 884 7.29 4.75 861 693 5.22 
Jammu and 

Kashmir 7.35 450 482 737 4.71 361 761 527 649 7.91 5.38 649 
Karnataka 9.20 7.22 588 931 738 5.31 11.82 694 417 1014 1031 4.78 
Kerala 842 497 2.36 9.76 486 283 483 223 3.11 465 2.95 2.95 
Madhya Pradesh 4.13 2.89 2.03 3.95 257 182 1106 7.81 422 10.37 7.41 3.56 
Maharashtra 445 265 2.06 591 3.00 243 352 296 2.04 341 3.82 2.16 
Orissa 4.27 231 250 419 2.73 220 3.96 233 2.008 421 246 2.20 
Punjab 10.33 447 5.68 1091 441 538 410 287 189 410 282 241 
Rajasthan 5.79 343 262 599 343 335 1152 616 613 1143 609 6.04 
Tamil Nadu 5.72 346 359 630 3.36 236 556 426 337 589 3.94 3.32 
Uttar Pradesh 5.88 3.39 3.37 620 345 3.28 511 342 217 524 3.31 2.24 
West Bengal 8.62 431 384 873 440 343 486 389 351 504 3.86 2.02 
India 6.05 3.74 341 642 3.68 289 645 5.03 3.84 627 5.05 3.77 





Source: Rural Labour Enquiry Report on Wages and Earnings of Rural Labour Households, NSS (55th Round), 
1999-2000, Ministry of Labour, Government of India, 2003. 














Notes: 1. Base: Agricultural Year 1986-87 = 100. 
2. M: Male, F: Female and C: Children. 
Table 10A.10 
Real Wages of Rural Labour Households, 1999-2000 
Agricultural Occupations Non-Agricultural Occupations 
SCs All SCs All 

State M F C M F C M F C M F C 
Andhra 

Pradesh 12.76 857 801 12.52 833 7.54 14.00 10.93 11.27 16.51 9.97 8.97 
Assam 11.94 10.51 10.68 13.23 11.97 10.07 15.73 851 1840 1645 10.11 16.37 
Bihar 11.64 1055 7.60 11.70 1032 7.99 15.95 994 6.67 15.42 9.68 9.12 
Gujarat 14.49 12.43 13.04 12.52 10.73 10.42 20.13 13.35 16.13 15.07 11.75 9.49 
Haryana 21.27 18.09 13.06 19.56 17.36 13.06 22.54 9.46 - 26.06 8.39 19.54 
Himachal 

Pradesh 18.63 13.03 - 20.69 18.50 - 22.52 21.86 - 24.96 14.19 - 
Jammu and 

Kashmir 19.84 - - 26.60 - - 17.80 18.16 - 22.72 18.16 - 
Karnataka 12.25 846 6.69 12.76 861 633 20.24 11.41 633 19.45 13.57 12.24 
Kerala 31.17 19.99 - 30.29 19.94 - 34.74 17.65 12.82 34.53 16.09 23.41 
Madhya 

Pradesh 9.54 832 626 959 813 658 15.44 827 6.56 16.05 874 7.45 
Maharashtra 12.28 7.76 8.33 1239 801 696 23.49 1595 348 2444 1488 6.73 
Orissa 9.02 740 4.72 908 7.06 600 11.57 8.71 - - 8.44 9.68 
Punjab 20.49 23.68 19.31 20.71 2410 19.49 23.10 1414 13.03 23.66 13.32 13.03 
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Agricultural Occupations 


Non-Agricultural Occupations 











SCs All SCs All 

State M F C M F Ç M F C M F Ç 
Rajasthan 17.88 15.22 - 16.67 12.62 7.48 22.94 8.24 9.68 20.09 13.05 9.69 
Tamil Nadu 16.69 10.00 9.00 17.34 10.09 9.52 24.48 11.22 8.85 24.88 - 8.52 
Uttar 

Pradesh 11.90 9.16 7.64 12.47 9.46 8.10 17.01 14.00 9.52 16.79 13.01 11.11 
West Bengal 14.47 12.01 13.94 14.34 12.22 12.83 16.32 10.18 12.45 18.62 10.56 7.94 
India 13.56 9.58 8.50 13.13 9.25 7.87 19.76 11.92 9.98 21.01 18.17 9.27 


Source: Rural Labour Enquiry Report on Wages and Earnings of Rural Labour Households, NSS (55th Round), 
1999-2000, Ministry of Labour, Government of India, 2003. 

Notes: 1. Base: Agricultural Year 1986 = 100. 
2. M: Male, F: Female and C: Children. 


ANNEXURE XI 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 














Table 11A.1 
Rural Employment Rate of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs by Current Daily Status 
1983 1999-2000 
Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC 

State M F M F M F M F 

Andhra Pradesh 61.30 34.08 56.67 36.88 54.75 32.75 50.3 36.8 
Assam 53.55 8.35 57.11 7.90 48.45 9.85 51.6 12.2 
Bihar 53.05 11.30 52.30 20.53 43.65 8.35 46.4 16.7 
Gujarat 56.34 26.23 48.46 27.90 53.45 26.2 48.6 30.5 
Haryana 53.87 35.22 43.61 21.06 44.65 10.05 44.4 11.3 
Himachal Pradesh 55.93 35.22 59.78 30.37 49.85 34.55 50.8 29.4 
Jammu and Kashmir 55.25 5.52 56.83 5.13 51.7 9.1 55.4 16.6 
Karnataka 60.28 20.01 54.28 31.54 55.8 28.45 50.6 31.7 
Kerala 40.77 12.92 36.48 20.42 42.95 12.7 41.5 21.0 
Madhya Pradesh 59.75 28.82 56.72 37.23 49.1 19.45 46.7 25.7 
Maharashtra 56.45 33.21 51.79 35.83 49.05 31.85 41.9 29.5 
Orissa 57.63 13.87 59.48 21.70 48.05 11 46.5 18.6 
Punjab 60.55 5.40 55.21 11.63 50.4 16.25 48.5 14.1 
Rajasthan 58.39 37.07 58.28 37.94 47.4 25.3 46.6 22.2 
Tamil Nadu 54.39 28.21 49.12 30.38 53.05 23.75 43.3 30.6 
Uttar Pradesh 56.17 14.91 55.22 20.03 44.75 11.3 43.2 16.1 
West Bengal 50.68 6.09 49.56 10.27 46.5 7.15 48.4 10.6 
India 55.75 20.32 53.09 24.16 48 18 46.2 21.2 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation in India, 1999-2000, Part I, NSS, 38th and 55th Rounds, for 
1983 and 1999-2000, Ministry of Statistics and Programme Implementation, Government of India. 
Note: M: Male, F: Female. 














Table 11A.2 
Disparities in Employment Rate (CDS) between SC and Non-SC/ ST Males (Rural) 
Disparity Ratio Disparity Index 

1983 1999 1983 1999 

States SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST 
Andhra Pradesh 0.92 0.91 0.08 0.09 
Assam 1.07 1.1 0.06 0.08 
Bihar 0.99 1.09 0.01 0.07 
Gujarat 0.86 0.91 0.14 0.09 
Haryana 0.81 0.96 0.18 0.04 
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(Table 11A.2 continued) 











Disparity Ratio Disparity Index 

1983 1999 1983 1999 
States SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST 
Himachal Pradesh 1.07 1.01 0.07 0.01 
Jammu and Kashmir 1.03 1.09 0.03 0.08 
Karnataka 0.9 0.91 0.11 0.09 
Kerala 0.89 0.91 0.08 0.07 
Madhya Pradesh 0.95 0.95 0.05 0.05 
Maharashtra 0.92 0.83 0.08 0.15 
Orissa 1.03 1.0 0.03 0 
Punjab 0.91 0.89 0.1 0.11 
Rajasthan 1.0 1.0 0 0 
Tamil Nadu 0.9 0.81 0.09 0.18 
Uttar Pradesh 0.98 0.98 0.02 0.02 
West Bengal 0.98 1.11 0.02 0.08 
Arunachal Pradesh - 1.88 - 0.87 
Manipur - 1.11 - 0.09 
Meghalaya - 25.84 - = 
Mizoram - 0.79 - 0.14 
Nagaland - 1.14 - 0.25 
Sikkim - 1.03 - 0.03 
Tripura 1.09 1.03 0.09 0.02 
India 0.95 0.97 0.05 0.02 





Source: 38th and 55th Rounds of the Employment and Unemployment Report, NSS. 














Table 11A.3 
Disparities in Employment Rate (CDS) between SC and Non-SC/ ST Females (Rural) 
Disparity Ratio Disparity Index 

1983 1999 1983 1999 
State SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST 
Andhra Pradesh 1.08 1.12 0.05 0.08 
Assam 0.95 1.24 0.03 0.1 
Bihar 1.82 2.0 0.31 0.34 
Gujarat 1.06 1.16 0.04 0.09 
Haryana 0.6 1.12 0.31 0.06 
Himachal Pradesh 0.86 0.85 0.1 0.1 
Jammu and Kashmir 0.93 1.82 0.03 0.3 
Karnataka 1.58 1.11 0.27 0.07 
Kerala 1.58 1.65 0.24 0.26 
Madhya Pradesh 1.29 1.32 0.17 0.16 
Maharashtra 1.08 0.93 0.05 0.05 
Orissa 1.56 1.69 0.24 0.27 
Punjab 2.15 0.87 0.36 0.07 
Rajasthan 1.02 0.88 0.02 0.07 
Tamil Nadu 1.08 1.29 0.05 0.15 
Uttar Pradesh 1.34 1.42 0.16 0.18 
West Bengal 1.69 1.48 0.25 0.19 
Arunachal Pradesh - 0 - - 
Manipur - 1.44 - 0.19 
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(Table 11A.3 continued) 





Disparity Ratio Disparity Index 











1983 1999 1983 1999 
State SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST 
Meghalaya - 0 - - 
Mizoram - 0 7 = 
Nagaland - 5.67 - 1.09 
Sikkim - 1.15 - 0.07 
Tripura 0.65 0.78 0.2 0.11 
India 1.19 1.18 0.1 0.09 


Source: 38th and 55th Round of the Employment and Unemployment Report, NSS. 














Table 11A.4 
Urban Employment Rate of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs according to Current Daily Status 
1983 1999-2000 
Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC 
State M F M F M F M F 
Andhra Pradesh 54.77 13.71 44.97 16.46 49 13.95 42.5 17.4 
Assam 53.16 6.96 49.21 8.07 50.1 9.35 41.9 7.7 
Bihar 51.90 7.33 48.71 18.25 42.3 5.25 43.7 11.7 
Gujarat 54.22 9.36 50.51 14.91 50.9 9.5 46.7 14.9 
Haryana 60.00 9.17 56.40 9.43 51.25 6.95 44.3 14.2 
Himachal Pradesh 58.53 13.74 53.57 18.45 51.35 13.6 52.4 8.6 
Jammu and Kashmir 57.50 16.21 58.43 6.97 50.1 4.2 49.9 10.6 
Karnataka 54.16 16.79 45.78 16.94 52.3 14.65 49.2 20.7 
Kerala 43.97 11.42 33.11 22.45 45.4 13.45 41.1 22.9 
Madhya Pradesh 52.19 10.23 49.64 21.27 46.5 9.8 41.9 14.9 
Maharashtra 54.79 11.19 47.21 17.49 51.55 11.1 44.2 16.0 
Orissa 53.93 6.65 54.84 15.35 44.65 7.3 47.0 20.0 
Punjab 59.81 8.18 56.29 12.56 53.7 8.2 49.9 7.5 
Rajasthan 53.02 13.26 45.45 19.11 48.2 9.1 43.5 12.5 
Tamil Nadu 53.90 16.42 49.16 19.10 51.9 16.2 43.0 21.9 
Uttar Pradesh 53.55 6.33 53.13 16.43 47 6.25 45.9 9.5 
West Bengal 54.86 10.12 55.01 13.46 55.7 8.55 52.8 12.4 
India 53.97 11.26 50.14 16.77 49.65 10.75 45.8 14.0 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation in India, 1999-2000, Part I, 38th and 55th Rounds, for 1983 
and 1999-2000, NSS, Ministry of Statistics and Programme Implementation, Government of India. 


Note: M: Male, F: Female. 


Table 11A.5 
Disparities in Employment Rate (CDS) between SC and Non-SC/ ST Males (Urban) 





Disparity Ratio Disparity Index 











1983 1999 1983 1999 
State SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST 
Andhra Pradesh 0.82 0.87 0.17 0.11 
Assam 0.93 0.84 0.07 0.14 
Bihar 0.94 1.03 0.06 0.02 
Gujarat 0.93 0.92 0.06 0.07 
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(Table 11A.5 continued) 














Disparity Ratio Disparity Index 

1983 1999 1983 1999 
State SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST 
Haryana 0.94 0.86 0.06 0.12 
Himachal Pradesh 0.92 1.02 0.09 0.02 
Jammu and Kashmir 1.02 1 0.02 0 
Karnataka 0.85 0.94 0.15 0.05 
Kerala 0.75 0.91 0.2 0.08 
Madhya Pradesh 0.95 0.9 0.04 0.08 
Maharashtra 0.86 0.86 0.13 0.13 
Orissa 1.02 1.05 0.02 0.04 
Punjab 0.94 0.93 0.06 0.07 
Rajasthan 0.86 0.9 0.13 0.08 
Tamil Nadu 0.91 0.83 0.08 0.16 
Uttar Pradesh 0.99 0.98 0.01 0.02 
West Bengal 1 0.95 0 0.05 
Arunachal Pradesh - 1.49 - 0.28 
Manipur - 0.75 - 0.2 
Meghalaya - 1.05 - 0.04 
Mizoram - 1.1 - 0.09 
Nagaland - 0.72 - 0.33 
Sikkim - 1.04 - 0.04 
Tripura 0.88 0.9 0.11 0.09 
India 0.93 0.92 0.07 0.07 





Source: 38th, 50th and 55th Rounds of the Employment and Unemployment Report, NSS. 


Table 11A.6 
Percentage of Rural Persons of Age 5 Years and above Unemployed according to 
Current Daily Status for SC and Non-SC/ ST Households 














1983 1999-2000 
Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC 
State M F M F M F M F 
Andhra Pradesh 4.65 3.12 7.48 8.34 4.05 2.25 7.2 5.1 
Assam 2.08 0.61 2.39 0.40 3.75 1.75 2.5 0.7 
Bihar 3.51 1.22 7.54 4.93 3.20 0.45 5.0 1.8 
Gujarat 2.55 0.71 5.56 2.92 2.30 0.80 5.4 2.3 
Haryana 2.97 0.28 5.76 0.65 1.50 0.10 6.1 0.4 
Himachal Pardesh 1.36 0.39 1.35 - 2.35 0.30 2.0 0.4 
Jammu and Kashmir 5.61 0.16 1.76 0.14 3.70 0.20 2.8 0.2 
Karnataka 3.45 2.26 7.56 1.57 1.85 0.95 4.9 2.1 
Kerala 12.04 5.40 19.80 11.99 9.70 4.60 14.9 9.0 
Madhya Pradesh 1.06 0.50 2.23 1.48 1.80 0.80 2.8 1.4 
Maharashtra 3.29 2.21 6.44 4.33 3.05 2.15 5.1 3.8 
Orissa 4.41 1.67 6.59 3.40 4.60 1.25 4.1 1.1 
Punjab 2.87 0.53 8.12 1.26 1.70 0.50 3.8 0.2 
Rajasthan 1.91 0.41 3.41 1.57 1.45 0.55 2.5 0.9 
Tamil Nadu 9.76 5.74 17.22 13.40 4.75 2.70 10.9 5.5 
Uttar Pradesh 1.64 0.19 3.88 1.13 1.50 0.10 2.8 0.8 
West Bengal 7.84 1.37 9.66 3.87 7.35 2.05 6.3 1.2 
India 4.03 1.72 7.16 4.23 3.35 1.40 5.0 2.1 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation in India, 1999-2000, Part I, 38th and 55th Rounds, for 1983 
and 1999-2000, NSS, Ministry of Statistics and Programme Implementation, Government of India. 
Note: M: Male, F: Female. 
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Table 11A.7 
Disparities in Unemployment Rate (CDS) between SCs and Non-SCs/ STs (Rural) 

Disparity Ratio (Males) Disparity Ratio (Females) 
1983 1999 1983 1999 

State SC/Non-SC/ST —SC/Non-SC/ST + OBC SC/Non-SC/ST | SC/Non-SC/ST + OBC 
Andhra Pradesh 1.61 1.78 2.67 2.27 
Assam 1.15 0.67 0.66 0.40 
Bihar 2.15 1.56 4.04 4.00 
Gujarat 2.18 2.35 4.11 2.88 
Haryana 1.94 4.07 2.32 4.00 
Himachal Pradesh 0.99 0.85 - 1.33 
Jammu and Kashmir 0.31 0.76 0.88 1.00 
Karnataka 2.19 2.65 0.69 2.21 
Kerala 1.64 1.54 2.22 1.96 
Madhya Pradesh 2.1 1.56 2.96 1.75 
Maharashtra 1.96 1.67 1.96 1.77 
Orissa 1.49 0.89 2.04 0.88 
Punjab 2.83 2.24 2.38 0.40 
Rajasthan 1.79 1.72 3.83 1.64 
Tamil Nadu 1.76 2.29 2.33 2.04 
Uttar Pradesh 2.37 1.87 5.95 8.00 
West Bengal 1.23 0.86 2.82 0.59 
India 1.78 1.49 2.46 1.50 





Source: 38th and 55th Rounds of Employment and Unemployment Report, NSS. 


Table 11A.8 
Percentage of Urban Persons of Age 5 Years and above Unemployed 
according to Current Daily Status 














1983 1999-2000 
Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC 

State M F M F M F M F 

Andhra Pradesh 4.99 1.82 10.77 3.28 3.9 13 4.5 1.7 
Assam 3.34 0.64 5.80 1.54 4.9 3 6.3 1.9 
Bihar 3.73 0.31 3.85 2.43 4.2 0.8 4.9 0.9 
Gujarat 4.39 0.38 6.56 1.49 2 0.3 3.4 13 
Haryana 4.54 0.52 6.19 2.92 2.1 0.3 4.5 1.2 
Himachal Pradesh 4.96 2.06 6.06 - 3.4 1.9 5.9 0.9 
Jammu and Kashmir 2.75 0.9 6.53 - 3.1 0.7 5.2 0.9 
Karnataka 5.19 1.58 5.70 2.55 2.5 1 3.9 1.1 
Kerala 11.86 4.9 22.23 6.10 7.7 4.7 14.0 8.7 
Madhya Pradesh 2.77 0.44 3.14 0.88 3.4 0.2 5.4 1.7 
Maharashtra 5.02 1.32 8.62 2.36 3.6 1.2 6.4 1.5 
Orissa 4.47 1.09 4.74 1.28 5.6 0.8 4.2 0.8 
Punjab 4.44 1.1 4.87 0.66 2:1 0.8 2.9 0.2 
Rajasthan 4.89 0.5 TAT 1.39 2.4 0.7 2.9 0.0 
Tamil Nadu 8.9 2.93 14.63 5.24 3.4 1.2 10.2 3.2 
Uttar Pradesh 4.13 0.42 5.58 0.68 2.9 0.6 3.7 0.2 
West Bengal 7.94 2.36 8.51 1.65 5.9 1.8 7.6 0.6 
India 5.28 1.42 7.20 2.10 3.5 1.1 5.2 1.2 





Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation in India, 1999-2000, Part I, 38th and 55th Rounds, for 1983 
and 1999-2000, NSS, Ministry of Statistics and Programme Implementation, Government of India. 
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Table11A.9 


Disparities in Unemployment Rate (CDS) between SCs and Non-SCs/ STs (Urban) 





Disparity Ratio 








Males Females 

1983 1999 1983 1999 
State SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST SC/Non-SC/ST 
Andhra Pradesh 2.16 1.15 1.8 1.7 
Assam 1.74 1.29 2.41 0.81 
Bihar 1.03 1.17 7.84 0.9 
Gujarat 1.49 1.7 3.92 2.89 
Haryana 1.36 2.14 5.62 4 
Himachal Pradesh 1.22 1.74 - 0.58 
Jammu and Kashmir 2.37 1.68 - 2.25 
Karnataka 1.1 1.56 1.61 1.69 
Kerala 1.87 1.82 1.24 1.78 
Madhya Pradesh 1.13 1.59 2 4.25 
Maharashtra 1.72 1.78 1.79 1.43 
Orissa 1.06 0.75 1.17 0.84 
Punjab 1.1 1.38 0.6 0.31 
Rajasthan 1.59 1.21 2.78 0 
Tamil Nadu 1.64 3 1.79 2.46 
Uttar Pradesh 1.35 1.28 1.62 0.5 
West Bengal 1.07 1.29 0.7 0.4 
India 1.36 1.49 1.48 1.09 





Source: 38th and 55th Rounds of Employment and Unemployment Report, NSS. 
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EMPLOYMENT UNDER RESERVATION 








Table 12A.1 
Government Employment of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs (Decadal Average) 
Years SC Non-SC/ST 
1960s 296,166 1,884,395 
1970s 398,286 2,385,697 
1980s 535,323 2,660,717 
1990s 602,486 2,728,336 
2000s* 577,142 2,704,596 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 
Note: * Based on three years—2000-03. 


Table 12A.2 
Percentage Share of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs to Total Employees in 
Government J obs by Category (Excluding Sweepers) 








Group A Group B Group C Group D 
Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1965 1.64 97.59 2.82 96.56 8.88 89.71 17.75 78.82 
1968 2.11 97.30 3.11 96.48 9.22 90.65 18.32 78.08 
1971 2.58 97.01 4.06 95.51 9.59 88.74 18.37 77.98 
1972 2.99 96.52 4.13 95.43 9.77 88.52 18.61 77.57 
1973 3.14 96.36 4.51 95.00 10.05 87.99 18.37 77.70 
1974 3.25 96.18 4.59 94.92 10.33 87.54 18.53 77.64 
1975 3.43 95.95 4.98 94.43 10.71 87.02 18.64 77.37 
1981 5.46 93.42 8.42 90.28 12.95 83.90 19.35 75.57 
1982 5.49 93.34 9.02 89.55 13.39 83.14 23.41 69.14 
1984 6.92 91.38 10.36 87.87 13.98 82.23 20.20 73.77 
1985 7.65 90.62 10.04 88.39 14.88 80.92 20.81 73.49 
1987 8.23 89.72 10.41 87.67 14.45 81.32 20.04 74.12 
1988 8.67 89.04 11.18 86.72 14.80 80.72 19.88 74.02 
1989 8.51 89.25 11.65 86.35 14.85 80.63 20.41 73.13 
1990 8.64 88.78 11.29 86.32 15.19 79.98 21.48 71.79 
1991 9.09 88.37 11.82 85.83 15.65 79.36 21.24 71.94 
1992 9.67 87.40 11.57 86.05 15.74 81.10 20.88 72.37 
1993 9.80 87.13 12.17 85.48 15.91 78.66 20.73 72.39 
1994 10.24 86.83 12.06 85.13 15.74 78.88 20.47 73.38 
1995 10.15 86.96 12.67 84.65 16.15 78.16 20.53 72.99 
1996 11.51 84.93 12.30 84.89 15.45 78.90 20.27 73.67 
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(Table 12A.2 continued) 











Group A Group B Group C Group D 
Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1997 10.74 86.03 12.90 84.05 16.20 77.65 24.06 69.21 
1998 10.80 85.76 12.35 84.63 16.32 77.67 18.65 74.40 
1999 11.29 85.32 12.68 83.98 15.78 78.15 20.00 73.00 
2000 10.97 85.55 12.54 84.37 15.88 77.79 17.38 75.95 
2001 11.42 85.00 12.82 83.48 16.25 77.29 17.89 75.30 
2002 11.09 84.94 14.08 81.74 16.12 77.94 20.07 72.80 
2003 11.93 83.88 14.32 81.36 16.29 77.17 17.98 75.06 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 12A.3 
Percentage Distributions of SC and Non-SC/ ST Employees in 
Government J obs by Category 











Group A Group B Group C Group D 

On 1 Jan SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1960 0.1 - 0.2 - 29.4 - 70.3 - 
1965 0.1 0.99 0.3 1.56 32.2 51.08 67.4 46.37 
1969 0.2 - 0.4 - 38.8 - 60.6 - 
1970 0.1 - 0.6 - 41.9 - 57.5 - 
1971 0.2 1.23 0.5 1.86 37.8 55.54 61.5 41.38 
1979 0.5 - 0.9 - 46.1 - 52.5 - 
1980 0.5 - 1.0 - 48.0 - 50.5 - 
1981 0.6 1.89 1.1 2.17 49.6 60.23 48.8 35.71 
1989 0.9 2.01 1.8 2.73 58.1 65.90 39.2 29.36 
1990 0.9 2.03 1.8 2.97 57.1 65.63 40.2 29.37 
1999 1.8 2.92 2.2 3.22 63.9 68.51 32.1 25.35 
2000 1.8 2.84 3.0 4.14 64.6 65.34 30.7 27.69 
2003 1.9 2.86 4.8 5.88 64.0 65.03 29.3 26.23 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 12A.4 
Government Employment of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs 
by Category (Decadal Average) 








Group D 
Group A Group B Group C (Excluding Sweepers) 
On 1 Jan SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-C/ST 
1971-1975 975 30,333 2,170 46,034 153,441 1,334,803 225,798 947,519 
1981-1989 4,112 51,355 7,338 63,703 289,553 1,661,702 239,290 852,652 


1990-1999 6,953 58,749 12,988 90,475 365,482 1,822,808 217,063 756,304 
2000-2003* 10,862 81,277 22,496 137,382 367,061 1,764,172 176,724 721,765 


Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 
Note: * Based on three years—2000-03. 
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Table 12A.5 
Government Employment of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs by Category 
(Decadal Point to Point) 











Group D 
On Group A Group B Group C (Excluding Sweepers) 
1 January SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1960 177 — 569 — 67,205 — 160,546 - 
1965 318 18,912 864 29,567 96,114 970,905 201,073 881,330 
1969 593 — 1,513 - 139,803 - 218,034 — 
1970 593 — 1,513 — 139,803 — 218,034 — 
1971 741 27,821 1,794 42,218 136,259 1,260,631 221,248 939,279 
1979 2,204 — 4,150 — 215,762 — 245,596 — 
1980 2,375 — 5,055 — 235,555 — 247,607 — 
1981 2,883 49,300 5,298 56,833 243,028 1,574,528 238,985 933,359 
1989 5,204 54,599 10,021 74,277 330,330 1,793,457 223,045 799,087 
1990 5,331 54,762 10,497 80,249 336,880 1,773,251 237,400 793,438 
1999 10,558 79,790 13,306 88,145 378,115 1,872,829 189,860 693,006 
2000 10,258 79,976 17,332 116,615 376,189 1,842,333 178,667 780,595 
2003 10,256 72,089 26,040 148,002 345,718 1,637,294 158,206 660,395 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 








Table 12A.6 
Percentage Share of SC and Non-SC/ ST Employees in PSEs 
On 1 January SC Non-SC/ST 
1971 7.4 90.3 
1979 16.9 75.4 
1980 17.4 75.0 
1989 19.5 70.7 
1990 19.6 70.5 
1999 17.4 74.6 
2000 18.0 73.9 
2004 16.0 76.2 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 12A.7 
Percentage Share of Social Groups to the Total Employees in PSE J obs 
by Category (Excluding Sweepers) 











On Group A Group B Group C Group D 

1 January SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1971 0.52 99.31 1.54 98.3 5.49 93.22 15.96 78.09 
1972 0.68 99.17 1.84 97.97 8.11 89.69 17.63 74.98 
1973 0.95 98.82 2.53 97.19 9.01 88.15 24.5 67.24 
1974 1.19 98.55 2.96 96.63 13.18 80.52 26.7 61.61 
1975 1.44 98.26 3.02 96.56 13.73 80.29 26.29 61.78 
1976 1.68 97.96 3.19 96.27 16.37 75.41 24.14 62.18 
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(Table 12A.7 continued) 








On Group A Group B Group C Group D 

1 January SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1977 1.81 97.76 3.09 96.36 16.76 75.56 22.53 67.15 
1978 2.03 97.51 3.68 95.41 16.3 76.29 22.85 66.64 
1979 2.29 97.19 4.15 94.89 16.98 75.15 22.44 67.63 
1980 2.9 96.44 5.12 93.52 18.08 74.2 22.36 66.88 
1981 3.18 96.13 6.12 92.36 18.15 73.94 20.89 67.82 
1982 3.58 95.54 6.58 91.54 17.8 73.72 22.28 65.32 
1983 3.69 95.44 6.58 91.49 17.83 73.6 22.34 65.18 
1984 3.93 95.18 5.38 93.02 18.23 73.13 27.37 57.5 
1985 4.12 94.98 5.51 92.92 18.34 73.04 27.21 57.66 
1986 4.58 94.42 6.09 92.32 18.5 72.73 30.75 52.24 
1987 4.86 93.97 6.17 92.28 18.54 72.63 30.83 52.1 
1988 5.32 93.5 7 90.91 19.04 72.06 31.13 49.39 
1989 5.76 92.95 8.41 89.28 19.19 71.93 31.36 48.9 
1990 5.95 92.61 8.73 88.76 19.2 71.85 31.39 48.79 
1991 6.41 92.05 9.05 88.42 19.2 71.78 30.79 49.48 
1992 6.69 91.65 9.22 87.83 16.82 75.05 23.25 67.05 
1993 7.37 90.75 9.12 87.51 18.71 72.87 21.9 68.34 
1994 7.8 90.32 9.54 87.15 17.97 73.08 23.84 66.32 
1995 8.19 89.64 9.5 87.2 18.95 72.32 22.58 67.57 
1996 8.41 89.32 9.68 86.8 19.14 72.14 22.41 66.92 
1997 9.2 88.31 10.4 85.9 18.98 72.4 22.61 66.57 
1998 9.56 87.82 10.53 85.58 18.97 72.55 22.57 66.57 
1999 10.13 87.06 10.63 85.27 17.89 73.99 22.62 66 
2000 10.35 86.68 11.05 84.77 18.93 72.61 22.51 66.08 
2001 10.76 86.2 11.52 83.87 18.94 72.25 22.89 65.83 
2002 11.2 85.44 12.01 83.09 19.05 72.15 21.67 67.47 
2003 11.75 84.76 12.44 82.41 19.38 71.39 21.47 67.5 
2004 11.48 85.06 11.72 82.97 17.07 74.79 18.2 71.27 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 12A.8 
Percentage Distribution of SC and Non-SC/ ST Employees in PSEs 
by Category, 1971-2004 











Group D 
On Group A Group B Group C (Excluding Sweepers) 
1 January SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1971 0.40 6.29 1.35 7.10 47.50 66.21 50.75 20.40 
1979 0.64 6.07 1.20 6.15 67.90 67.35 30.26 20.43 
1980 0.86 6.64 1.58 6.70 72.62 69.31 24.94 17.35 
1989 2.55 11.36 3.29 9.64 63.74 65.92 30.41 13.08 
1990 2.62 11.30 3.49 9.84 63.15 65.60 30.75 13.26 
1999 6.25 12.56 5.55 10.40 59.38 57.38 28.83 19.66 
2000 6.52 13.30 5.97 11.16 59.21 55.32 28.30 20.23 
2004 8.45 14.76 8.37 13.57 59.74 53.54 23.44 18.13 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 
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Table 12A.9 
SC and Non-SC/ ST Employment in PSEs 
(Decadal Point to Point) 











Group D 
Group A Group B Group C (Excluding Sweepers) 

On Non- Non- Non- Non- 

1 January SC SC/ST SC SC/ST SC SC/ST SC SC/ST 
1971 163 31,095 549 35,145 19,302 327,526 20,626 100,914 
1979 1,917 81,375 3,605 82,487 203,974 903,058 90,909 273,980 
1980 2,726 90,635 5,003 91,424 230,505 945,747 79,167 236,731 
1989 10,825 174,576 13,957 148,081 270,197 1,012,877 128,900 201,004 
1990 11,215 174,451 14,938 151,896 270,594 1,012,843 131,744 204,799 
1999 21,005 180,581 18,644 149,502 199,585 825,176 96,906 282,718 
2000 21,125 176,945 19,355 148,487 191,931 736,242 91,729 269,233 
2004 20,006 148,260 19,802 140,206 141,357 619,364 55,453 217,160 


Source: Public Enterprises Survey, Annual Report, Volume I, 1978-79, 1988-89, 1989-90, 1990-91, 1992-93 
and 2004-05, Ministry of Heavy Industries and Public Enterprises, Government of India. 


Table 12A.10 
Employments of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs in PSEs by Category 
(Decadal Average) 











Group D 
Group A Group B Group C (Excluding Sweepers) 
On Non- Non- Non- Non- 
1 January SC SC/ST SC SC/ST SC SC/ST SC SC/ST 
1971-79 892 56,010 1,775 55,491 107,716 597,002 81,105 227,091 
1980-89 6,041 130,674 8,608 124,313 249,726 992,848 103,774 224,301 


1990-99 15,655 175,675 16,101 145,375 226,308 885,812 115,710 304,751 
2000-04 21,413 165,437 21,296 151,164 172,369 668,751 77,154 242,055 


Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 





Table 12A.11 
Percentage Share of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs to the Total Employees 
in Public Sector Banks 


Year SC Non-SC/ST 





1978 10.2 88.2 
1980 11.6 86.3 
1988 13.8 82.6 
1990 14.4 81.4 
1999 15.2 79.9 
2000 16.1 79.0 
2004 17.6 76.7 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 
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Table 12A.12 
Employment of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs in Public Sector Banks 
(Decadal Point to Point) 








Year SC Non-SC/ST All 

1978 55,976 484,784 549,331 
1980 68,042 505,889 585,923 
1988 117,415 702,738 850,968 
1990 126,974 717,921 882,257 
1999 135,597 715,556 895,024 
2000 143,499 702,765 889,922 
2004 133,685 581,910 759,049 


Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 12A.13 
Employment of SCs and Non SCs/ STs in Public Sector Banks 
(Decadal Point to Point) 








Year SC Non-SC/ST 
1980-88 99,345 619,628 
1990-99 135,111 720,430 
2000-04 137,205 633,807 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 12A.14 
Percentage Share of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs in the Total Number of Employees 
in Public Sector Banks by Category 











Officers Clerks Sub-Staff 
Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1978 2.04 97.79 10.32 87.86 16.25 81.67 
1979 3.03 96.38 12.13 85.89 21.14 75.91 
1980 3.09 96.26 11.93 85.82 20.06 76.85 
1981 3.87 95.25 12.57 85.05 17.57 78.89 
1982 4.64 94.3 12.96 84.29 22.42 73.25 
1983 4.87 93.85 13.48 83.57 23.15 72.88 
1984 5.72 92.8 13.83 82.76 23.79 71.89 
1985 6.9 91.34 14.04 82.2 24.77 70.79 
1986 73 90.86 13.78 82.44 24.88 70.62 
1988 8.32 89.48 13.87 82.21 21.01 74.25 
1989 8.82 88.71 14.03 81.7 21.41 72.99 
1990 9.18 88.11 14.22 81.32 21.84 72.48 
1991 9.56 87.45 14.19 81.31 21.83 72.43 
1992 11.13 85.75 14.32 81.12 21.98 72.22 
1993 9.87 87.01 14.37 81.08 22.96 71.17 
1994 10.25 86.41 14.45 80.98 23.3 70.86 
1995 10.71 85.77 14.53 80.83 22.37 71.79 





(Table 12A.14 continued) 
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(Table 12A.14 continued) 








Officers Clerks Sub-Staff 

Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1996 11.11 85.24 14.69 80.61 23.01 71.03 
1997 11.47 84.67 14.83 80.46 23.46 70.37 
1998 11.88 84.11 15.01 80.18 23.25 70.59 
1999 10.55 85.36 14.92 80.23 22.24 71.56 
2000 12.51 83.27 14.88 80.36 24.47 69.28 
2001 13.04 82.65 15.17 80.02 24.8 68.77 
2002 14.41 80.49 15.9 79.00 25.72 67.85 
2004 14.98 79.14 16.16 78.76 25.38 67.6 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 12A.15 
Percentage Distribution of SC and Non-SC/ ST Employees in 
Public Sector Banks by Category (Vertical) 











Officers Clerks Sub-Staff 
Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1978 4.00 22.12 54.98 54.07 41.02 23.81 
1980 6.38 26.72 55.39 53.58 38.23 19.70 
1988 16.07 28.88 53.95 53.41 29.98 17.71 
1990 17.13 29.09 52.44 53.05 30.43 17.86 
1999 19.81 30.36 50.73 51.68 29.46 17.96 
2000 22.21 30.18 47.37 52.23 30.42 17.59 
2004 27.61 33.52 43.70 48.92 28.69 17.55 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 12A.16 
SC and Non-SC/ ST Bank Employees by Category 
(Decadal Point to Point) 











Officers Clerks Sub-Staff 
Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1978 2,238 107,232 30,775 262,112 22,963 115,440 
1980 4,339 135,188 37,690 271,033 26,013 99,668 
1988 18,864 202,971 63,348 375,338 35,203 124,429 
1990 21,756 208,869 66,584 380,851 38,634 128,201 
1999 26,861 217,238 68,787 369,801 39,949 128,517 
2000 31,871 212,072 67,975 367,072 43,653 123,621 
2004 36,914 195,068 58,421 284,697 38,350 102,145 





Source: Annual Reports of the Ministry of Finance, Government of India, 1978 to 2004-05. 
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Table 12A.17 
Public Sector Bank Employment of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs by Category 
(Decadal Average) 











Officers Clerks Sub-Staff 
Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1980-88* 10,959 173,728 53,109 330,734 35,277 115,167 
1990-99 26,232 213,059 68,293 379,237 40,587 128,134 
2000-04** 32,943 195,651 63,685 327,437 40,577 110,720 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 
Notes: * Based on eight years—1980-88. 
** Based on four years—2000-04. 


Table 12A.18 
Employment of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs in Public Sector Insurance Companies 
(Point to Point) 











SC Non-SC/ST 
As on 31 March Number of Employed Percentage Number of Employed Percentage 
1993 14,865 13.9 86,477 81.0 
2000 20,283 16.6 93,953 76.8 





Source: Annual Reports of the Ministry of Finance, Government of India, 1978 to 2004-05. 


Table 12A.19 
Percentage Share of SCs and Non-SCs/ STs in the Total Number of Employees in 
Public Sector Insurance Companies by Category 











Group A Group B Group C Group D 
Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1993 8.59 89.42 11.61 84.94 13.24 81.12 27.09 65.56 
1994 9.69 87.83 12.24 84.32 13.84 80.71 56.69 39.98 
1995 11.24 85.89 12.74 83.61 14.68 79.45 59.61 35.95 
1996 12.82 83.80 12.75 83.56 14.50 79.26 73.35 22.08 
1997 14.03 81.97 1.36 94.50 15.24 78.13 28.38 63.86 
1999 14.65 80.84 13.57 82.25 15.87 76.50 27.27 64.74 
2000 14.63 80.80 13.97 81.63 16.46 76.20 25.96 65.56 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 12A.20 
Employment for SCs and Non-SCs/ STs in Public Sector Insurance Companies 
by Category (Point to Point), 1993-2000 





Group A Group B Group C Group D 
Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1993 1,023 10,646 1,898 13,891 8,910 54,598 3,034 7,342 
2000 2,374 13,108 2,721 15,897 12,645 58,527 2,543 6,421 


Source: Annual Reports of the Ministry of Finance, Government of India, 1978 to 2004-05. 
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Table 12A.21 
Percentage Distribution of SC and Non-SC/ ST Employees in Public Sector 
Insurance Companies by Category 











Group A Group B Group C Group D 
Year SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
1993 6.88 12.31 12.77 16.06 59.94 63.14 20.41 8.49 
2000 11.70 13.95 13.42 16.92 62.34 62.29 12.54 6.83 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


ANNEXURE XIII 


RURAL PoVERTY—MAGNITUDE AND CHANGE 








Table 13A.1 
Disparity Ratio among Social Groups, 1999- 2000 (Rural) 

States SC/Non-SC/ST 
Andhra Pradesh 2.02 
Assam 1.10 
Bihar 1.56 
Gujarat 2.15 
Haryana 3.98 
Himachal Pradesh 2.07 
Jammu and Kashmir 3.72 
Karnataka 1.86 
Kerala 1.71 
Madhya Pradesh 1.54 
Maharashtra 1.92 
Orissa 1.56 
Punjab 5.31 
Rajasthan 2.30 
Tamil Nadu 2.21 
Uttar Pradesh 1.62 
West Bengal 1.22 
Other States and Union Territories 

Chandigarh 0.08 
Manipur 0.70 
Pondicherry 2.22 
Sikkim 1.53 
Tripura 0.95 
All India 1.67 





Source: Calculated from ‘Differences in Level of Consumption Among Socio-Economic Groups’, NSS, 55th Round, 
Ministry of Statistics and Programme Implementation, Government of India. 








Table 13A.2 
Rural Poverty Ratio, 1999- 2000 
States SC Non-SC/ST All 
Andhra Pradesh 16.5 8.1 11.1 
Assam 44.0 39.9 40.2 
Bihar 59.8 38.4 44.2 
Gujarat 17.8 8.3 13.2 
Haryana 19.0 4.8 8.3 
Himachal Pradesh 13.2 6.4 7.9 





(Table 13A.2 continued) 
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States SC Non-SC/ST All 
Jammu and Kashmir 7.1 1.9 2.5 
Karnataka 26.2 14.1 17.4 
Kerala 14.6 8.5 9.4 
Madhya Pradesh 41.3 26.9 37.1 
Maharashtra 33.3 17.3 23.8 
Orissa 51.8 33.2 48.2 
Punjab 12.4 2.3 6.4 
Rajasthan 19.6 8.5 13.6 
Tamil Nadu 32.6 14.7 20.5 
Uttar Pradesh 43.7 27.0 31.2 
West Bengal 35.1 28.7 31.9 
Other States and Union Territories 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - 0.2 
Arunachal Pradesh - 21.1 22.2 
Chandigarh 0.8 10.2 8.0 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli - - 17.5 
Daman and Diu - - 1.1 
Delhi 3.4 - 0.4 
Goa - 1.4 1.4 
Lakshadweep - - - 
Manipur - 10.3 15.0 
Meghalaya - 7.8 6.2 
Mizoram - - 2.3 
Nagaland - - 0.3 
Pondicherry 19.5 8.8 11.7 
Sikkim 34.0 22.2 21.4 
Tripura 15.1 16.0 17.4 
All India 36.2 21.6 27.1 





Source: Calculated from ‘Differences in Level of Consumption Among Socio-Economic Groups’, NSS, 55th Round, 


July 1999-June 2000. 


Table 13A.3 


Change in Rural Poverty (Annual Compound Growth Rate), 1983- 1999/ 2000 


(in per cent) 








States SC Non-SC/ST All 
Andhra Pradesh -5.0 -6.4 -5.3 
Assam 0.1 -0.3 -0.4 
Bihar -1.9 -2.7 -2.3 
Gujarat -4.8 -5.5 -5 

Haryana -3.9 -6.9 -5.5 
Himachal Pradesh -4.5 -4.6 -4.6 
Jammu and Kashmir -10.4 -14.7 -13.7 
Karnataka -4.3 -4.8 -4.5 
Kerala -8.7 -8.6 -8.5 
Madhya Pradesh -2.1 -2.1 -1.7 
Maharashtra -3.5 -5.53 -3.9 
Orissa -2.3 -3.2 -2.1 
Punjab -4.5 -7.7 -4.4 
Rajasthan -4.5 -6.5 -5.5 
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States SC Non-SC/ST All 
Tamil Nadu -4.4 -8 -5.9 
Uttar Pradesh -1.7 -2.9 -2.5 
West Bengal -4.4 -4.0 -4.2 
Other States and Union Territories 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands - - -26.3 
Arunachal Pradesh - - - 
Chandigarh -16.6 5.4 -0.4 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli - - -7.8 
Daman and Diu - - -15.1 
Delhi -0.5 - -17.0 
Goa - - - 
Lakshadweep - - - 
Manipur - - - 
Meghalaya - - - 
Mizoram - - -14.4 
Nagaland - - - 
Pondicherry -8.8 - -9.9 
Sikkim - - - 
Tripura - - - 
All India -2.9 -3.3 -3.2 





Source: Calculated from ‘Differences in Level of Consumption Among Socio-Economic Groups’, NSS, 55th Round, 


July 1999-June 2000. 
Note: NA means ‘not available’. 


Table 13A.4 
Net Change in Disparity Ratio (Rural) 











States Net Change in SC/Non-SC/ST 

Major States 1983-93 1993-2000 1983-2000 
Andhra Pradesh 0.61 -0.18 0.43 
Assam -0.03 0.11 0.08 
Bihar -0.02 0.22 0.20 
Gujarat -0.06 0.29 0.23 
Haryana -0.11 1.68 1.57 
Himachal Pradesh -0.61 0.65 0.04 
Jammu and Kashmir -0.47 2.48 2.02 
Karnataka 0.24 -0.09 0.15 
Kerala -0.24 0.20 -0.03 
Madhya Pradesh -0.02 0.01 -0.01 
Maharashtra 0.15 0.33 0.48 
Orissa -0.14 0.36 0.21 
Punjab 1.52 0.73 2.24 
Rajasthan 0.51 0.16 0.68 
Tamil Nadu 0.37 0.63 1.00 
Uttar Pradesh 0.29 0.01 0.30 
West Bengal -0.02 -0.06 -0.07 
Other States and Union Territories 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Arunachal Pradesh -0.88 0.00 -0.88 
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States 
Major States 


Chandigarh 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
Daman and Diu 
Delhi 

Goa 
Lakshadweep 
Manipur 
Meghalaya 
Mizoram 
Nagaland 
Pondicherry 
Sikkim 

Tripura 

All India 


Net Change in SC/Non-SC/ST 





1983-93 


0.91 
-0.853 
0.88 
0.00 
-0.36 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.97 
1.81 
1.43 


1993-2000 1983-2000 
-0.91 0.00 
-2.43 -3.26 
-0.88 0.00 

0.00 0.00 
0.00 -0.36 
0.00 0.00 
0.00 0.00 
0.70 0.70 
0.00 0.00 
0.00 0.00 
0.00 0.00 
1.25 2.22 
-0.28 1.53 
-0.48 0.95 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Table 13A.5 


Economic Characteristics of SCs in High and Low Poverty States, 1999- 2000 (Rural) 





States 


Bihar 


High Poverty States 


Orissa U.P. 


Average Kerala 


H.P. 


Low Poverty States 


Punjab Average India 





Poverty 
Access to 
Capital Assets 


Urbanisation (%) 


Employment % of 


Diversification Agricultural 
Workers 

% of Non- 
Agricultural 
Workers 

% of Rural 
Labour 
household 


Occupation 


% of Poor 

% of Landless 
household 

% of Landless + 
Near Landless 
household 

% of Cultivator 
worker 

% of Self 
Employed in 
Agricultural 
household 

% of Self 
Employed 
in Non- 
Agricultural 
household 


59.8 


23.8 


90.9 


11.6 


8.7 


11.0 


9.1 


84.7 


15.3 


73.0 


51.8 43.7 51.8 


1.4 5.3 10.2 


68.5 71.8 77.1 


25.4 44.8 27.3 


13.9 28.0 16.9 


15.5 13.1 13.2 


11.6 12.5 11.1 


64.1 77.0 75.3 


35.9 23.0 24.7 


57.4 48.4 59.6 


14.6 


4.2 


93.8 


1.9 


4.7 


4.1 


18.3 


35.5 


64.6 


83.8 


13.2 


0.9 


69.3 


63.3 


30.3 


16.9 


6.6 


65.8 


34.2 


34.5 


12.4 13.4 36.2 


12.2 5.8 10.0 


94.7 85.9 75.0 


5.2 23.4 26.8 


4.1 13.0 16.4 


18.2 13.1 12.0 


24.3 16.4 20.2 


48.6 49.9 72.9 


51.4 50.1 27.1 


61.7 60.0 61.4 
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(Table 13A.5 continued) 





High Poverty States Low Poverty States 





States Bihar Orissa U.P. Average Kerala H.P. Punjab Average India 





% of 
Agricultural 
Labour 
household 67.8 49.9 39.0 52.2 57.4 7.5 43.7 36.2 51.4 
Non- 
Agricultural 
Labour 
household 7.1 13.1 10.4 10.2 7.3 18.3 15.9 13.8 10.2 
Employment Current Weekly 
Rate Status (in %) 
(Male) 51.2 50.6 45.7 49.2 52.6 51.9 50.7 51.7 50.5 
Current Weekly 
Status (in %) 
(Female) 22.4 24.5 20.3 22.4 28.0 39.4 24.2 30.5 27.0 
Current Daily 
Status (in %) 
(Male) 46.4 46.5 43.2 45.4 41.5 50.8 48.5 46.9 46.2 
Current Daily 
Status (in %) 
(Female) 16.7 18.6 16.1 17.1 21.0 29.4 14.1 21.55 21.2 
Unemployment Current Weekly 
Status (in %) 


(Male) 1.8 2.0 1.8 1.9 Tel 1.6 2.8 4.0 2.5 
Current Weekly 

Status (in %) 

(Female) 0.4 0.6 0.5 0.5 6.1 0.4 0.1 2.2 1.0 


Current Daily 

Status (in %) 

(Male) 5.0 4.1 2.8 4.0 14.9 2.0 3.8 6.9 5.0 
Current Daily 

Status (in %) 

(Female) 1.8 1.1 0.8 1.2 9.0 0.4 0.2 3.2 2.1 

Wages Agricultural 

Wages (in Rs) 

(Male) 34.9 36.5 28.5 33.3 44.9 40.6 62.9 49.5 41.9 
Agricultural 

Wages (in Rs) 

(Female) 31.6 28.1 23.4 27.7 38.5 27.2 72.9 46.7 29.6 
Non- 

Agricultural 

Wages (in Rs) 

(Male) 47.9 52.2 36.6 45.5 62.4 44.5 70.9 59.3 61.1 
Non- 

Agricultural 

Wages (in Rs) 

(Female) 29.8 43.0 27.5 33.4 41.4 34.8 43.4 39.9 36.8 

Literacy Literacy Rate 

(in %) (Male) 30.0 58.9 45.7 44.9 86.3 74.5 51.5 70.8 52.5 
Literacy Rate 

(in %) 

(Female) 6.4 25.6 11.6 14.5 71.7 50.6 32.3 51.5 245 
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(Table 13A.5 continued) 








High Poverty States Low Poverty States 
States Bihar Orissa U.P. Average Kerala H.P. Punjab Average India 
Education Primary/ 
Level Middle (in %) 
(Male) 12.0 24.7 25.8 20.8 42.4 43.2 24.6 36.7 27.1 
Primary/ 
Middle (in %) 
(Female) 2.7 11.8 7.2 7.2 43.6 30.3 16.2 30.0 13.6 


Secondary and 

High School 

(in %) (Male) 125 240 204 190 436 354 244 345 221 
Secondary 

and High 

School (in %) 

(Female) 2.7 9.2 4.8 5.6 38.4 20.7 12.8 24.0 9.5 
Graduate and 

above (in %) 

(Male) 1.6 1.7 2.9 2.1 2.4 13 1.2 1.6 2.0 
Graduate and 

above (in %) 

(Female) 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.3 1.4 0.1 0.5 0.7 0.4 


Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 





Table 13A.6 
Economic Characteristics of Non-SCs/ STs in High and 
Low Poverty States, 1999- 2000 (Rural) 








High Poverty States Low Poverty States 
States Bihar Orisa W.B. Average H.P. Haryana Punjab Average India 
Poverty Head Count 
Ratio 38.4 33.2 28.7 33.4 6.4 4.8 2.3 45 21.6 
Access to % of Landless 


Capital Assets household 7.4 2.1 4.9 4.8 5.0 4.1 9.9 6.3 6.2 

% of Landless 

+ Near 

Landless 

household 61.0 57.5 71.5 63.3 65.9 47.5 52.3 55.2 54.3 
% of Cultivator 

worker 38.4 44.0 30.0 37.5 60.5 56.2 47.7 54.8 46.9 
% of Self 

Employed in 

Agricultural 

household 39.5 29.8 23.2 30.8 40.1 40.7 38.6 39.8 37.9 
% of Self 

Employed 

in Non- 

Agricultural 

household 13.8 13.5 28.0 18.4 11.8 18.0 17.7 15.8 15.2 
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High Poverty States Low Poverty States 
States Bihar Orisa W.B. Average H.P. Haryana Punjab Average India 








Urbanisation (%) 14.6 19.3 33.5 22.5 11.3 30.7 37.8 26.6 31.6 
Employment % of 
Diversification Agricultural 
Workers 79.1 62.2 50.9 64.1 62.4 63.1 55.8 60.4 67.8 
% of Non- 
Agricultural 
Workers 20.9 37.8 49.1 35.9 37.6 36.9 44.2 39.6 32.2 
Occupation % of Rural 
Labour 
household 29.6 35.8 34.2 33.2 20.0 19.4 19.2 19.5 31.2 
% of 
Agricultural 
Labour 
household 26.3 31.9 28.0 28.7 3.7 12.3 14.4 10.1 24.1 
Non- 
Agricultural 
Labour 
household 16.9 21.0 14.3 17.4 28.3 22.0 24.6 24.9 15.7 
Employment Current Weekly 


Rate Status (in %) 
(Male) 46.3 51.1 50.9 49.4 51.1 45.7 51.2 49.3 50.8 
Current Weekly 
Status (in %) 
(Female) 10.9 13.9 10.2 11.7 44.7 17.1 29.3 30.3 22.3 


Current Daily 

Status (in %) 

(Male) 43.7 48.1 46.5 46.1 49.9 44.7 50.4 48.3 48.0 
Current Daily 

Status (in %) 

(Female) 8.4 11.0 7.2 8.8 34.6 10.1 16.3 20.3 18.0 

Unemployment Current Weekly 
Status (in %) 


(Male) 1.8 3.0 4.8 3.2 1.9 1.1 1.5 1.5 2.1 
Current Weekly 

Status (in %) 

(Female) 0.3 1.4 1.9 1.2 0.3 0.1 0.5 0.3 1.0 


Current Daily 

Status (in %) 

(Male) 3.2 4.6 7.4 5.1 2.4 1.5 1.7 1.9 3.4 
Current Daily 

Status (in %) 

(Female) 0.5 1.3 2:1 1.3 0.3 0.1 0.5 0.3 1.4 

Wages Agricultural 

Wages (in Rs) 

(Male) 35.1 28.7 43.5 35.7 63.5 60.0 63.6 62.6 40.6 
Agricultural 

Wages (in Rs) 

(Female) 31.0 22.3 37.0 30.1 56.8 53.3 74.0 61.4 28.6 
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High Poverty States 


Low Poverty States 





States Bihar 


Orissa 


W.B. Average H.P. 


Haryana Punjab Average India 





Non- 
Agricultural 
Wages (in Rs) 
(Male) 46.3 
Non- 
Agricultural 
Wages (in Rs) 
(Female) 29.1 
Literacy Literacy Rate 
(in %) (Male) 61.8 
Literacy 
Rate (in %) 
(Female) 29.1 
Education Primary/ 
Level Middle (in %) 
(Male) 42.7 
Primary/ 
Middle (in %) 
(Female) 30.6 
Secondary and 
High School 
(in %) (Male) 35.2 
Secondary 
and High 
School (in %) 
(Female) 24.8 
Graduate and 
above (in %) 
(Male) 3.0 
Graduate and 
above (in %) 
(Female) 0.9 


38.5 


26.7 


73.7 


26.7 


37.0 


18.9 


26.0 


3.9 


0.5 


56.4 


30.0 


76.4 


30.0 


66.2 


44.0 


47.6 


27.1 


4.9 


8.5 


47.1 


28.6 


70.6 


28.6 


48.6 


31.1 


36.3 


21.0 


3.9 


3.3 


76.6 


43.6 


81.2 


43.6 


37.6 


23.3 


36.0 


18.9 


3.4 


1.1 


80.0 


25.8 


72.7 


25.8 


34.3 


29.3 


40.0 


45.6 


11.0 


2.0 


72.6 


40.9 


69.3 


40.9 


39.3 


30.4 


40.7 


25.6 


4.6 


1.2 


76.4 


36.7 


74.4 


36.7 


37.0 


27.6 


38.9 


30.0 


6.3 


1.4 


64.9 


56.1 


69.3 


56.1 


33.5 


21.7 


32.4 


17.8 


4.2 


1.2 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 


Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 











Table 13A.7 
Economic Characteristics—Average Values for High Poverty States (Rural) 
1999-2000 1993-94 1983 
SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC _Non-SC/ST 
Access to % of Landless 
Capital Assets | Households 10.2 4.8 12.4 10.6 11.4 - 

% of Landless + Near- 

Landless Households 77.1 63.3 75.8 50.2 74.0 - 
% of Cultivator Worker 27.3 37.5 28.9 50.0 24.2 42.4 
% of Self-Employed 

in Agricultural 

Households 16.9 30.8 22.3 49.1 - - 
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1999-2000 1993-94 1983 
SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC -Non-SC/ST 
% of Self-Employed 
in Non-Agricultural 
Households 13.2 18.4 12.6 15.3 - - 
Urbanisation 
(%) 11.1 22.5 10.5 17.9 10.1 20.4 
Employment  % of Agricultural 
Diversification Workers 75.3 64.1 81.4 70.7 78.5 63.3 
% of Non-Agricultural 
Workers 24.7 35.9 18.6 29.3 21.5 36.7 
Occupation % of Rural Labour 
Households 59.6 33.2 51.3 21.6 - - 
% of Agricultural 
Labour Households 52.2 28.7 45.9 19.0 - - 
Non-Agricultural 
Labour Households 10.2 17.4 13.9 14.1 - - 
Employment Current Weekly Status 
Rate (in %) (Male) 49.2 49.4 51.9 50.4 59.7 57.4 
Current Weekly Status 
(in %) (Female) 22.4 11.7 23.1 13.1 20.8 11.7 
Current Daily Status 
(in %) (Male) 45.4 46.1 48.2 48.5 53.8 53.8 
Current Daily Status 
(in %) (Female) 17.1 8.8 18.8 11.0 17.5 10.4 
Unemployment Current Weekly Status 
(in %) (Male) 1.9 3.2 2.1 1.7 3.4 2.6 
Current Weekly Status 
(in %) (Female) 0.5 1.2 1.1 0.5 23 0.9 
Current Daily Status 
(in %) (Male) * 4.0 5.1 3.9 2.6 79 53 
Current Daily Status 
(in %) (Female) 1.2 13 1.2 0.5 4.1 1.4 
Wages Agricultural Wages 
(in Rs) (Male) 33.3 35.7 25.1 16.3 4.5 4.3 
Agricultural Wages 
(in Rs) (Female) 27.7 30.1 14.2 14.5 4.2 3.9 
Non-Agricultural 
Wages (in Rs) (Male) 45.5 47.1 23.3 25.0 5.0 6.1 
Non-Agricultural 
Wages (in Rs) 
(Female) 33.4 28.6 18.8 17.9 2.0 3.0 
Literacy Literacy Rate (in %) 
(Male) 44.9 70.6 39.3 62.7 34.4 55.9 
Literacy Rate (in %) 
(Female) 14.5 42.9 9.1 27.8 8.8 24.5 
Education Primary/Middle (in %) 
Level (Male) 20.8 48.6 18.7 28.2 - - 
Primary/Middle (in %) 
(Female) 7.2 31.1 4.2 12.7 - - 
Secondary and High 
School (in %) (Male) 19.0 36.3 15.0 27.7 - - 
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1999-2000 1993-94 1983 
SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 

Secondary and High 

School (in %) 

(Female) 5.6 21.0 2.5 9.9 - - 
Graduate and Above 

(in %) (Male) 2.1 3.9 0.8 35 - - 
Graduate and Above 

(in %) (Female) 0.3 3.3 NA 0.6 - - 





Source: Calculated from ‘Differences in Level of Consumption among Socio-Economic Groups’, NSS, 38th, 50th 
and 55th Rounds; NSS, Land and Livestock Holdings, 1981 and 1991; Rural Labour Enquiry (Different 
Rounds) and Census 1981, 1991 and 2001; Assets and Indebtedness Survey, 1991. 











Table 13A.8 
Economic Characteristics—Average Values for Low Poverty States 
1999-2000 1993-94 1983 
SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
Access to % of Landless 
Capital Assets | Households 5.8 6.3 12.4 11.9 7.6 z 
% of Landless + Near 
Landless Households 85.9 55.2 74.0 45.2 81.9 E 
% of Cultivator Workers 23.4 54.8 10.0 34.7 30.1 55.0 
% of Self-Employed 
in Agricultural 
Households 13.0 39.8 8.8 41.3 - - 
% of Self-Employed 
in Non-Agricultural 
Households 13.1 15.8 10.6 14.7 - - 
Urbanisation (%) 16.4 26.6 25.3 34.3 13.1 21.1 
Employment % of Agricultural 
Diversification Workers 49.9 60.4 67.8 54.7 68.8 61.0 
% of Non-Agricultural 
Workers 50.1 39.6 32.2 45.4 31.2 39.0 
Occupation % of Rural Labour 
Households 60.0 19.5 68.7 31.5 - - 
% of Agricultural Labour 
Households 36.2 10.1 58.4 24.2 - - 
Non-Agricultural Labour 
Households 13.8 24.9 11.9 12.4 - - 
Employment Current Weekly Status 
Rate (in %) (Male) 51.7 49.3 54.6 57.3 56.3 57.5 
Current Weekly Status 
(in %) (Female) 30.5 30.3 31.2 31.2 24.9 19.4 
Current Daily Status 
(in %) (Male) 46.9 48.3 50.1 55.5 52.9 56.8 
Current Daily Status 
(in %) (Female) 21.5 20.3 24.4 23.8 21.0 25.3 
Unemployment Current Weekly Status 
(in %) (Male) 4.0 1.5 2.2 1.3 3.0 1.9 
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1999-2000 1993-94 1983 
SC = Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 








Current Weekly Status 


(in %) (Female) 2.2 0.3 0.9 0.6 - 0.4 
Current Daily Status 
(in %) (Male) 6.9 1.9 4.9 2.4 5.1 24 
Current Daily Status 
(in %) (Female) 3.2 0.3 21 1.2 - 0.4 
Wages Agricultural Wages 
(in Rs) (Male) 49.5 62.6 26.4 27.1 6.5 5.9 
Agricultural Wages 
(in Rs) (Female) 46.7 61.4 22.4 23.2 3.1 3.2 
Non-Agricultural Wages 
(in Rs) (Male) 59.3 76.4 30.8 34.6 7.6 8.2 
Non-Agricultural Wages 
(in Rs) (Female) 39.9 36.7 20.6 19.8 4.0 5.2 
Literacy Literacy Rate (in %) 
(Male) 70.8 74.4 48.9 62.1 35.3 54.7 
Literacy Rate (in %) 
(Female) 51.5 51.7 23.6 36.6 11.7 28.2 
Education Primary/Middle (in %) 
Level (Male) 36.7 37.0 22.5 28.5 - - 
Primary/Middle (in %) 
(Female) 30.0 27.6 12.1 18.3 E - 
Secondary and High 
School (in %) (Male) 34.5 38.9 19.0 27.3 - - 
Secondary and High 
School (in %) (Female) 24.0 30.0 8.3 14.4 - - 
Graduate and Above 
(in %) (Male) 1.6 6.3 15 2.9 - - 
Graduate and Above 
(in %) (Female) 0.7 1.4 0.4 0.7 - - 





Source: Calculated from ‘Differences in Level of Consumption among Socio-Economic Groups’, NSS, 38th, 50th 
and 55th Rounds; NSS, Land and Livestock Holdings, 1981 and 1991; Rural Labour Enquiry (Different 
Rounds); Census 1981, 1991 and 2001; Assets and Indebtedness Survey, 1991. 








Table 13A.9 
Correlation Matrix of Rural Poverty, 1983 

Variables SC Non-SC/ST 
Poverty Ratio 1.000 1.000 
Percentage of Landless Households 0.233 - 
Percentage of Landless + Near-Landless Households 0.263 - 
Percentage of Cultivators -0.136 0.395 
Percentage of Urbanisation -0.568 -0.447 
Percentage of Agricultural Workers 0.690 0.616 
Percentage of Non-Agricultural Workers -0.690 -0.616 
Employment Rate by CWS (Male) 0.270 -0.174 
Employment Rate by CWS (Female) 0.317 -0.144 
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(Table 13A.9 continued) 








Variables SC Non-SC/ST 
Employment Rate by CDS (Male) -0.208 -0.316 
Employment Rate by CDS (Female) 0.213 -0.170 
Unemployment Rate by CWS (Male) 0.214 -0.114 
Unemployment Rate by CWS (Female) 0.484 0.095 
Unemployment Rate by CDS (Male) 0.471 0.058 
Unemployment Rate by CDS (Female) 0.572 0.002 
Agricultural Wage (Male) -0.264 -0.267 
Agricultural Wage (Female) 0.145 0.129 
Non-Agricultural Wage (Male) -0.498 -0.356 
Non-Agricultural Wage (Female) -0.734 -0.670 
Literacy Rate (Male) -0.235 -0.218 
Literacy Rate (Female) -0.140 -0.293 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 
Note: CWS is Current Weekly Status; CDS is Current Daily Status. 








Table 13A.10 
Correlation Matrix of Rural Poverty, 1993-94 
Variables SC Non-SC/ST 
Poverty Ratio 1.000 1.000 
Capital Asset per Household -0.178 -0.412 
Percentage of Landless Household 0.404 0.378 
Percentage of Landless + Near-Landless Household 0.140 0.380 
Percentage of Cultivators 0.010 0.217 
Percentage of Self-Employed in Agriculture 0.065 0.290 
Percentage of Self-Employed in Non-Agriculture 0.137 0.042 
Percentage of Urbanisation -0.604 -0.583 
Percentage of Agricultural Workers 0.516 0.388 
Percentage of Non-Agricultural Workers -0.516 -0.388 
Percentage of Rural Labour 0.120 -0.006 
Percentage of Agricultural Labour 0.441 0.369 
Other Workers -0.312 -0.400 
Employment Rate by CWS (Male) 0.034 -0.417 
Employment Rate by CWS (Female) 0.241 -0.057 
Employment Rate by CDS (Male) -0.088 -0.431 
Employment Rate by CDS (Female) 0.211 0.014 
Unemployment Rate by CWS (Male) -0.428 -0.134 
Unemployment Rate by CWS (Female) -0.409 -0.322 
Unemployment Rate by CDS (Male) -0.064 -0.056 
Unemployment Rate by CDS (Female) -0.191 -0.368 
Agricultural Wage (Male) -0.491 -0.556 
Agricultural Wage (Female) -0.611 -0.483 
Non-Agricultural Wage (Male) -0.292 -0.315 
Non-Agricultural Wage (Female) -0.187 -0.194 
Literacy Rate (Male) -0.400 -0.292 
Literacy Rate (Female) -0.478 -0.345 
Primary and Middle Level (Male) -0.479 0.160 
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Variables SC Non-SC/ST 
Primary and Middle Level (Female) -0.351 -0.234 
Secondary and Higher Secondary Level (Male) -0.218 -0.191 
Secondary and Higher Secondary Level (Female) -0.481 -0.308 
Graduate and Above Level (Male) -0.483 -0.387 
Graduate and Above Level (Female) -0.497 -0.575 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 
Note: CWS is Current Weekly Status; CDS is Current Daily Status. 








Table 13A.11 
Correlation Matrix of Rural Poverty, 1999-2000 
Variables SC Non-SC/ST 
Poverty Ratio 1.000 1.000 
Percentage of Landless 0.340 -0.008 
Percentage of Landless + Near Landless Households -0.007 0.145 
Percentage of Cultivators 0.135 0.367 
Percentage of Self-Employed in Agriculture -0.052 0.316 
Percentage of Self-Employed in Non-Agriculture 0.080 -0.253 
Percentage of Urbanisation -0.572 -0.469 
Percentage of Agricultural Workers 0.576 0.539 
Percentage of Non-Agricultural Workers -0.576 -0.539 
Percentage of Rural Labour 0.297 -0.007 
Percentage of Agricultural Labour 0.430 0.509 
Other Workers -0.425 -0.431 
Employment Rate by CWS (Male) -0.121 -0.268 
Employment Rate by CWS (Female) 0.106 -0.107 
Employment Rate by CDS (Male) -0.076 -0.305 
Employment Rate by CDS (Female) 0.150 -0.056 
Unemployment Rate by CWS (Male) -0.179 0.176 
Unemployment Rate by CWS (Female) -0.079 0.178 
Unemployment Rate by CDS (Male) -0.052 0.194 
Unemployment Rate by CDS (Female) 0.000 0.(54) 
Literacy Rate (Male) -0.421 -0.391 
Literacy Rate (Female) -0.499 -0.316 
Primary and Middle Level (Male) -0.324 -0.006 
Primary and Middle Level (Female) -0.495 -0.251 
Secondary and Higher Secondary Level (Male) -0.513 -0.299 
Secondary and Higher Secondary Level (Female) -0.533 -0.321 
Graduate and Above Level (Male) -0.350 -0.278 
Graduate and Above Level (Female) -0.278 -0.403 
Agricultural Wage (Male) -0.686 -0.610 
Agricultural Wage (Female) -0.556 -0.481 
Non-Agricultural Wage (Male) -0.402 -0.463 
Non-Agricultural Wage (Female) -0.504 -0.490 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 
Note: CWS is Current Weekly Status; CDS is Current Daily Status. 
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Table 13A.12 
Regression Results—Factors Affecting Rural Poverty, 1983 





SC Non-SC/ST 
EQ-1 EQ-2 EQ-1 EQ-2 


Percentage of Cultivators -2.279 (0.401)* -0.641 (0.523) 
Urbanisation -1.249 (0.415)* -0.630 (0.246) 
Percentage of Non-Agriculture 

Workers -1.047 (0.346)* -3.218(0.359)*  -0.442 (0.647) 
Employment Rate by CWS 

(Female) 
Employment Rate by CDS 

(Female) 
Unemployment Rate by CWS 

(Male) 
Unemployment Rate by CDS 

(Female) 0.350 (0.278) 0.472 (0.807) 
Agricultural Wage (Male) 
Non-Agricultural Wage (Female) -3.087(1.561)* -1.971 (3.068)*** 
Constant 7.023(12089) 7.821(10.717)* 3.855(31.916) 2.342 (38.262) 
R Square 0.589 0.603 0.493 0.475 


Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 

Notes: 1. Standard Errors values are in parenthesis. 
2. CWS is Current Weekly Status; CDS is Current Daily Status. 
* Significant at 1-2 per cent level of significance. 

** Significant at 5 per cent level of significance. 

*** Significant at 10 per cent level of significance. 

* Significant at more than 10 per cent level of significance. 











Table 13A.13 
Regression Results—Factors Affecting Rural Poverty, 1993-94 





SC Non-SC/ST 
EQ-1 EQ-2 EQ-1 EQ-2 


Percentage of Landless 1.464 (0.532)* 1.415(0.793)* 
Percentage of Landless + Near- 
Landless 
Urbanisation -2.153(0.335)** -2.066 (0.348)**=* 
Percentage of Non-Agricultural 
Workers -0.398 (0.371) 
Other Workers 
Employment Rate by CWS (Male) 0.919(1.754) 0.865(1.426) 
Employment Rate by CDS (Male) -2.092(1.817)*** -2.392(1.409)** 
Literacy Rate (Male) 
Literacy Rate (Female) -0.155 (0.162) 
Level of Education (Primary and 
Middle) (Male) 
Level of Education (Primary and 
Middle) (Female) 
Level of Education (Secondary 
and Higher Secondary) (Male) 
Agricultural Wage (Male) -2.266 (0.623)** -3.086 (0.502)* 
Agricultural Wage (Female) -2.041 (0.843)*** -1.513(1.074)*** 1 


(Table 13A.13 continued) 
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SC Non-SC/ST 
EQ-1 EQ-2 EQ-1 EQ-2 
Non-Agricultural Wage (Male) 
Assets per Household -1.378 (.000)* -1.472 (.000)* 
Constant 5.493 (11.582) 5.063 (12.466) 5.714(28.291) 6.419(24.391) 
R Square 0.493 0.494 0.802 0.800 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 











Notes: 1. Standard Errors values are in parenthesis. 

2. CWS is Current Weekly Status; CDS is Current Daily Status. 

* Significant at 1-2 per cent level of significance. 

*** Significant at 5 per cent level of significance. 

*** Significant at 10 per cent level of significance. 

* Significant at more than 10 per cent level of significance. 

Table 13A.14 
Regression Results—Factors Affecting Rural Poverty, 1999-2000 
SC Non-SC/ST 
EQ-1 EQ-2 EQ-1 EQ-2 
Urbanisation -2.267 (0.240)* -2.373 (260) ** -3.038(.142)* 
Percentage of Agricultural Workers 0.565(0.143) 
Percentage of Non-Agricultural 
Workers 0.105(.130) 

Percentage of Agricultural Labour 0.850(.225) 
Other Workers -1.509(0.437) -.975(.279) -.626(.256) 
Literacy Rate (Male) -.439(.201) 


Literacy Rate (Female) 

Level of Education (Primary and 
Middle) (Female) 

Level of Education (Secondary and 
Higher Secondary) (Female) 

Agricultural Wage (Male) 

Non-Agricultural Wage (Male) 

Non-Agricultural Wage (Female) 

Constant 

R. Square 


-1.299(.569)* 
1.956(.744)*** 
-4.131(0.145)*  -2.614(228)* 
-2.098(.246)** 
7.349(10.459) 7.189(12.187) 
0.602 0.691 


-2.660(0.132)*  -2.25(.134)*** 


-6.22(.142) 
4.056(14.48) 2.803(16.392) 
0.628 0.472 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 


Notes: 


1. Standard Errors values are in parenthesis. 


2. CWS is Current Weekly Status; CDS is Current Daily Status. 
* Significant at 1-2 per cent level of significance. 

** Significant at 5 per cent level of significance. 

*** Significant at 10 per cent level of significance. 

* Significant at more than 10 per cent level of significance. 
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Table 14A.1 
School Attendance Rates by Sex and Social Groups, 1987-88 and 1993-94 


(in per cent) 











1987-88* 1993-94 
SC Non-SC/ST SC Non-SC/ST 
State Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
India 49.8 33.1 63.4 45.8 64.3 46.2 74.9 61.0 
Andhra Pradesh 55.1 32.1 63.9 42.3 64.4 44.5 71.7 56.0 
Assam 69.9 70.5 63.2 58.7 75.4 70.8 75.9 71.7 
Bihar 24.1 9.3 46.9 27.3 46.0 22.5 63.5 44.1 
Gujarat 70.3 48.6 68.1 53.9 775 65.3 78.6 62.6 
Haryana 63.1 49.0 76.9 54.9 76.6 56.6 65.0 71.7 
Himachal Pradesh 76.5 89.6 83.9 69.3 87.6 82.1 91.8 83.9 
Jammu and Kashmir 70.2 53.4 63.3 40.9 87.5 63.9 85.0 75.7 
Karnataka 47.5 29.4 62.5 50.8 65.7 40.5 76.2 67.6 
Kerala 86.1 81.9 89.7 87.5 96.0 88.5 92.9 94.0 
Madhya Pradesh 48.2 25.7 63.0 34.0 57.6 37.0 70.4 52.5 
Maharashtra 66.0 43.1 77.1 62.5 83.8 72.8 86.4 76.7 
Orissa 46.7 30.9 66.1 51.5 67.9 43.9 76.5 68.0 
Punjab 50.5 41.3 76.3 69.3 68.6 59.2 88.4 83.6 
Rajasthan 49.8 12.3 65.5 27.9 58.1 21.5 76.8 41.1 
Tamil Nadu 72.4 58.1 79.6 63.7 76.9 71.2 85.6 76.6 
Tripura 65.7 63.0 70.6 68.8 87.9 83.2 86.7 86.6 
Uttar Pradesh 43.6 15.1 57.0 33.6 59.7 31.5 69.9 49.4 
West Bengal 47.3 39.0 56.6 52.4 67.9 56.9 71.1 65.9 


Source: NSS, 43rd Round, July 1987-June 1988 and 50th Round (Report No. 412), Government of India. 
Note: * Excludes Neo-Buddhists of Maharashtra. 


Table 14A.2 
School Dropout Rates for Boys and Girls by Stages of Education and Social Groups, 2002 


(in per cent) 














All Communities SCs 

Stage of Education I-V I-VIII I-V I-VIII 

State Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
India 38.4 39.9 52.9 56.9 43.7 47.1 58.6 63.6 
Andhra Pradesh 42.6 43.5 61.3 65.2 47.3 50.3 67.5 73.9 
Assam 46.6 51.1 67.5 713 49.2 48.7 66.5 66.9 
Bihar 60.7 63.1 73.8 76.6 53.9 57.4 82.9 83.9 
Gujarat 27.2 22.1 50.0 55.9 30.9 35.9 55.7 71.4 





(Table 14A.2 continued) 
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(Table 14A.2 continued) 














All Communities SCs 

Stage of Education I-V I-VIII I-V I-VIII 
State Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Haryana 30.5 30.5 8.2 17.1 32.1 32.8 34.5 48.7 
Himachal Pradesh 15.2 18.2 20.5 23.4 24.4 26.7 35.2 37.6 
Jammu and Kashmir 32.2 25.4 32.3 27.3 39.2 34.7 49.9 47.1 
Karnataka 23.9 23.9 50.8 51.2 0.7 11.2 55.4 59.9 
Kerala 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Madhya Pradesh 29.2 30.0 46.2 55.3 24.7 23.1 44.7 56.6 
Maharashtra 6.1 8.8 35.4 38.9 5.8 11.0 33.0 44.4 
Orissa 38.9 40.1 61.5 59.6 46.5 57.5 65.6 74.1 
Punjab 21.3 19.3 35.3 38.8 31.1 28.4 52.1 51.6 
Rajasthan 55.5 73.5 46.8 64.6 63.9 83.5 49.5 70.8 
Tamil Nadu 30.2 24.0 44.0 35.4 32.6 25.5 43.2 39.3 
Tripura 50.1 51.0 68.8 69.2 45.1 46.4 64.8 69.0 
Uttar Pradesh 45.8 55.0 55.9 66.8 52.8 63.7 67.9 80.0 
West Bengal 39.4 40.4 67.7 74.4 49.3 54.7 63.3 63.8 
Delhi 27.0 28.4 10.0 22.9 0.0 0.0 58.1 57.1 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 














Table 14A.3 
State-wise Participation and Coefficient of Equality in Higher Education for SCs 
Percentage of Participation in Coefficient of Equality 
Higher Technical All Higher Technical 
Education Education* Education Education 
State 1991 2001 1991 2001 1991 2001 1991 2001 
India 7.43 10.29 6.47 7.23 0.45 0.64 0.40 0.45 
Andhra Pradesh 11.29 13.90 10.08 12.13 0.71 0.86 0.63 0.75 
Assam 7.45 8.80 5.46 10.72 1.01 1.28 0.74 1.55 
Bihar - 5.58 - 3.42 - 0.36 - 0.22 
Gujarat 7.24 15.23 5.26 5.38 0.98 2.14 0.71 0.76 
Haryana 5.65 9.45 16.95 3.93 0.29 0.48 0.86 0.20 
Himachal Pradesh 7.33 12.55 13.32 8.96 0.29 0.51 0.53 0.36 
Jammu and Kashmir - 0.00 - 0.00 - 0.00 - 0.00 
Karnataka - 12.74 3.96 5.89 - 0.79 0.24 0.36 
Kerala 6.41 9.63 6.75 6.52 0.65 0.98 0.68 0.66 
Madhya Pradesh 7.27 8.99 10.20 6.34 0.50 0.59 0.70 0.42 
Maharashtra 8.25 9.85 5.73 1.72 0.74 0.97 0.52 0.17 
Orissa 6.36 9.34 9.22 8.53 0.39 0.57 0.57 0.52 
Punjab 11.75 12.07 18.55 7.80 0.42 0.42 0.66 0.27 
Rajasthan - 10.34 - 19.17 - 0.60 - 1.11 
Tamil Nadu 12.93 18.62 10.01 10.98 0.67 0.98 0.52 0.58 
Tripura 11.45 15.79 15.80 16.97 0.70 0.91 0.97 0.98 
Uttar Pradesh 11.61 14.08 4.80 22.03 0.55 0.67 0.23 1.04 
West Bengal 7.49 11.70 5.94 8.04 0.32 0.51 0.25 0.35 
Delhi 5.76 10.28 11.27 8.74 0.30 0.61 0.59 0.52 





Source: Thorat, Sukhadeo and Chittaranjan Senapati. 2006. ‘Reservation Policy in India—Dimensions and Issues’, 
Working Paper Series, Vol. I, No. 02, IIDS. 
Note: *Degree courses only. 
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Table 15A.1 


Distribution of SC Households by the Condition of Occupied Census Houses 


(in per cent) 





Condition of Census Houses 











Total/ Total Residence Residence-cum-Other Use 
Rural/ Dilapi- Dilapi- Dilapi- 
State Urban Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated 
India Total 42.2 49.7 8.1 42.4 49.5 8.1 36.8 55.9 7.3 
Rural 39.7 51.8 8.5 39.9 51.6 8.6 33.9 58.4 7.8 
Urban 51.3 42.3 6.4 51.3 42.2 6.5 49.6 45.0 5.3 
Andhra Total 51.9 42.4 5.7 51.9 42.4 5.7 53.8 42.0 4.2 
Pradesh Rural 49.7 44.3 6.0 49.7 44.3 6.0 51.1 44.3 4.6 
Urban 62.7 33.5 3.8 62.6 33.5 3.9 64.4 33.0 2.6 
Assam Total 26.9 62.0 11.1 26.8 62.0 11.1 32.2 59.0 8.8 
Rural 23.4 65.1 11.5 23.3 65.1 11.5 25.5 64.3 10.2 
Urban 43.3 47.5 9.2 43.2 47.5 9.3 47.8 46.7 5.6 
Bihar Total 25.9 57.5 16.6 25.9 57.4 16.7 25.7 60.7 13.6 
Rural 24.6 58.4 17.0 24.6 58.3 17.1 24.1 62.0 13.9 
Urban 38.0 48.8 13.2 37.8 48.9 13.3 44.6 45.2 10.2 
Delhi Total 39.3 50.7 10.0 39.1 50.8 10.1 45.2 47.7 7.0 
Rural 35.0 58.2 6.8 34.8 58.3 6.9 39.4 56.1 4.5 
Urban 39.6 50.1 10.3 39.4 50.2 10.4 45.7 47.1 7.2 
Gujarat Total 50.1 46.9 2.9 50.2 46.8 3.0 46.6 51.5 1.9 
Rural 44.4 52.4 3.2 44.5 52.3 3.2 43.7 54.4 1.9 
Urban 57.6 39.7 2.6 57.7 39.7 2.6 54.7 43.3 2.0 
Haryana Total 32.1 59.8 8.1 32.3 59.5 8.2 29.1 63.7 7.1 
Rural 30.0 61.6 8.4 30.2 61.4 8.4 27.4 65.1 7.5 
Urban 38.5 54.0 7.5 38.4 54.0 7.6 41.8 53.5 4.7 
Himachal "Total 53.9 42.1 4.0 54.2 41.9 4.0 44.0 51.2 4.8 
Pradesh Rural 53.3 42.8 3.9 53.6 42.6 3.9 43.1 52.0 4.9 
Urban 60.9 33.9 5.2 61.0 33.8 5.2 56.9 39.5 3.6 
Jammu and _ Total 43.6 51.5 4.9 44.5 50.4 5.0 27.3 69.4 3.2 
Kashmir Rural 41.9 53.8 4.4 43.0 52.6 4.5 26.0 70.7 3.3 
Urban 50.4 42.3 72 50.5 42.2 7.3 49.0 48.4 2.6 
Karnataka Total 34.5 58.1 74 34.7 57.9 74 25.9 66.1 8.0 
Rural 30.6 61.8 7.6 30.9 61.5 7.6 23.9 68.0 8.1 
Urban 45.9 47.3 6.9 46.0 47.2 6.8 40.1 52.3 7.6 
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(Table 15A.1 continued) 


Condition of Census Houses 











T. Total Residence Residence-cum-Other Use 
otal/ 
Rural/ Dilapi- Dilapi- Dilapi- 
State Urban Good Liveable dated Good  Liveable dated Good Liveable dated 
Kerala Total 35.0 49.0 16.0 35.0 49.0 16.0 26.1 61.0 12.9 
Rural 33.6 50.2 16.3 33.6 50.1 16.3 25.6 61.2 13.1 
Urban 41.8 43.5 14.7 41.9 43.4 14.7 27.9 60.0 12.2 
Maharashtra Total 43.6 49.1 73 43.6 49.0 7.3 43.7 50.7 5.5 
Rural 38.0 53.0 9.0 37.9 53.0 9.0 39.6 53.4 7.0 
Urban 51.7 43.5 4.9 51.7 43.4 4.9 49.9 46.8 3.3 
Madhya Total 45.6 49.6 4.8 45.7 49.5 4.8 43.9 52.0 4.1 
Pradesh Rural 44.6 50.7 4.7 44.7 50.6 4.7 42.3 53.5 4.2 
Urban 49.3 45.7 5.0 49.2 45.8 5.0 52.9 43.5 3.6 
Orissa Total 19.1 64.8 16.1 19.1 64.7 16.1 17.0 67.7 15.3 
Rural 17.6 66.1 16.3 17.7 66.0 16.3 15.8 68.6 15.6 
Urban 30.6 54.8 14.6 30.6 54.7 14.7 32.4 56.6 11.0 
Punjab Total 43.2 49.4 74 43.2 49.3 75 43.5 50.9 5.5 
Rural 41.6 50.9 75 41.6 50.8 75 41.2 52.9 6.0 
Urban 47.5 45.3 7.3 47.3 45.3 7.4 52.6 43.4 3.9 
Rajasthan Total 39.0 56.0 5.0 38.9 56.0 5.0 42.9 54.1 3.0 
Rural 36.7 58.1 5.2 36.7 58.1 5.2 39.8 57.0 3.2 
Urban 48.0 47.8 4.2 47.9 47.9 4.3 53.9 43.9 2.2 
Tamil Nadu Total 85.0 14.0 1.0 85.1 14.0 1.0 78.8 20.2 1.1 
Rural 85.8 13.3 0.9 85.9 13.2 0.9 78.5 20.3 1.2 
Urban 83.2 15.7 1.1 83.2 15.6 1.1 79.3 20.0 0.8 
Uttar Total 39.4 53.6 7.0 39.5 53.5 7.1 36.8 57.3 5.8 
Pradesh Rural 38.5 54.4 7.1 38.6 54.3 7.1 34.2 59.7 6.1 
Urban 45.6 47.6 6.8 45.3 47.8 6.9 52.2 43.5 4.3 
West Bengal Total 32.9 56.0 11.1 32.9 56.0 11.1 32.2 57.4 10.4 
Rural 31.5 57.3 11.1 31.5 57.3 11.2 30.9 58.6 10.5 
Urban 38.7 50.5 10.8 38.7 50.4 10.8 38.2 52.0 9.8 





Source: Primary Census Abstract, Housing and Household Amenities and Agewise Population, Census 2001 (from 
1901-2001 Provisional Census). 


Table 15A.2 
Distribution of Non-SC/ ST Households by the Condition of 
Occupied Census Houses 





Condition of Census Houses 











T Total Residence Residence-cum-Other Use 
otal/ 
Rural/ Dilapi- Dilapi- Dilapi- 
State Urban Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated 
India Total 54.2 41.0 4.8 54.3 40.8 4.8 51.3 44.8 3.9 
Rural 48.2 46.2 5.6 48.3 46.0 5.7 46.6 49.1 4.2 
Urban 67.2 29.8 3.0 67.4 29.6 3.0 63.9 33.3 2.9 
Andhra Total 62.3 34.4 3.3 62.2 34.4 3.3 64.7 33.2 2.2 
Pradesh Rural 57.9 38.3 3.8 57.7 38.4 3.9 62.7 34.9 2.4 
Urban 73.8 24.3 1.8 73.9 24.2 1.8 70.2 28.1 1.7 
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(Table 15A.2 continued) 





Condition of Census Houses 











T Total Residence Residence-cum-Other Use 
otal/ 
Rural/ Dilapi- Dilapi- Dilapi- 
State Urban Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated 
Assam Total 28.7 60.8 10.5 28.6 60.8 10.6 35.9 57.7 6.4 
Rural 24.2 64.4 11.3 24.2 64.5 11.4 29.7 63.2 7.1 
Urban 53.5 40.3 6.2 53.5 40.2 6.3 53.6 41.8 4.5 
Bihar Total 39.8 52.0 8.2 39.7 52.0 8.3 41.9 52.2 5.8 
Rural 36.5 54.8 8.7 36.4 54.8 8.8 38.7 55.2 6.0 
Urban 60.3 34.3 5.3 60.2 34.4 5.4 62.1 33.1 4.8 
Delhi Total 62.6 33.2 4.2 62.7 33.1 43 61.6 35.2 3.2 
Rural 47.4 48.8 3.8 47.5 48.7 3.8 45.8 51.4 2.9 
Urban 63.7 32.1 4.2 63.7 32.0 43 62.6 34.2 3.2 
Gujarat Total 58.5 39.2 2.4 58.8 38.8 2.4 50.1 48.3 1.7 
Rural 49.7 474 2.9 49.9 47.1 3.0 44.8 53.4 1.8 
Urban 69.9 28.5 1.6 69.9 28.5 1.6 67.3 31.4 13 
Haryana Total 51.6 44.9 3.4 52.2 44.3 3.5 47.3 50.1 2.7 
Rural 46.1 50.3 3.6 46.4 49.9 3.7 44.3 52.9 2.8 
Urban 63.3 33.7 3.0 63.3 33.6 3.1 62.9 35.0 2.1 
Himachal Total 65.5 32.2 2.3 65.7 32.1 2.2 58.2 38.8 3.0 
Pradesh Rural 63.9 33.9 2.3 64.1 33.7 2.2 56.5 40.3 3.1 
Urban 76.2 21.6 2:2 76.3 21.5 2.2 71.4 26.2 2.3 
Jammu and Total 43.3 54.5 2.2 44.8 53.1 2.1 21.6 75.3 3.0 
Kashmir Rural 37.1 60.7 2.2 38.8 59.1 2.1 19.2 77.6 3.1 
Urban 58.6 39.2 2.2 58.8 39.0 2.2 49.4 48.7 1.9 
Karnataka Total 47.0 48.8 4.2 47.5 48.3 4.2 38.0 57.5 4.5 
Rural 38.4 56.5 5.1 38.7 56.2 5.1 34.4 60.8 4.8 
Urban 61.0 36.3 2.7 61.3 36.0 2.7 51.2 45.6 3.2 
Kerala Total 58.9 34.0 7.0 59.0 34.0 7.0 46.4 46.9 6.7 
Rural 56.1 36.1 78 56.2 36.0 78 44.3 48.6 7.2 
Urban 66.8 28.2 4.9 66.9 28.1 4.9 51.2 43.1 5.6 
Maharashtra Total 56.9 39.1 4.0 56.9 39.0 4.1 55.4 41.1 3.4 
Rural 49.6 45.1 5.3 49.5 45.2 5.4 53.2 42.8 4.0 
Urban 65.7 31.8 2.5 65.9 31.7 2.5 58.4 38.9 2.7 
Madhya Total 58.2 39.0 2.8 58.1 39.1 2.9 59.9 38.0 2.1 
Pradesh Rural 54.3 42.7 3.0 54.2 42.7 3.1 55.7 42.0 2.3 
Urban 66.8 30.8 2.4 66.5 31.1 2.5 71.8 26.6 1.6 
Orissa Total 31.1 60.3 8.6 31.2 60.2 8.7 28.3 63.8 79 
Rural 26.4 64.3 9.3 26.4 64.2 9.3 25.5 66.2 8.3 
Urban 52.5 41.8 5.7 52.5 41.7 5.8 50.3 44.9 4.8 
Punjab Total 63.0 34.2 2.8 63.2 34.0 2.9 60.6 373 2.1 
Rural 58.8 38.3 2.9 59.0 38.0 3.0 56.6 41.1 2.3 
Urban 69.6 27.7 2.6 69.7 27.6 2.7 68.5 29.7 1.7 
Rajasthan Total 53.4 44.1 2.5 53.3 44.2 2.5 56.1 42.1 1.9 
Rural 48.6 48.6 2.8 48.5 48.7 2.8 51.5 46.5 2.0 
Urban 66.1 32.2 1.8 66.0 32.2 1.8 66.8 31.7 15 
Tamil Nadu Total 89.2 10.0 0.8 89.2 10.0 0.8 88.0 11.4 0.7 
Rural 87.4 11.7 0.9 87.4 11.7 0.9 86.6 12.6 0.8 
Urban 91.4 8.0 0.6 91.4 8.0 0.6 89.5 9.9 0.5 
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(Table 15A.2 continued) 





Condition of Census Houses 








Total/ Total Residence Residence-cum-Other Use 

Rural/ Dilapi- Dilapi- Dilapi- 

State Urban Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated Good Liveable dated 
Uttar Total 48.6 46.0 5.5 48.4 46.1 5.6 51.8 44.5 3.6 
Pradesh Rural 45.7 48.4 5.9 45.6 48.4 5.9 47.7 48.3 4.1 
Urban 58.2 37.7 4.1 579 37.9 4.2 63.1 34.4 2.4 
West Bengal Total 47.1 45.3 7.6 474 45.1 75 42.4 49.4 8.2 
Rural 41.7 49.6 8.7 41.8 49.5 8.7 39.6 51.9 8.5 
Urban 575 37.0 5.5 579 36.7 5.4 48.8 43.8 74 





Source: Primary Census Abstract, Housing and Household Amenities and Agewise Population, Census 2001 
(from 1901-2001 Provisional Census). 


Table 15A.3 
Proportion of Households Living in Houses with Pucca Roofs among 
Social Groups, 2001 


(in per cent) 





Social Groups 








Total/Rural/ 
State Urban All SC Non-SC/ST Non-SC/ST Gap 
India Total 78.0 70.2 80.5 10.3 
Rural 72.3 65.5 74.4 8.8 
Urban 92.2 86.5 93.4 6.9 
Assam Total 50.6 51.6 53.1 1.5 
Rural 44.2 44.1 46.6 2.5 
Urban 88.6 86.0 89.6 3.6 
Bihar Total 65.0 52.6 68.1 15.5 
Rural 62.5 50.9 65.5 14.6 
Urban 89.0 76.2 91.0 14.8 
Chhattisgarh Total 97.3 97.4 98.6 1.2 
Rural 97.0 97.5 98.4 1.0 
Urban 98.7 97.3 99.1 1.8 
Delhi Total 93.9 87.9 95.4 74 
Rural 93.8 90.0 94.9 4.9 
Urban 93.9 87.8 95.4 7.6 
Goa Total 97.7 94.8 97.8 3.0 
Rural 97.6 95.5 97.7 2.2 
Urban 97.8 94.3 98.0 3.7 
Gujarat Total 93.6 94.4 95.1 0.7 
Rural 91.3 92.5 93.2 0.7 
Urban 97.3 97.0 97.6 0.6 
Haryana Total 66.9 51.6 71.6 20.0 
Rural 58.9 44.9 63.7 18.8 
Urban 85.2 72.0 88.2 16.2 
Himachal Pradesh Total 91.1 89.1 93.4 43 
Rural 90.6 88.8 93.1 4.3 
Urban 94.8 92.8 95.2 2.4 
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(Table 15A.3 continued) 











Total/Rural/ Social Groups 

State Urban All SC Non-SC/ST Non-SC/ST Gap 
Jammu and Total 64.9 48.6 73.7 25.1 
Kashmir Rural 56.3 41.5 65.8 24.4 
Urban 90.5 77.9 93.5 15.6 
Jharkhand Total 88.7 90.5 91.7 1.1 
Rural 86.1 88.9 88.9 0.0 
Urban 98.0 96.9 98.5 1.6 
Karnataka Total 78.4 76.7 80.0 3.3 
Rural 71.5 73.0 72.4 -0.6 
Urban 91.3 87.6 92.3 4.7 
Kerala Total 88.2 77.6 89.8 12.2 
Rural 87.0 77.3 88.6 11.3 
Urban 91.8 78.8 92.9 14.1 
Madhya Pradesh Total 96.9 96.0 97.7 1.7 
Rural 96.8 96.1 97.6 1.5 
Urban 97.1 95.3 97.8 2.4 
Maharashtra Total 88.0 89.3 88.2 -1.1 
Rural 82.4 85.1 81.7 -3.3 
Urban 95.7 95.2 96.0 0.8 
Orissa Total 48.4 37.6 51.5 13.9 
Rural 43.9 34.9 45.2 10.3 
Urban 76.2 59.8 80.9 21.0 
Punjab Total 88.6 81.5 92.1 10.5 
Rural 86.2 79.5 90.1 10.6 
Urban 93.0 86.9 95.1 8.2 
Rajasthan Total 83.6 74.5 85.3 10.9 
Rural 80.0 70.3 81.1 10.8 
Urban 95.4 90.8 96.5 5.7 
Tamil Nadu Total 73.0 62.2 76.5 14.3 
Rural 64.1 58.4 66.6 8.2 
Urban 85.6 71.2 88.5 17.3 
Tripura Total 55.7 59.0 68.2 9.3 
Rural 48.4 54.2 60.2 5.9 
Urban 87.6 79.3 89.6 10.3 
Uttar Pradesh Total 70.2 63.0 72.6 9.7 
Rural 65.7 59.9 68.0 8.1 
Urban 87.9 83.8 88.7 4.9 
Uttaranchal Total 90.1 85.1 91.6 6.6 
Rural 89.0 84.3 90.6 6.3 
Urban 93.4 88.7 94.3 5.6 
West Bengal Total 77.0 66.9 82.9 16.0 
Rural 69.2 60.9 75.5 14.6 
Urban 96.0 92.3 97.0 4.7 





Source: Primary Census Abstract, Housing and Household Amenities and Agewise Population, Census 2001 
(from 1901-2001 Provisional Census). 
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Table 15A.4 


by Social Groups, 2001 


(in per cent) 





Social Groups 











Total/Rural/ Non-SC/ST 
State Urban All SC Non-SC/ST Gap 
India Total 55.5 47.0 61.8 14.8 
Rural 45.1 40.2 51.0 10.8 
Urban 81.8 70.7 84.8 14.1 
Assam Total 19.2 17.4 21.1 3.7 
Rural 13.9 12.2 15.5 3.2 
Urban 50.3 41.1 52.5 11.4 
Bihar Total 41.9 29.1 45.2 16.1 
Rural 38.5 27.5 41.5 14.0 
Urban 75.1 53.3 78.5 25.2 
Chhattisgarh Total 25.5 22.3 36.6 14.3 
Rural 17.1 17.8 25.4 7.6 
Urban 61.1 41.9 66.8 25.0 
Delhi Total 94.1 88.3 95.5 7.2 
Rural 94.8 91.1 95.9 4.8 
Urban 94.0 88.1 95.5 74 
Goa Total 70.0 62.3 70.3 8.0 
Rural 60.8 51.2 61.1 9.8 
Urban 79.3 71.1 79.7 8.6 
Gujarat Total 65.9 68.8 73.0 4.1 
Rural 51.5 56.4 59.7 3.3 
Urban 88.5 85.3 90.2 4.9 
Haryana Total 92.2 84.9 94.4 9.5 
Rural 91.4 84.4 93.7 9.4 
Urban 94.2 86.7 95.9 9.3 
Himachal Pradesh Total 70.3 66.8 70.8 4.0 
Rural 68.0 65.7 67.9 2.2 
Urban 87.7 78.8 89.6 10.8 
Jammu and Kashmir _ Total 77.0 73.7 79.0 5.3 
Rural 73.9 71.6 75.5 3.9 
Urban 86.2 81.8 87.6 5.8 
Jharkhand Total 31.6 29.8 42.3 12.5 
Rural 19.6 22.0 26.7 4.7 
Urban 74.7 59.8 81.2 21.4 
Karnataka Total 66.5 61.7 68.1 6.4 
Rural 58.3 58.0 58.5 0.6 
Urban 81.9 72.9 83.8 10.9 
Kerala Total 68.5 52.6 70.9 18.3 
Rural 64.8 51.0 67.2 16.3 
Urban 79.5 60.3 81.1 20.8 
Madhya Pradesh Total 41.9 35.2 51.2 16.0 
Rural 31.5 28.2 38.9 10.7 
Urban 72.1 57.9 77.0 19.0 
Maharashtra Total 61.1 53.1 66.7 13.6 
Rural 45.3 39.4 51.1 11.8 
Urban 82.7 72.5 85.5 13.0 
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(Table 15A.4 continued) 





Social Groups 








Total/Rural/ Non-SC/ST 
State Urban All SC Non-SC/ST Gap 
Orissa Total 31.6 23.0 41.4 18.4 
Rural 25.8 20.1 33.8 13.7 
Urban 67.6 45.8 76.4 30.5 
Punjab Total 92.2 87.3 94.5 7.2 
Rural 90.3 86.0 92.9 6.9 
Urban 95.5 90.9 97.1 6.2 
Rajasthan Total 66.8 58.3 75.2 16.8 
Rural 59.2 52.0 68.1 16.1 
Urban 91.5 83.4 93.8 10.4 
Tamil Nadu Total 61.8 51.5 65.1 13.6 
Rural 50.5 47.3 52.1 4.8 
Urban 77.7 61.3 80.9 19.6 
Tripura Total 9.9 6.2 15.6 9.4 
Rural 4.0 3.2 6.5 3.2 
Urban 36.0 19.1 39.7 20.5 
Uttar Pradesh Total 61.9 49.0 66.4 17.4 
Rural 55.2 44.4 59.4 15.0 
Urban 88.9 80.3 90.7 10.4 
Uttaranchal Total 88.8 84.3 90.7 6.4 
Rural 87.8 84.6 89.6 5.0 
Urban 91.9 82.8 93.6 10.7 
West Bengal Total 40.5 23.8 48.9 25.1 
Rural 24.9 15.5 30.9 15.5 
Urban 78.6 58.8 83.5 24.6 








Source: Primary Census Abstract, Housing and Household Amenities and Agewise Population, Census 2001 
(from 1901-2001 Provisional Census). 


Table 15A.5 
Distribution of Households by Tenure and Social Groups, 2001 


(in per cent) 











Total/Rural/ SC NOE SOE 
State Urban Owned Rented Any Other Owned Rented Any Other 
India Total 89.1 7.4 3.5 83.7 13.4 2.9 
Rural 94.9 2.7 2.4 93.1 4.7 2.2 
Urban 70.5 22.5 7.0 64.7 31.1 4.2 
Andhra Pradesh Total 89.0 8.6 2.3 79.3 18.8 2.0 
Rural 93.8 4.3 1.9 88.9 9.4 1.7 
Urban 65.8 29.8 4.5 54.4 43.0 2.7 
Assam Total 85.9 8.2 5.9 83.5 7.9 8.6 
Rural 91.9 2.8 5.3 88.6 2.6 8.8 
Urban 58.4 32.6 9.0 54.8 37.6 7.6 
Bihar Total 97.3 1.2 1.5 96.4 2.6 0.9 
Rural 98.4 0.5 1.1 98.7 0.7 0.6 
Urban 81.4 11.8 6.9 76.6 19.6 3.8 
Chhattisgarh Total 89.8 6.2 4.0 85.2 10.7 4.2 
Rural 94.3 2.6 3.1 93.2 3.7 3.1 
Urban 70.6 21.7 7.7 63.5 29.5 7.0 
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State 
Delhi 


Goa 


Gujarat 


Haryana 


Himachal Pradesh 


Jammu and Kashmir 


Jharkhand 


Karnataka 


Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh 


Maharashtra 


Orissa 


Punjab 


Rajasthan 


Tamil Nadu 


Tripura 


Total/Rural/ 
Urban 


Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 








SC Non-SC/ST 
Owned Rented Any Other Owned Rented Any Other 
70.2 17.9 11.9 66.3 27.5 6.2 
82.5 14.5 3.0 76.6 19.7 3.6 
69.2 18.2 12.6 65.6 28.0 6.4 
70.9 22.4 6.7 77.7 18.9 3.5 
86.2 8.5 5.4 87.0 9.8 3.2 
58.6 33.7 Tl 68.1 28.2 3.7 
84.5 12.1 3.4 83.7 13.7 2.6 
92.3 5.7 2.0 91.6 6.6 1.8 
74.3 20.5 5.2 73.3 23.1 3.6 
91.8 5.0 3.2 90.3 7.6 2.1 
95.5 1.9 2.5 96.1 2.5 1.5 
80.4 14.6 5.1 78.1 18.5 3.4 
90.0 7.6 2.4 83.1 13.9 3.0 
93.7 4.5 1.9 89.4 7.9 2.6 
47.6 43.4 9.0 41.3 53.0 5.8 
93.8 3.3 2.9 93.4 4.6 2.0 
96.8 1.0 2.2 97.3 1.2 1.5 
81.5 12.6 5.9 83.9 13.0 3.2 
86.9 6.7 6.4 82.3 12.3 5.5 
96.0 1.7 2.3 95.3 2.7 2.0 
51.6 26.3 22.1 49.8 36.1 14.1 
86.2 10.6 3.2 76.2 21.1 2.7 
93.8 3.5 2.7 90.4 7.1 2.5 
63.6 31.8 4.6 53.2 43.7 3.1 
91.1 3.5 5.3 92.8 5.3 1.9 
91.8 2.6 5.6 94.7 3.4 1.9 
88.1 8.0 4.0 87.5 10.4 2.1 
91.5 5.5 3.0 86.5 10.3 3.2 
96.2 1.8 1.9 95.2 2.7 2.1 
76.1 17.5 6.4 68.3 26.3 5.5 
80.4 13.9 5.7 79.5 17.1 3.3 
89.3 6.1 4.6 89.8 7.2 3.0 
67.9 24.9 7.2 67.1 29.2 3.7 
92.6 3.6 3.8 87.0 9.2 3.9 
96.0 1.6 2.4 94.9 3.1 2.1 
65.1 20.2 14.7 50.5 37.3 12.2 
91.0 6.0 2.9 88.2 9.2 2.6 
95.6 2.1 2.3 95.5 2.7 1.8 
78.9 16.6 4.6 76.6 19.5 3.9 
93.7 4.1 2.1 91.3 7.0 1.7 
96.5 1.7 1.9 96.4 2.4 1.2 
83.1 13.6 3.5 77.8 19.1 3.1 
87.3 9.6 3.1 74.9 22.9 2.2 
94.8 3.3 2.0 90.0 8.0 2.0 
69.7 24.6 5.8 56.5 41.0 2.5 
88.1 7.8 4.1 86.4 10.4 3.2 
91.9 4.0 4.1 91.5 4.9 3.6 
71.7 24.2 4.1 72.8 24.9 2.2 
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(Table 15A.5 continued) 











qT SC Non-SC/ST 

otal/Rural/ 

State Urban Owned Rented Any Other Owned Rented Any Other 

Uttar Pradesh Total 96.5 2.4 1.1 94.2 4.5 1.3 
Rural 98.6 0.7 0.6 98.4 1.0 0.7 
Urban 82.1 13.9 4.0 79.8 16.8 3.4 

Uttaranchal Total 86.7 7.5 5.8 81.6 12.8 5.6 
Rural 92.5 3.8 3.7 89.9 5.9 4.2 
Urban 59.3 25.3 15.4 58.8 31.6 9.5 

West Bengal Total 91.2 5.7 3.2 84.8 12.3 3.0 
Rural 96.6 1.2 2.2 96.0 1.8 2.1 
Urban 68.5 24.4 7.1 63.1 32.3 4.6 





Source: Primary Census Abstract, Housing and Household Amenities and Agewise Population, Census 2001 
(from 1901-2001 Provisional Census). 











Table 15A.6 
Percentage of SC and Non-SC/ ST Households Having Safe Drinking Water, 2001 
SC Non-SC/ST 
India/State/UT Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 
India 81.1 78.5 90.4 79.2 74.1 90.4 
Andhra Pradesh 82.2 80.7 89.6 80.2 76.3 90.4 
Assam 56.5 53.5 70.3 61.3 59.5 71.7 
Bihar 74.5 74.1 78.5 79.2 78.6 83.1 
Delhi 96.5 90.8 96.9 97.4 89.9 97.9 
Gujarat 87.0 81.7 94.1 86.3 78.9 95.8 
Haryana 84.7 81.2 95.5 86.5 81.1 97.7 
Himachal Pradesh 85.5 84.7 94.9 89.7 88.5 97.6 
Jammu and Kashmir 74.5 69.3 95.6 68.9 58.0 96.2 
Karnataka 90.0 88.4 94.6 83.3 78.1 91.7 
Kerala 27.2 23.2 46.3 23.0 16.0 42.5 
Madhya Pradesh 72.5 68.5 86.6 71.3 63.0 89.7 
Maharashtra 82.4 74.0 94.4 80.9 68.7 95.7 
Orissa 69.1 68.4 74.8 64.6 62.9 72.6 
Punjab 96.3 95.6 98.2 98.2 97.7 99.1 
Rajasthan 68.7 62.9 91.2 69.7 60.3 94.2 
Tamil Nadu 89.3 90.6 86.2 84.8 83.9 86.0 
Uttar Pradesh 85.1 83.6 95.4 88.6 86.0 97.6 
West Bengal 87.0 86.1 90.7 90.9 89.9 92.8 





Source: Primary Census Abstract, Housing and Household Amenities and Agewise Population, Census 2001 
(from 1901-2001 Provisional Census). 








Table 15A.7 
Percentage of SC and Non-SC/ ST Households Having Toilet Facility, 2001 
SC Non-SC/ST 
India/State*/UT Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 
India 23.7 15.1 54.5 42.3 25.8 78.0 
Andhra Pradesh 19.1 10.2 62.8 38.2 21.8 80.9 
Assam 63.7 57.7 90.9 69.6 65.0 95.3 
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(Table 15A.7 continued) 











SC Non-SC/ST 
India/State*/UT Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 
Bihar 9.1 5.5 43.2 23.0 14.9 73.9 
Delhi 54.4 42.6 55.3 83.8 68.7 84.8 
Gujarat 39.2 15.3 70.7 51.6 27.2 83.1 
Haryana 30.4 21.5 57.8 48.8 31.1 86.0 
Himachal Pradesh 25.7 22.7 59.9 36.3 29.6 81.2 
Jammu and Kashmir 26.5 19.0 57.1 58.5 45.8 90.0 
Karnataka 21.2 10.0 54.5 42.8 20.3 79.2 
Kerala 68.6 66.4 79.4 86.5 84.2 93.1 
Madhya Pradesh 13.5 5.5 41.3 29.8 11.2 71.2 
Maharashtra 28.4 17.4 43.9 38.7 19.8 61.6 
Orissa 7.6 4.4 32.8 21.9 11.5 69.6 
Punjab 38.2 26.2 70.7 66.0 49.6 92.0 
Rajasthan 21.0 13.0 52.4 35.8 18.1 82.0 
Tamil Nadu 18.6 10.2 38.4 40.0 16.0 69.2 
Uttar Pradesh 19.4 13.7 57.5 36.4 22.2 85.0 
West Bengal 30.8 21.0 71.8 51.1 31.8 88.2 





Source: Primary Census Abstract, Housing and Household Amenities and Agewise Population, Census 2001 
(from 1901-2001 Provisional Census). 
Note: * Pre-reorganised. 











Table 15A.8 
Percentage of SC and Non-SC/ ST Households Having Electricity, 1991 
SC Non-SC/ST 
India/State*/UT Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 
India 28.1 21.8 56.3 48.1 34.6 79.3 
Andhra Pradesh 24.2 19.9 49.2 53.5 44.5 76.8 
Assam 16.4 10.9 52.0 20.9 13.9 65.6 
Bihar 74 4.1 41.5 14.4 6.2 62.0 
Goa 73.0 72.5 73.6 85.0 82.0 89.2 
Gujarat 65.3 59.4 75.6 72.3 63.6 85.1 
Haryana 50.8 46.6 70.6 75.3 68.2 91.8 
Himachal Pradesh 81.3 80.5 93.2 89.9 88.9 96.8 
Karnataka 33.6 28.2 54.1 57.0 45.7 79.4 
Kerala 23.7 21.5 34.5 51.3 44.7 69.8 
Madhya Pradesh 48.7 47.2 55.0 47.6 34.4 77.2 
Maharashtra 58.7 51.5 74.1 73.5 62.3 87.9 
Orissa 14.1 11.8 34.3 33.6 25.2 71.7 
Punjab 68.1 63.0 86.7 88.0 83.6 96.6 
Rajasthan 23.2 15.6 55.5 43.3 28.4 82.0 
Tamil Nadu 30.9 27.5 44.8 61.3 50.3 81.7 
Tripura 33.7 28.6 61.0 49.2 37.6 84.2 
Uttar Pradesh 11.4 6.3 49.2 25.4 12.7 71.2 
West Bengal 18.8 12.9 47.6 40.2 21.3 74.7 
Delhi 64.5 54.2 65.6 83.4 61.6 85.5 





Source: Primary Census Abstract, Housing and Household Amenities and Agewise Population, Census 2001 
(from 1901-2001 Provisional Census). 
Note: * Pre-reorganised. 
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Table 15A.9 
Percentage of SC and Non-SC/ ST Households Having Electricity Connection, 2001 
SC Non-SC/ST All 
India/State*/UT Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 
India 44.3 35.1 774 61.4 482 89.9 55.8 43.5 87.6 
Andhra Pradesh 49.5 43.4 79.4 744 67.5 92.2 67.2 59.7 90.0 
Assam 24.4 15.4 65.0 26.8 17.9 76.2 24.9 16.5 74.3 
Bihar 7.9 3.4 50.9 16.0 7.53 69.9 13.9 6.3 66.5 
Delhi 90.8 82.9 91.4 93.4 863 93.9 92.9 85.5 93.4 
Gujarat 84.6 80.0 90.6 85.0 77.6 94.6 80.4 72.1 93.4 
Haryana 70.3 66.0 83.4 86.7 82.7 95.1 82.9 78.5 92.9 
Himachal Pradesh 92.4 92.2 95.1 95.9 95.6 97.9 94.8 94.5 97.4 
Jammu and Kashmir 86.5 83.8 97.5 85.3 80.2 98.2 80.6 74.8 97.9 
Karnataka 68.5 64.5 80.5 82.1 75.7 92.5 78.5 72.2 90.5 
Kerala 52.8 49.8 67.1 73.1 68.5 85.8 70.2 65.5 84.3 
Madhya Pradesh 68.1 63.4 84.3 72.5 63.6 92.5 65.3 57.6 90.2 
Maharashtra 70.4 56.9 89.6 82.8 72.2 95.7 77.5 65.2 94.3 
Orissa 16.3 11.8 52.5 38.5 28.9 82.4 26.9 19.4 74.1 
Punjab 85.5 82.9 92.4 95.1 93.3 97.9 91.9 89.5 96.5 
Rajasthan 45.7 37.2 79.1 63.5 52.5 92.4 54.7 44.0 89.6 
Tamil Nadu 65.6 63.4 70.8 82.2 74.6 91.4 78.2 71.2 88.0 
Uttar Pradesh 20.5 13.3 68.3 37.7 245 83.0 33.5 21.5 80.7 
West Bengal 22.0 12.4 62.1 45.2 25.0 83.8 37.5 20.3 79.6 


Source: Primary Census Abstract, Housing and Household Amenities and Agewise Population, Census 2001 
(from 1901-2001 Provisional Census). 
Note: * Pre-reorganised. 
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I NDEX 


Action Aid study, on practice of untouchability, 134 
access to basic public services 
drinking water sources, 135-36 
village shops, entry to, 136 
village teashops, 136-37 
washermen and barber services, 136 
public behaviour, sanctions on 
dress code, 138 
marriage and festival processions, 137-38 
physical behaviour norms, 138 
residential segregation, of SC households, 134-35 
agricultural sector 
agricultural labourers, 48-49 
cultivators, 48-50, 153 
wage rate in, 61 
Ambedkar, B.R., 3, 11, 141 
Ambedkar Gram Vikas Yojna (AGVY), 25, 26 
‘Ambedkar villages’, 26 
Ambedkar Vishesh Rozgar Yojna (AVRY), 26 
amenities, household, 154 
drinking water, 125-26, 300 
electricity, access to, 127, 300-01 
toilet facilities, 127, 300-01 
anaemia, in SC women and children, 112-13, 155 
ante-natal care (ANC), 115, 116, 119 
Anti-Untouchability Act 1955, 130, 154-55 
atrocities, against SCs, 144-45 
civil rights and, 146-47 
cultural rights and, 149 
and economic rights, 147-48 
incidence of crimes, 303-08 
political rights and, 148-49 
and SC women, 149 
social rights and, 147 


‘Backward Caste Division’, 31-32 

Body Mass Index (BMJ), 112 

Bombay Harijan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Act 
(1946), 4 

Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Act (1947), 4 

Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976, 27 

Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Ordinance, 1975, 
205-12 


capital market, SC participation in, 157 
caste system, principles of, 129, 138-39 
Central Provinces and Berar Temple Entry Authorisation 
Act (1947), 4 
Child Mortality Rate (CMR), 111, 118 
Child Survival and Safe Motherhood Programme 
(CSSMP), 113 
civil rights, 146, 154-55 
legislation for, protection of (see Protection of Civil 
Rights [PCR] Act) 
SC civil rights, and atrocities against, 146-47 
common property resources (CPRs), SC access to, 
140, 143 
Constitution of India 
public employment, safeguards for, 13-14 
‘Scheduled Castes’, definition of, 2, 168 
safeguards for SCs in, 11-12, 151, 160 
claim to services and post, 166-67 
definition of, ‘Scheduled Castes,’ 168 
directive principles of the state policy, 160, 164, 165 
functions of public service commissions, 165 
identification and notification of SCs, 168 
minister, for SCs welfare, 164, 165 
National Commission for the SCs and STs, 
167-68 
protection of interests of minorities, 164 
reservation of seats for scheduled castes, 165-66 
right against exploitation, 163 
right to constitutional remedies, 164 
right to equality, 160, 161, 162 
right to freedom, 162-63 
right to freedom of religion, 163 
consumer markets 
policy for SCs in, 157-58 
and discrimination, 140, 143 
Coorg Scheduled Castes (Removal of Civil and Social 
Disabilities) Act (1949), 3 
Coorg Temple Entry Authorisation Act (1949), 3 
cultural rights, 149 


dalit women, discrimination against, 6, 155 

‘Depressed Classes’, 1, 3 

Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas 
(DWCRA), 24, 25 
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directive principles of state policy, 11, 160, 164-65 


Education Guarantee Scheme (EGS), in Madhya 


Pradesh, 18 


education, of SCs, 5, 154. See also literacy 


alternative and innovative education, 18 
educational schemes, 18 
book bank scheme, 21 
coaching and allied scheme, 19-20 
hostel facilities, 21 
National Overseas Scholarship, 22 
passage grants, 22 
post-matric scholarships, 20-21 
pre-matric scholarships (PMS), 20 
upgradation of merit of SC students, 19 
NPE and special provisions for SCs, 17-18 
primary issues in, 16 
role of government, 16-17 


Employment of Manual Scavengers and Construction of 


Dry Latrines (Prohibition) Act, 1993, 31, 213-22 


employment, of SCs, 63, 153-54 


disparity in employment rates 
of SC and non-SC/ST rural females, 261-62 
of SC and non-SC/ST rural males, 260-61 
of SC and non-SC/ST urban males, 262-63 
government employment of SCs and non-SCs/STs, 
266, 267, 268 
in government services, 71-74, 84 
representation in, various job categories, 74-76 
in insurance companies, 82-83 
employees percentage share, by job category, 
83-84 
percentage share of social groups to total employees, 
in PSE jobs, 268-69 
in public sector banks, 80-81 
category-wise employment composition, 81-82 
in public sector enterprise, 76-78 
percentage share, by job category, 78-80 
in rural areas, 63-65 
rural employment rate of SCs and non-SCs/STs, 
260 
SC and non-SC/ST bank employees by category, 
272 
SC and non-SC/ST employees 
in government jobs by category, 267 
percentage in PSEs by category, 1971-2004, 
269 
in PSEs, 268 
in public sector insurance companies by 
category, 274 
SCs and non-SCs/STs employment 
in PSEs, 270 
in public sector banks, 271 
in public sector insurance companies, 273 
in public sector insurance companies, by 
category, 273 


SCs and non-SCs/STs percentage 
to total employees in government job categories, 
266-67 
to total employees in public sector banks, 270 
in total number of employees in public sector 
banks, by category, 271-72 
in total number of employees in public sector 
insurance companies, by category, 273 
SCs and non-SCs/STs public sector bank em- 
ployment, by category, 273 
in urban areas, 65-66 
urban employment rate of SCs and non-SCs/STs, 
262 
vertical percentage of SC and non-SC/ST employees 
in public sector banks, by category, 272 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act, 156 


Ganga Kalyan Yojna (GKY), for SCs/STs, 24 

Girdhari Lal Govind Das Agrawal v. Union of India, 
187 

Government Maternal Health Programmes (GMHPs), 
115 

Government of India Act (1935), 1, 2 


Harijan (Removal of Civil Disabilities) Act (1949), 3 
healthcare, 110 
childhood, 119 
diarrhoea treatment, 115 
immunisation, 113-14 
pneumonia treatment, 115 
vitamin A supplementation, 114 
women, 115 
antenatal care (ANC), 116 
delivery care, 116-17 
health outcomes, 110 
higher education rate, among SCs, 104-08 
Hindu social structure, SC status in, 2 
household industry, 50 
houses, conditions of, 122-23 
housing tenure, 124-26, 298-300 
living space availability, 124, 125 
non-SC/ST households, inter-state variations, 
293-95 
pucca houses, 123-24, 295-98 
rental housing, 125 
SC households, inter-state variations, 122-23, 
292-93 


Indian Franchise Committee, 1 

Indira Aawas Yojna (IAY), 25, 26 

Infant mortality rate (IMR), 110-11, 118 

institutional finance, for development of SCs, 36-37 

Integrated rural development programme (IRDP), 5, 
24, 25 
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Jai Sing & Anr. v. Union of India & Others, 192 
Jawahar Gram Samridhi Yojna (JGSY), 24-25 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojna (JRY), 24 

Junior Research Fellowship (JRF) test, 18 


Kerala, SC workers exclusion in, 141 


labour market, exclusion and discrimination in, 139, 
142 
exclusion in employment, 140-41 
wage discrimination, 141 
working conditions and employers behaviour, 141 
landlessness, among SCs, 54, 158 
landownership 
disparities in, 55-56 
pattern of, 54-55, 153 
ratio of landless and near-landless households 
between SCs and non-SCs/STs, 56, 251-52 
SC landless and near-landless households, per- 
centage of, 55, 251 
literacy 
concept of, 97 
female literacy rates, 98 
growth in India, 97 
rate for SC and non-SC/ST population, 97-98 
rates for SCs, 98 
educational attainment rates, 99-100 
Eligible Enrolment Ratio (EER), 106 
females enrolment ratios, 107 
Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER), in higher education, 
106-08 
higher education, participation in, 104-06, 291 
inter-state variations in, 98-99 
Net Enrolment Ratio (NER), 106 
out-of-school children, 102 
school attendance rate (SAR), 101-03, 290 
school dropout rates, 103-04, 290-91 
universal elementary education, goals of, 102-03 
Lok Jumbish Project, 18 


Madras Removal of Civil Disabilities Act (1938), 4 

Mahila Samakhya Project, 18 

Maternal Mortality Ratio (MMR), 115 

Ministry of Planning (MoP), 31 

Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment (MOoSJE), 
18, 31-32, 36 
educational schemes for SCs by, 18-23 

mortality, and indicators, 110 

M/s. Krimtharury Tea Estate Ltd. v. The State of 
Kerala, 194 

Mysore Temple Entry Authorisation Act (1948), 3 


Nafees v. State of Uttar Pradesh, 192 
National Commission for Safai Karamcharis (NCSK), 
16, 32, 33 


National Commission for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes (NCSCST), 7, 11, 27 
National Commission for Scheduled Castes (NCSC), 
32-33 
National Crimes Record Bureau (NCRB), 7 
National Eligibility Test (NET), 18 
National Family Planning and Health Survey 
(NFHS), 7 
National Labour Bureau (NLB), 7 
National Overseas Scholarship, 22 
National Policy for Education (NPE), 1986, 17 
and provisions for SCs, 17-18 
National Safai Karamcharis Finance and Development 
Corporation (NSKFDC), 16, 33-34 
National Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribe Finance 
and Development Corporation (NSCSTFDC), 34, 
36-37 
National Scheme for Liberation and Rehabilitation of 
Scavengers (1981), 30 
non-agricultural sector 
rural occupational pattern in, 50-51 
wage rate in, 61 
non-SC/ST population 
annual compound growth rate of, 227-28 
annual compound growth rate of urban population, 
237-38 
nutrition, 112 
children status, 113, 118 
women status, 112-13, 118 








occupational status, of SCs 
agricultural sector 
disparity index of workers in, 243-44 
rural SCs households engaged in, 244-45 
household industry, disparity index of workers 
engaged in, 247-48 
inter-social group disparity index of workers, engaged 
as rural cultivators, 246 
rural SC workers share in agricultural sector, to total 
rural SC main workers, 242 
rural workforce, 46-48 
in agricultural sector, 48-50 
in non-agricultural sector, 50-51 
SC cultivators proportion, in rural main workers, 
245 
SC main rural workers percentage, in household 
industry, 247 
SENA, SC rural households proportion, 249 
urban SC households distribution, by household 
type, 249-50 
urban workforce, 51-52 
Oral Rehydration Therapy Programme (ORTP), 115 
Orissa 
milk purchase by SCs, 144 
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political rights, 148 
‘pool of state land’, 158 
Poona Pact (1932), 3 
population, in India 
annual compound growth rate 
of all groups, 228-29 
of non-SC/ST population, 227-28 
of SC population, 41, 226-27 
of urban non-SC/ST population, 237-38 
of urban SC population, 236-37 
SC population, 224-25 (see also population, 
of SC) 
SC male and female population percentage 
share, 42, 229 
sex ratio of, 230 
states share, by social groups, 225-26 
state wise total population, 223-24 
urban male and female population percentage 
share, 238-41 
urban population percentage share, 233-36 
population, of SC 
growth rate pattern, 41-42 
horizontal share, gender-wise, 43, 231-33 
sex ratio of, 42, 230 
size, and state wise distribution, 40-41 
urbanisation trends, 43-44 
vertical share, gender-wise, 42-43, 230-31 
post-matric scholarship, for SC students, 20-21 
poverty, rural. See also rural poverty 
causes of, 90-91 
change in rural poverty, among social groups 
disparity ratio between SCs and non-SCs/STs, 
90 
inter-state variations, 89-90 
high poverty regions, 88 
factors behind, high poverty, 91-93 
inter-social group disparities in, 87-88 
poverty among non-SCs/STs, factors for, 95 
poverty among SCs, factors for, 93-94 
regions of low rural poverty, 89 
Pratham, Mumbai, 18 
pre-matric scholarship (PMS), 20 
Presidential orders list, for SCs, 159 
President power, by Article 341 of Constitution, 1-2 
private sector employment, and SCs representation, 
156 
Protection of Civil Rights (PCR) Act, 129, 145, 
169-79 
Protection of Civil Rights Rules, 1977, 179-80 
Public Health Programmes (PHPs), 113, 114 
Punjab 
irrigation, access to, 142 
SC labour, treatment with, 141 


Removal of Civil Disabilities Act (1943), 3 


Reproductive and Child Health Programme (RCHP), 
113 
reservation, 155. See also employment, of SCs 
Article 16 (4) and Article 335, scope of, 13-14 
Articles 330 and 332 and, 16 
carry forward and exchange in, 14-15 
concessions and relaxations, 15 
in government jobs, criteria for, 15 
procedural and institutional safeguards, 16 
reservation policy, of government, 13 
Reserve Bank of India v. Peerless General Finance & 
Investment Co. Ltd, 182 
Rishi Valley School, in Andhra Pradesh, 18 
Protection of Civil Rights (PCR) Act, 4, 12, 129, 
169-79 
rural poverty 
changes in, 89, 276-77 
correlation matrix of, 285-87 
disparities between SCs and non-SCs/STs, 275 
factors affecting, 288-89 
net change in disparity ratio, 277-78 
non-SCs/STs economic characteristics, in high and 
low poverty states, 280-82 
rural poverty ratio, 88, 275-76 
SCs and non-SCs/STs economic characteristics 
in high poverty states, 87, 88, 91, 282-84 
in low poverty states, 284-85 
SCs economic characteristics, in high and low 
poverty states, 278-80 
rural workfore, of SCs population, 46-48 


Sanchar Dhabas scheme, 27 

scavengers, 29-31, 33, 155 

Scavengers Conditions Enquiry Committee (Malkani 
Committee), 1960, 30 

Scheduled Caste and Schedule Tribe Prevention of 
Atrocities (POA) Act, 129, 181-94 

Scheduled caste development corporations (SCDCs), 
30, 37-38 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Prevention of 
Atrocities (POA) Act, 4, 6, 12, 129, 147, 303-08 

Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes (Prevention 
of Atrocities) Rules, 1995, 194-202 
relief amount, norms for, 202-04 

Scheduled Castes (SCs), 1, 151 
access to CPRs, 140, 143 
access to irrigation, 140, 142 
agricultural land, and discriminatory treatment, 142 
ANC for, 116 
in business, 5, 24, 37, 152, 153 
CMR for, 111, 118 
definition/meaning of, 2-3 
economic development policies for, 23-31 
economic exclusion and discrimination, 138-39 
employment rate of (see employment, of SCs) 
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financial allocation strategy, for development 
NSCSTFDC, 36-37 
public sector banks, 38 
SCA to SCP, 35-36 
SCDCs, in states, 37-38 
Special Component Plan (SCP), 34-35 
government approach and intervention, for up- 
liftment of, 4-6 
improvement, in status of SCs, 6, 152-53 
policy directions, to bridge gap between SCs and 
non-SCs/STs, 153-58 
health conditions for, 117 (see also healthcare) 
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